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Foreword 


The Hamilton road runs from the Arbela of Alexander past the 
home of Saladin to the Persian plateau. A wonderful engineering feat, 
it traverses on its way the gorges of Rowanduz and Berserini, two 
stupendous obstacles which might well have scared any adventurer 
even were he armed with the most modern appliances and supported 
by an army of trained and expert workmen. 

Mr. Hamilton, however, was equipped in modest fashion and, as the 
solitary European of the party, had to teach the arts of hill-blasting 
and of road-making as he proceeded. He alone could reconnoitre the 
gloomy depths of the cafions for possible lines of passage. He alone 
had to supervise operations, control, pay and feed his gangs. He was 
at once the leader, the father, and the mechanic; and, for some five 
years in the blazing heat of summer and in the icy blasts of winter, 
isolated among savage tribes, he played these responsible parts till he 
brought his great work to completion. 

I had the privilege of meeting him during operations in Kurdistan. 
Then, when that most unruly of all lands was in a state of violent fer- 
ment, when Kurds were fighting Arabs and Kurds were killing Kurds, 
when outside a fortified encampment or a village every man took his 
life in his hand and went armed to the teeth, peace and order reigned 
along the road that Hamilton was building. His motley collection of 
Persians, Kurds, Assyrians and Arabs passed to and fro unarmed and 
unperturbed. In the successful pursuit of a great material aim he had 
unconsciously won the moral battle. His leadership, his personal skill, 
his sense of justice and his continual regard for the welfare of his men 
had not only procured him the respect without which the work could 
not have proceeded; but, over at least the period of his rule, it also 
had an ennobling effect upon these savage tribesmen. New Zealand 
may well be proud of the work of one of her sons upon a distant 
border. 


Chapters XX and XXI need to be read with discrimination, for 
Mr. Hamilton was living in close contact with the Assyrians and felt 
their misfortunes keenly. Actually there was not only an Assyrian side 
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but a British side and an Iraqi side to this troublous question. We 
have, however, a clear responsibility towards these ancient allies of 
ours; and, now that the Orontes scheme has fallen through, we cannot 


allow our conscience to rest until we shall have established them in a 


satisfactory home. 
H. RowAN-ROBINSON 


1937 


Preface to New Edition 


I like to imagine that Road Through Kurdistan, first published twenty 
years ago, may have helped to bring about the burst of technical pro- 
gress and improvement in living conditions now taking place in Iraq 
following the exploitation of oil. Famine in Iraq is, I think, a thing of 
the past; floods are under control; and if you visit the Rowanduz 
Road you no longer have to live in a tent or a stone-and-mud hut 
with the snakes and scorpions as your companions. There are now 
well-equipped hotels in those once-remote places, and a car, not a 
mule or hill pony, carries the traveller to them in speed and comfort. 
The barren desert with its withering sunshine and rainless parching 
winds is a foe no longer. The magic lamp of Aladdin has been rubbed 
and, behold, the most precious mineral that Mother Earth offers the 
human race today, liquid fuel, gushes forth till the desert itself yields 
to its benefits and becomes a blossoming garden. 

This is a miracle of our times, and we who live with it and have 
taken part in it often fail to see it in its right perspective. But if we 
stand back and look at the whole picture we shall see that even more 
important than Britain’s part in the seeking for, finding and exploita- 
tion of this fluid wealth has been her contribution towards showing 
the diverse Iraqi population how to work together and enjoy the 
fruits of their natural resources in a peaceful way. Either contribution 
alone—limitless wealth on the one hand or the art of living in peace 
on the other—is an immeasurable benefit. Together these two miracles 
provide a modern fantasy not comparable with anything in history. 

When I went to Iraq in 1927 I saw centuries-old enemies warring 
for a land wrecked by wars, and found this to be the universally 
accepted outlook. This philosophy, bred of ancient fears, that de- 
mands ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’, is exemplified in the 
book time and again. Now at last there is a slackening in the religious 
and tribal feuding within Iraq. It is giving place to a spirit of union as 
between Christian and Mahommedan, between Assyrian and Kurd, 
Kurd and Arab. The Jews, who are still among the most active busi- 
ness people in Iraq since by no means all have migrated to Palestine, 
are alone under a shadow in that all Middle East peoples seem to 
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mistrust and fear the Zionist State of Israel. On a recent visit to Iraq 
I had conversations with a number of ministers and leading Iraqis and 
their anxieties about this new Mediterranean community were often 
expressed. I will set down what the general Arab opinion is on this 
question because today it influences our relations with Iraq and is a 
new and important factor in the Middle East since the book was 
written. For example, you cannot now go to Iraq if you have an Israel 
visa on: your passport. This is part of a ‘cold war’ against those who 
are regarded as armed intruders. 

One leading Iraqi, himself a Kurd, summarized the matter in a 
single sentence as follows: ‘If Britain or any other country wants to be 
friends with the Arab world they must not help Israel.’ He further 
added that in his view ‘Britain’s loss of the Middle East is due to 
Israel’. Very sweeping but indicating a strong opinion. I asked whether 
enly military help was feared or was trading also objected to, and was 
told that the mere recognition of Israel and certainly the provision of 
anything, arms or otherwise, that increased her combative strength 
had the united opposition of all-Arabs. It was further explained that 
this opposition is irrespective of the rival interests of the different parts 
of the Arab world. Though we might wish to believe otherwise the 
attitude had no relation to any particular leader in power be they such 
different people as Colonel Nasser of Egypt, General Nuri es-Said of 
Iraq or anyone likely to replace them. The view comes from the people 
themselves. The fear is that the new Zionist State, backed by Western 
capital, aims to make itself militarily supreme. It will then dominate 
the new-found wealth, oil, and all those countries bordering the eastern 
Mediterranean. Egypt fears that the control of the Suez Canal may be- 
come Israeli. Hence it will be seen there is agreement in Arab lands. 
The military potential of Israel must be kept within strict limits relative 
to their own forces, her aims clarified, her immigration controlled. 

To many of us such Arab fears and suspicions may appear unjustified 
and the Arab and his friends may seem just backward and unreason- 
able. And, after all, does it matter what they think? It would not have 
mattered a century ago when Britain was the workshop of the world, 
relying on her own great coal resources for fuel. But by an amazing 
turn of the wheel of fate coupled with the labours of those who dis- 
covered and developed the oil, that same Arab opinion can today 
have a profound affect on Europe and the British Commonwealth. 
This the Arab knows even should we overlook it, and the closure of the 
Suez Canal was not so much the whim of Nasser as a symptom of the 
nervousness that is now felt widely in the Middle East, and an 
evidence of Arab ability to unite on what they regard as any critical 
issue. The Israeli thrust to the Canal in 1956, supported by the West 
was thus bound to meet the full Arab opposition that it did and with 
the retreat of British and French forces in the face of censure, rightly 
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or wrongly, at their apparently combining with Israel, the way was 
opened for Russia to obtain her first foothold in both Syria and Egypt 
A sore point, one gathers, is this: the Western press naturally gives 
its own case the main publicity, and the ordinary person is quite un- 
informed about the need for an understanding of the Arab viewpoint 
It is certainly as well to remind ourselves that today dependence on, 
and the need for reciprocal trade with, the Arab world is far greater 
than it ever was. Due to the oil we use from their lands, those coun- 
tries are co-operative with us in the passage of our ships over the 
oceans, much of our road and rail transport and ever-new ventures 
in industry, agriculture and home comfort, including plastics, deter- 
gents, resins and all things from oil. 

Apart from this cloud cast by Israel over the Middle East scene, 
grown already a great deal larger than a man’s hand since Britain is 
accused of having fallen from her high integrity as far as Arab welfare 
is concerned, I believe that in Iraq the advice of Britain has been 
widely heeded. An intelligent people have recognized the wisdom of 
the tolerant way of life we have introduced. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the relatively tiny British Isles have 
turned magic keys in India, Egypt and Iraq. Colonialism, imperialism 
or no, it remains a fact that British influence has been of profound and 
lasting benefit and a major factor in world progress. These three are 
all now countries to be reckoned with, and if this book shows an 
example of the manner in which they have been brought to maturity, 
and of the thoughts and hopes of the mentors, it will not have 
failed. 

It should not surprise us if there were a reversion against the outcry 
against colonialism and a call for more, not less of it, for as I hope this 
book shows, our work was in essence just service. Populations have 
grown up which would not have existed but for this very colonialism. 
It was the close co-operation between the leaders and the led through 
all adversity that hewed down the mountains and uncovered the 
treasures. Of these treasures the greatest of all was the realization of 
kinship between man and man extending far beyond race or creed, a 
discovery immortalized by Kipling in verse profoundly philosophical. 
Those who served the old Colonial Empire did so without any propor- 
tionate reward, and often enough for the sake of the service given 


. alone. 


Some indication of the technical spirit that has grown up in Iraq is 
given by the unusual qualifications of the responsible ministers and 
executives of the present government. Of these, and many are com- 
paratively young men, quite a few are British university graduates in 
engineering, science and architecture. Others have had American and 
European technical educations. Few governments of the world can be 
so technically and scientifically informed and the progress rate in Iraq 
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may, given continued economic stability and a world reasonably at 
peace, be expected to increase rather than diminish. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that the many projects for increasing 
prosperity in Iraq depend on the sale of the oil. This in turn depends 
on the safety of the pipe-lines and pumping stations that transport it 
over not just one but several different Arab countries before it reaches 
the Mediterranean. And it must also be realized that to the Arab there 
are certain things money will not buy from him. These are his ancient 
territories, his freedom of movement over them and his right of 
development of their natural assets. There are too his rights over the 
limited water these semi-desert countries possess—for he still must 
place all his physical dependence upon water as in the past. He would 
like, too, an appreciation of the part he now plays in the world with 
us, since oil has become such a paramount necessity, and he has 
welcomed its export. 

If we have understanding of the not unreasonable outlook in these 
matters of the Middle Eastern peoples, we of the West can, if we wish, 
easily enough maintain good relations with all of them. 


A. M. HAMILTON 


Sevenoaks, Kent 
1958 
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CHAPTER I 


Land of Eternal Conflict 


From whatever quarter the city is approached no one can forget his 
first sight of Baghdad as it appears on the flat horizon—tall minarets 
and even taller factory chimneys thrusting above the date palms and 
the domes of mosques. Often above the venerable town there hangs a 
pall of smoke. Factory chimneys and minarets! A strange combina- 
tion: all of them leaning a little this way or that. 

When the hot sun beats on the desert the mirage makes the whole 
silhouette stand clear of the earth, and it shimmers and waves above 
the skyline. Like the floating island of Laputa it seems to move over 
the land from place to place. Even today, half-modernized, half- 
antiquated, Baghdad can yet look a magic city as of old. 

As one comes closer this visionary effect diminishes till in the out- 
skirts of the town the romance of the place is lost in squalid streets. 
Baghdad has only two main thoroughfares; the rest of the city is for 
the most part a rabbit-warren of flat-roofed houses built haphazard 
beside the Tigris River. The incoming road from the west crosses a 
railway-line which is actually a part of the famous Berlin-Baghdad 
railway planned by Germany for the conquest of India—a dream of 
the Kaiser’s that never materialized. 

During my years of service in Iraq I visited Baghdad many times. I 
came to it from the deserts of the south and from the mountains of the 
north—often enough sick and fever-ridden seeking the healing treat- 
ment of its well-run hospital. And just as with travellers of old who 
rode in on their camels from the dusty desert, Baghdad never failed to 
make its impression on me. It has a gaudy yet dreary grandeur in 
keeping with the barren plains around, and to the Arab mind Baghdad 
is Paradise itself. 

: The angels in this heaven, however, are of a very motley variety. 
The jostling, wrangling crowd of shopkeepers in the bazaars crying 
their wares vie with the louts and mannerless street urchins who 
pounce upon the newly-arrived visitor like vultures, and make him 
wish he had stayed in the silent and empty desert. If he can escape 
these birds of prey while they fight each other for the right to accom- 
pany him as guides, interpreters and whatnot, and board a horse- 
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drawn ‘arabana’ with its decrepit steeds and noisy bell, he may at last 
find some quiet lane where a sleepy carpet vendor who speaks no 
English will let him sit and smoke amongst the rugs and junk of his 
incense-scented den. Quietness is to be found in this garish town if one 
knows where to seek it, for Baghdad’s ancient name is Dar-es-Salaam 
—the House of Peace. 

The wide river, too, is peaceful enough except when the ‘shemal’ or 
north wind blows, and the floating Maude Bridge rocks and tears at 
its anchorage. In a way that even the smoking factory-chimneys cannot 
efface, Baghdad at night, seen from the verandas high above the river 
where ‘Baghdadis’ love to sit and gossip, is a wonderful sight. Lights 
gleam in the rippling water, and the round ‘ghuffas’, loaded to the 
gunwale with melons from Samarrah, steal silently to the landing- 
stages, while the ‘sofinas’ with their burden of dates from the south go 
sailing by. A steamboat whistles and stirs up the river-mud with its 
paddle-wheel, rousing curses from the fisherman who stands, his 
naked body shining like a bronze statue, patiently casting his net from 
the high nose of his anchored boat. i 

Women come and go over the bridge. There are batches of tribal 
women who fetch their produce for the morrow’s market; Armenian 
women with white ‘abbas’ over their heads; women well-dressed and 
ill-dressed, some in western clothes, some in eastern robes, some 
veiled, some unveiled; women with voices harsh and querulous, or 
beneath lifted veil caressingly seductive to the men who pass; but 
most are silent, soft-footed creatures gliding swiftly by like veiled 
spirits, bent on their own mysterious affairs. 

Here and there on the river’s banks are cabarets with strings of 
coloured lights, and raucous saxophone bands, the quavering singing 
of the ‘artistes’ punctuated by the deep throbbing of large engines in 
the ice-factory nearby. Over the water comes the weird music of the 
Bedouin emanating from the ‘chaikhanas’ or tea-shops, red with the 
glow of cooking braziers. 

From the street that ends at the bridge one hears the dismal cries of 
cigarette and sweet vendors chanting their wares in Arabic, ‘Cigarettes, 
three for a “‘fils”, three for a “‘fils’’.’ Sometimes yells and altercations 
arise, followed by the blowing of police-whistles, but the jingle of 
horse and donkey bells, the grunting of camels, and the calls of 
bargees and fishermen soon join together to drown this discord. 

Now dimly, now clearly against the reflections of a myriad lamps on 
the opposite bank one sees moving figures, the working women who 
come down to the water’s edge, fill their ‘mesakhin’ or water-gourds, 
wash themselves and their children in the sluggish current by the 
bridge and under cover of the darkness steal off to their homes 
again. As the hour advances the streets, the bridge, the cabarets 


1 A ‘fils’ is about a farthing. 
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and the coffee-shops grow still in sleep and only the ancient river flows 
on unceasing. 


To this city of Baghdad I came, in January 1928, to join the Iraq 
Public Werks Department. My first station was as Engineer-in-Charge 
of the district or ‘liwa’ of Diwaniyah, some hundred and twenty miles 
south on the Euphrates river, and my orders were to start at once, 
taking with me the wherewithal to establish a household. 

In Baghdad I bought a Chevrolet car and was introduced to Hassan. 
Hassan was brought to me by his friend Charlie, who was boy-about- 
the-house or ‘bearer’ to my first host in Iraq, the Director of my new 
Department. Hassan spoke English of a sort, wore dilapidated Euro- 
pean clothes and had an expansive smile that displayed a prominent 
gold tooth in which he took great pride. He produced a document of 
military origin which gave his photograph on the first page (an elegant 
young man with a black moustache strangely belying his present 
seedy appearance), and stated that he had served as bearer to several 
officers of His Majesty’s Forces. He seemed from his certificates to be 
possessed of the most surprising virtues, and his previous employers 
had apparently parted from him with the greatest reluctance. Why 
they had eventually found it necessary to discharge such a paragon at 
all was veiled in mystery. 

Hassan was a Kurd from Bitlis in the far north and said he wished 
to accompany me on my travels. He told me I must not gather the 
impression that he required any wages for this; but in order that he 
might do full justice to my honourable position in the country he felt 
that some money was needed to keep up his appearance as my language 
tutor, interpreter and ambassador. He added that he would always 
regard my life and property as his own. With regard to the latter 
assertion, at least, he spoke the truth! 

I ascertained that forty rupees a month was considered fair wages 
for a bearer, so I gave him fifty to keep him honest and engaged him, 
and he served me well for many a day on the desert plains of 
Diwaniyah. 

In the buying of my household gear and in the packing of it on the 
new car Hassan excelled himself. Western owners of motor cars 
cannot have the faintest idea of what a car’s carrying capacity really is. 
To the Eastern mind a car doesn’t look a car unless it has boxes piled 
to the hood on the back seat, bedding roped between the mudguards 
and the bonnet, petrol tins strapped on the running-boards, and spare 
tyres, an iron bedstead or two, and a few chairs loaded on the carrier. 
The main idea is to get as much gear sticking out sideways as possible, 
because this will obstruct other cars that pass and help to make 
pleasant repartee between drivers—especially if a wind-screen should 
get broken by hitting the end of a bedstead projecting from the car in 
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front. As the vehicles are always crammed to capacity, I found that 
Arab passengers often choose to stand or sit on the running-boards, 
and now and then are bowled off by the overhanging gear on a passing 
car. Such incidents, together with a few highway robberies, make the 
roads of Iraq most interesting, just as the perpetual use of old- 
fashioned tooters and loud klaxons make them melodious. 

When I bought my car in Baghdad I decided to enter thoroughly 
into the Eastern spirit of things. We loaded the Chevrolet to Hassan’s 
entire satisfaction. The boxes of crockery and glass and bottles occu- 
pied the safest places on the back seat, for I was assured that any loss 
of beverages or tonics was a serious matter to a household ‘out in the 
blue’. Then we packed the little car till it bulged on every side, and to 
every bulge and every bracket we hitched something or other till the 
vehicle looked like a Christmas tree on wheels. 

After a last checking of petrol and water I climbed in over the rope- 
bound doors beside Hassan, who sat in lordly state wearing his best 
red fez. I let in the clutch of our brand new car, and we slithered out 
on to the strip of mud that was called the road to Diwaniyah—and so 
my adventures began. 

This was in winter, the time of year when the roads of Iraq can be 
really muddy, and it so happened that when I set forth it had been 
raining hard for two days. The hundred and twenty mile ‘road’ to 
Diwaniyah was nothing more than a deeply-rutted track with an earth 
surface—no road-formation, no metalling—and after the rain it 
proved to be a squelching morass. Very few cars were attempting the 
journey, but with the aid of skid-chains, we bravely ploughed and 
splashed and bumped along. 

We passed through several Arab villages, where children shouted at 
us in derision, pitched clods at us and grabbed at the back of the car 
to try to steal a ride, as children will do the world over: Hassan had to 
get out at times to chase them away. 

A little over half-way betwen Diwaniyah and Baghdad we came to 
Babylon. The bad roads had made us late and we still had fifty miles 
to run, so I decided I must come back some other time to explore these 
ruins as they deserved. The fabulous old city looked as ancient as the 
desert itself as I drove by. Its walls, half-excavated, still showing traces 
of once beautiful frescoes, stood out like the bones of some skeleton 
that had been better left buried in peace under the mound of silt that 
covered them. The hanging gardens of Babylon and the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar are now just dreary heaps of crumbling brickwork 
amid excavated earth. I hope that sooner or later, when archaeologists 
have learned all they need to know, kindly nature will bury these ruins 
once again. It seems more than likely: the dust of the desert blows 
eternally. 

Just beyond Babylon lies Hillah, one of the large towns situated on 
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the branch of the Euphrates that is controlled by the Hindiyah Bar- 
rage, a high dam with sluice-gates built by British contractors under 
the Turkish régime before the war. Hillah is picturesque as Arab 
towns go, for it is in the midst of date gardens. Above the palms rise a 
few of those massive and imposing, yet woefully cracked and unsafe 
Turkish buildings, largely composed of bricks purloined from Baby- 
lon. The Babylonian bricks, be it remarked, are among the best ever 
made, and are superior to those burned in Iraq today, both in their 
hardness and in their freedom from salt, which is so detrimental to 
durability. As one walks in the ‘serai’ or Government offices at Hillah 
one steps on paving from which the cuneiform characters are still not 
worn off. Perhaps some of the tiles record the laws of Khammurabi, 
not so different from those administered by the judges who walk there 
now, four thousand years after the original code was given to the 
Sumerian people. 

Beyond Hillah the road became worse than I had dreamed a road 
could be. But this was the last lap to Diwaniyah—or so I thought— 
and with the skid-chains swirling mud in all directions and the engine 
labouring in first gear we forged slowly ahead, sometimes sliding 
helplessly into side-drains, sometimes stuck completely in puddles of 
glutinous mud a foot or more in depth. On these occasions Hassan 
climbed out, trod delicately through the slush to the rear of the car, 
made grunts as though he were pushing hard, and yelled encourage- 
ment as the wheels spun and the tyres grew hot. It says much for 
American cars that they stand up to the buffeting they get on such 
journeys. Moreover, American business methods see to it that spares 
can be purchased in any bazaar in the country. The servicing of Eng- 
lish cars did not, at that time at least, come near the American 
standard of efficiency. 

Somehow or other we got twenty miles along that road, cheered by 
the thought that with every yard we were getting nearer home. 

But then we came to, the culvert. 

It looked like an ordinary culvert built of date-palm logs covered 
with earth and forming the usual hog-back rising four feet above the 
road surface. Up we ran. Crash! We were through. There was a large 
hole in the crown of the culvert and our back wheels were spinning 
uselessly in space. 

We crawled out over the baggage and took stock of our position. 
There seemed no possibility of a move either backwards or forwards. 
In the distance on the right we could see the dome of a mosque, but 
there was no vestige of the railway or of Diwaniyah. Even if we un- 
loaded it would take much time and great luck to jack our car out 
unaided. It was getting dusk and the district had an evil reputation. 
Hassan assured me it was more than likely we should be attacked by 
robbers, and described with lurid details what would happen if we 
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were. But he was a true Eastern philosopher, and ended his terrifying 
anticipations by remarking, “Allah Karim—God is good.’ 

If attacked we really should be in‘a serious predicament with all 
these stores to lose; and almost as Hassan spoke four Arabs appeared, 
coming towards us over the fields. 

‘Salaam alekum,’ they greeted us. 

Hassan replied, ‘Alekum es Salaam.’ 

In the gathering darkness we looked at one another. Over their 
heads they wore long ‘abbas’ which fell loosely to their knees and 
under which any manner of weapons might be concealed. Their feet 
were bare and their gaunt features seen between the folds of their 
cloaks were as inscrutable as the desert itself. 

When we asked their business they said they were tribal Arabs from 
the village, the mosque of which we could see in the distance. They in 
their turn inquired if we were thinking of staying the night here or 
merely resting, or, if neither, where we supposed we were making for. 
Somehow I began to like these chaps and felt that if they were robbers 
at all they could perhaps be persuaded to leave us our boots (for it 
was the usual custom to strip your victims naked). Hassan said that 
we were on our way to Diwaniyah, but added that we were now stuck 
—as if this was not already obvious enough. 

‘Do you think you are going to Diwaniyah?’ said the first sour- 
looking Arab and began to laugh. The second laughed, the third 
laughed, and then the fourth joined in. 

Hassan looked green, but repeated, “Yes, Diwaniyah.’ 

The Arabs continued to laugh. 

‘This isn’t the road to Diwaniyah, it goes to Kufah. You should have 
turned left at Hillah. You are on the wrong road!’ they said, and they 
laughed once more. 

In some consternation I got out the map. If, as the Arabs asserted, 
that was Kifl we could see about five miles away on the right, we were 
certainly on the wrong road, well on the way to Kufah. We were only 
about forty miles wrong. There seemed nothing else to do now, so I 
laughed too. The Arabs thought this was the best joke they had heard 
for weeks and were so pleased about it that they helped us lift and 
drag the car out of the hole in the culvert then and there. I turned her 
round and pointed her nose for Hillah once again. 

How we drove back after dark along that morass of a road I cannot 
tell. Perhaps our own wheel-ruts helped us, as they sometimes do in 
heavy mud. Later I became a past master in this sort of driving and 
got to know just which kind of mud would break transmission shafts 
and which kind would not. That night, however, I was lucky in more 

ways than one, and the new car somehow churned and floundered 
back to Hillah without a breakage. 

In all the larger towns of Iraq Government Rest-Houses had been 
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built for the use of officials on tour in their districts, for it was in- 
advisable that officers of the state should have to thrust themselves 
upon local hospitality—though sometimes there was no alternative to 
this. These rest-houses were usually just unfurnished buildings that 
gave shelter to those who might have occasion to use them tempor- 


` arily. 


As we searched through Hillah in the darkness for the local rest- 
house the prospect of spending a night there seemed none too joyful, 
yet better that than to sleep in the open by the muddy roadside. When 
after following and returning from many wrong streets and alleys I at 
last drove up to the rest-house, I was most pleasantly surprised to see 
lights and the flicker of a fire within and to be greeted cheerily by two 
other wayfarers who seemed already quite at home. 

‘Come right in out of the mud,’ they said, and I required no further 
pressing, for never had a dingy, smoky room lit by one hurricane lamp 
and a wax candle looked so attractive. A meal was being got ready in 
an annexe and the smell of frying meat was most alluring to a man 
dog-tired and hungry. 

I introduced myself and discovered who my companions were. One 
was the civil surgeon of the district, the other an officer of the local 
levy troops. They were ‘old campaigners’ and men whom I was to get 
to know well, as they were on outstation duty like myself. Let us call 
them respectively Captains McNish and McTavish,! for they both 
originated north of the Tweed. The first was a bronzed, wiry man of 
the R.A.M.C., famed for his skill with a shot-gun and his amusing 
tales of a doctor’s life among the Arabs. He spoke Arabic with the 
most perfect fluency and was revered among the tribes as a great 
healer. The other, a taciturn little soldier from Glasgow with a merry 
red face, baked hard as nails by many a long summer under desert sun, 
was a man obviously quick-witted and capable in time of danger. 

As the dinner cooked we sat by the crackling fire of dry camelthorn 
and date fronds and I told them the story of my day’s misadventures. 
They laughed heartily at the account of my long and unfortunate trip 
down the road to Kufah, and rather blamed Hassan, now busy helping 
with the dinner. He was certainly my interpreter, but I felt guiltily that 
it was I who had the map. 

‘Of course,’ I concluded, ‘those four chaps were perfectly harmless 
labourers and I don’t suppose there has been any lawlessness to speak 


~ of in this country since we took it out of Turkish hands; nor likely 


to be.’ 

‘We’ve both seen too much of Iraq to be able to share that optim- 
ism,’ said McNish. ‘Those Arabs you met happened to be good 
fellows. Some are, but many aren’t. However, dinner is served, so let’s 


1 When referring in this book to people still connected with Iraq, fictitious names 
have been freely used. 05 
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go and encourage the cook, and for your very necessary education 
as newcomer we'll tell you some stories of the district later on.’ 

Half an hour later with pipes filled and a pleasant sense of comfort 
within, we returned to the fire, and the world seemed as if it had always 
been full of peace and contentment. Yet I knew I had better listen 
carefully to what these men had to say, as I noticed now for the first 
time that as we sat and talked there were rifles and pistols within easy 
reach and a sentry could be heard tramping outside the door. 

‘You have today by mistake visited a most notable place,’ said 
McNish. ‘Probably the heaviest, and in my opinion, the most un- 
necessary loss of British life in this country since the fall of Kut-el- 
Amarah, occurred on that Kufah road. Like to hear about it?’ 

‘I certainly should,’ I replied eagerly. 

‘Well, this is what happened,’ said McNish. ‘During the Arab revolt 
against the British in 1920 a battalion of the Manchester Regiment was 
overwhelmed near Kifl. They had been sent out to relieve the garrison 
at Kufah which was besieged by the Arabs, but before they reached 
the beleaguered town, and owing to the failure to find drinking-water 
where expected, the order was given for the column to retire to Hillah 
in the darkness. The rebel tribesmen, hovering on the flanks, hadn’t 
dared to attack in the daytime, but a night march over that broken 
country gave them just the chance for which they had waited. 

‘In summer the desert between Hillah and Kufah is a maze of dry 
watercourses and ditches, over which field-guns and wheeled transport 
could be dragged only with the greatest difficulty even in daylight. 
The previous day had been long and scorching and there had been only 
brackish water to drink, which even the camels had refused. Thus the 
troops were certainly in no condition for the march they had to under- 
take. Had they stayed where they were all might have been well, for 
they could probably have reached the Euphrates next morning. 

‘In many ways the Arabs resemble the “pi” dogs of their villages 
that never attack or even show hostility until they know their prey is 
already in difficulties. So the tribesmen came out to await their chance 
and knew just when to swoop. 

‘After nightfall, from the perfect cover of the ditches, they opened 
fire on the struggling horse-teams. The column was thrown into con- 
fusion and became scattered in the darkness. An heroic effort was 
made to counter-attack and win through to Hillah, but the remnant 
that survived the retreat was less than half the battalion that had set 
out to the relief of Kufah. There were heavy British casualties and 
many of the men got lost in the night and were taken prisoners by the 
tribesmen. 

‘A field-gun had to be abandoned by the Manchesters after they had 
removed the breech-block to render the weapon useless; but that was 
by no means the last we heard of that particular eighteen-pounder. 
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‘Speaking of field-guns,’ the civil surgeon continued. ‘While all this 
was happening near Kifl, I was myself with another column about 
thirty miles away accompanying the train that was evacuating 
Diwaniyah and coming northward. We made slow progress, for the 
rebels had destroyed the whole length of the railway, and our engin- 
eers, protected by machine-gun pickets, had to repair almost every 
foot of the line. Meanwhile, as close behind as they dared approach, 
the Arabs pulled it up again. Fortunately we were able to keep them 
at a respectful distance by shelling them with shrapnel, but some of 
the empty shrapnel-cases happened to fall among our own Indian 
rearguard and one man was wounded severely. 

‘“Why didn’t you chaps keep out of the way of those falling 
shrapnel-cases?” I asked him when I was dressing his wound. 

< “Oh,” said the casualty, “we didn’t think anyone could get hurt 
by those things because they had gone off already.” 

‘That railway line was a cursed thing to try to defend and there were 
some desperate fights along it. The most heroic of all was at Samawah, 
ninety miles south of here. The evacuating train went off the rails and 
couldn’t be got on again. There were only two or three men in charge, 
but they refused to surrender to the rebels and with their pistols held 
several hundred Arabs in check. At last the train was set on fire and 
the defenders had to abandon it; then they fought on in the open and 
sold their lives dearly. The Arabs still speak with wonder of those 
mad “Englises” who refused to surrender. 

‘But you make McTavish here tell you how the garrison at Kufah 
got on after the Manchesters failed to turn up to relieve them,” con- 
cluded the doctor as he reached for the matches to relight his pipe. 
‘He was one of the lads who has good reason to know.’ 

McTavish demurred when it came to talking about his own ex- 
ploits, but finally agreed to do his bit towards the evening’s entertain- 
ment and my education. 

‘Well, we had plenty of ammunition’, he began, ‘and a strongly 
fortified position in the heart of the city only about a mile from the 
great mosque of Ali. Kufah, you know, is one of the most holy places 
in the whole Mohammedan world for the Shiahs, as it was there that 
Ali who founded their sect was said to have been murdered about the 
seventh century. 

‘On several occasions we were attacked and at one stage the Arabs 
even attempted to tunnel under our defences. But we had good walls 
round the barracks and enough machine-guns mounted on them to 
beat off any direct assault. 

‘The guns, too, commanded the Euphrates which ran right past the 
barracks beside the quay-wall or Janding-place. Here as an extra help 
in our defence we had the little river gunboat Firefly. She was moored 
at our front door, so to speak, and the gangway which ran on to her 
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was so well protected by sandbags that you could get in reasonable 
safety from the barracks to the gunboat without being potted at. We 
were quite proud of our gunboat and she was very useful in such a 
position, much more use than if she were cruising on the river, where 
she’d probably have stranded on a sandbank as the Greenfly did at 
Samawah. In that event it’s a pretty hopeless position if the banks of 
the river are high and the Arabs command the boat with rifle-fire. In 
the case of the Greenfly it’s not certain whether the Indian crew 
mutinied or not—at the time it seemed a pretty suspicious business— 
but anyway she was lost near Samawah. The Firefly, however, seemed 
safe enough at Kufah because our guns had command of the position 
—or so we reckoned. 

‘Our aeroplanes sometimes flew over and dropped messages and 
even food. We heard how the Manchesters had come out to relieve 
us and had retired, but that headquarters wanted us to hold on 
in spite of this reverse. Even cases of ammunition were being dropped 
by parachute into the various besieged forts—for we weren't the 
only garrison cut off at that time. If the cases didn’t fall as they 
were meant to within the defences a party had to go out and fight 
to recover them. There were several stout efforts of this sort in May, 
1920, usually successful in spite of the heavy odds against the sortie 
party. 

‘One morning at dawn some time after we’d heard about the 
Manchesters, there was a flash and a tremendous report from the date 
garden on the opposite bank of the river, and to our surprise and dis- 
may we saw that the Firefly was ablaze. She had been hit by a shell. 
We didn’t know that the enemy possessed artillery, and in any case it 
was a most unexpected disaster that the boat should have been set 
alight by the very first shot. 

‘The machine-gunners had noted the flash in the date garden and 
now spotted the field-gun, and the enemy gun-crew was quickly dealt 
with. There was no more heard from the field-gun that day: neverthe- 
less the Firefly had to be sunk by Lewis-gun fire from the barracks as 
she couldn’t be saved and her magazine might explode. 

‘Elated with their success, the Arabs moved the gun during the 
night to a new position, and at dawn aimed and fired again, this time 
at the defences. But the wall of the barracks was solid and the shell 
did little damage, and once again the crew of the gun was caught in a 
hail of machine-gun bullets. So for many mornings this went on, a 
few shots being fired from the gun at considerable expense of life to 
the enemy, till at last they gave it up. But that first shot was an un- 
lucky one for us when we lost the Firefly. 

‘We held on at Kufah. Bread and flour ran out, so we had to kill a 
cavalry horse or two and eat them. But meat alone is poor food and 
we got very sick and came out all over in boils. After three months of 
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this we were at last relieved, but it took us a long time to get fit again 
after that horse-flesh diet. 

‘There were a few loyal Arabs who stuck by us during the siege. 
One told us afterwards how the field-gun had been aimed at the 
Firefly by the Arabs who didn’t know a thing about the sights. They 


- simply looked through the barrel before they loaded. As to where the 


missing breech-block came from, that’s still a mystery to us. The story 
goes that the rebels indented on the British Ordnance Department at 
Baghdad, and were supplied! It sounds highly probable to me,’ and 
the Scotch officer laughed as he finished his modest story of the 
historic defence of Kufah. 








CHAPTER II 


Diwaniyah 








Diwaniyah is only a small Arab town situated on a canal, yet it is 
the centre of a wide tribal district which embraces all the branches of 
the Euphrates thereabouts and extends southward to the fringe of the 
great Arabian Desert. 

The town has the inevitable bazaar with narrow, smelly, roofed-in 
streets, a railway station and a serai or block of Government offices 
built of poor bricks in the crude Turkish style. Within the serai are to 
be found the rooms of the officials of the departments of Irrigation, 
Administration, Customs and Revenue, and of the Law Courts, the 
Treasury and the Jail, not to mention those of the Public Works 
Department to which I belonged. We were accommodated in two 
rooms with domed roofs, in one of which Jewish clerks dealt with 
accounts and typed letters and reports with that business ability which 
distinguishes this race the world over. In the other were drawing tables 
and cupboards full of plans and mathematical instruments which 
make the engineer feel at home wherever he may be. 

Outside in the general courtyard there rose a perpetual babble of 
voices speaking Arabic—a language I was already beginning to learn. 
Petitioners in law cases argued in tones of high altercation, stilled 
periodically by the melancholy cadences of the court-crier from the 
balcony above announcing judgments and calling the new cases. A 
rattle of chains and a clatter of rifles and many loud, sharp orders 
told me when a bevy of prisoners in their grey-white convict clothes 
were being escorted from their cells for labour duties, usually chained 
hand or foot. : 

The Diwaniyah serai was a building typical of the old Turkish 
administration. It had been condemned by my department as rotten 
and unsafe, but was still in use for want of funds to build a new one. 
No doubt the Turks would have given the same reason for their 
neglect of it, so one must not criticize too severely. 

There was indeed one survival of the Turkish régime that I thor- 
oughly approved of. Copious trays of tea and coffee were provide 
every hour or so, brought in by old men called ‘chaichis’, to all the 
offices in turn and offered to everyone who might chance to be there. 
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The tea was served in very small, narrow-waisted glasses with much 
sugar but no milk; and coffee was drunk as a thick fluid from a 
thimble-like cup. I found that both tea and coffee had a very desirable 
tranquillizing effect upon the troubled stream of humanity that flowed 
in past the sentry at the serai doorway from the turbulent desert 
around. 

Across the road the hospital, also a relic of Turkish times, was an 
offence not to be condoned. The walls were cracked, the rough poplar 
beams of the roof were broken and sagging and patched between with 
‘scrim’ to keep scorpions, ants and dirt from dropping on the patients 
as they lay on the earth floor groaning in the noisy way Arabs have 
when sick. To give the place the proper medical odour, or perhaps to 
obscure worse smells, cans of disinfectant were poured over the floor 
by the one-eyed Arab orderly. Next door was the operating theatre, a 
room much like the others, but a little smaller and having a slab table 
in the centre. There was wire gauze over the window openings to keep 
out the flies, though this seemed to be mainly for the sake of appear- 
ances, as the insects could and did enter as freely as they wished 
through the broken door, which would never more than half shut. 
The floor sloped to a sump in the middle leading to the usual cesspool 
beneath, into which refuse from the operating table or from the col- 
lapsing roof could be conveniently swilled. There was the same drain- 
age in the courtyard outside; but, as these sumps led nowhere, they 
were usually, in the winter-time at least, in an overflowing condition 
and the smell of disinfectant was not always the predominant one. In 
the women’s ward there were even a few iron bedsteads, though they 
were seldom used; Arab women prefer to lie on the hard ground. 
Accurate diagnosis and treatment was almost impossible, as these 
women refused to take off their veils, let alone their abbas, so they lay 
and wailed on the floor believing that the magical influence of the 
noble ‘Khasta-Khana’ or hospital building (they had probably never 
seen a better) would cure them of all ills as surely as the wonderful 
apple of Prince Ahmad was said to do in the Arabian Nights stories. 
One of my first jobs was to inspect and report on the condition of this 
building. I did this in such a way that even the serious-minded Jewish 
clerk grinned as he typed the report. There is a new hospital in 
Diwaniyah now! 

I found myself in charge of a very mixed staff at Diwaniyah. In 
addition to the Jewish clerks there was a huge Indian Sikh named 
Natha Singh, who acted as senior supervisor. He had a cheery smile 
and good manners, but his greatest asset was that he never com- 
plained, no matter where he was sent or what job he was given. 
Further, I had a Baghdad Christian, a Kurd, and a Turkish carpenter, 
all of them willing enough but none possessing the technical ability of 
the Sikh. They were scattered here and there in charge of various jobs 
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then in progress. The Indian was driving piles for a long bridge over 
one of the branches of the Euphrates, the others were building block- 
houses or making roads. Curiously enough, the Christian was busy 
erecting a fine new school in the Holy City of Najaf, where the gold- 
plated dome of the huge mosque of Ali gleams afar over desert and 
marsh, and to which corpses are brought for burial from the ends of 
the Shiah Mohammedan world. Formerly Christians entering Najaf 
were murdered, but here was Jacques Teresa building a school! 

The strangest man of all my staff was Fattah Bey. One day an old 
man came into my office with a letter from my Director at Baghdad 
asking me to find him a job, if possible. He could speak little Arabic 
and no English, but addressed me in fluent German, a language I can’t 
even pretend to understand. The Jewish clerk came to my help with 
his knowledge of Turkish and we heard some part of the story of 
Fattah Bey, ex-Colonel of Turkish engineers, ex-custodian of British 
prisoners-of-war in Turkey, and one-time opponent of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha. As his testimonials a strange collection of documents was laid 
on the table before me, curiosities indeed. There were diplomas in 
engineering from the important German university where Fattah Bey 
had been educated, press cuttings telling of the daring feats he had 
performed in the Turco-Grecian wars and letters from certain cele- 
brated British admirals and soldiers thanking him for his kindly treat- 
ment of prisoners who had been under his charge. When I asked why 
he had left Turkey he confessed that he had been banished from his 
native land because of his political activities, and that he would be 
put to death immediately should he return. I took the old man on my 
staff, and he proved a willing worker and seemed satisfied with his 
humble job. Perhaps he had once aspired to be the leader of all 
Turkey, but I hesitated to question him, and he for his part remained 
silent concerning the mystery surrounding his banishment. 

The greatest engineering difficulties I experienced in the Diwaniyah 
liwa were caused by floods on the Euphrates River. Floods occur 
annually and have done so for thousands of years. Roads are washed 
out and bridges, buildings, and even whole towns, may be endangered 
if not destroyed. The chief reason for such wide inundation is that the 
river by its own deltaic action in depositing silt has gradually built its 
bed higher than the level of the surrounding country. The Arabs 
attempt to confine the river in its channel by keeping the banks in 
repair, but in flood-time it usually breaks through somewhere, the 
breach quickly widens and the whole surrounding country is sub- 
merged. When the flood-waters recede it is sometimes found that the 
river has chosen a completely new course, but usually the breach can 
be repaired and made safe for another year. 

Even in ordinary years the quantity of water carried down by these 
rivers at flood-time is ten times the flow in the low-water season; an 
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when the rainfall on the plains has been specially heavy and synchron- 
izes with a rapid melting of the snow on the high mountains of the 
north where the rivers rise, there may be sudden and tremendous floods 
on the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The flood of 1928 was a most serious one, and more than half the 
arable land of the district was inundated. Leagues of flat country were 
literally converted into rippling oceans, and often as far as the eye 
could see there was no land in sight. Tents, animals and even men 
were whisked off on the rising waters, and nearly all travelling had to 
be done by boat. In Iraq many of the roads are formed on bunds or 
high embankments, which are supposed to raise them above flood 
level. These were cut through in many places, and the floating bridges 
over rivers and canals had to be temporarily dismantled to save them 
from being washed away. In my shallow-draught ‘bellum’ I sailed for 
miles over vast newly-formed lakes, only a few date-palms appearing 
here and there above the water where the gardens and villages had 
once been. 

All the Semitic religions, Hebrew, Christian, and Mahommedan, 
have stories of vast floods that covered the whole earth. Sir Leonard 
Woolley tells us that the Flood mentioned in the seventh chapter of 
the Book of Genesis undoubtedly occurred in Mesopotamia, when 
‘the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven, were covered’. As I sailed my un- 
wieldy craft, caulked with native bitumen just as was the Ark of Noah, 
` over the flooded plains, looking for landmarks that were once our 
roads and bridges, and brought the workmen to safety with some at 
least of their belongings, I realized that this story of the first flood 
originated in very real experiences. 

The Rebellion of 1920 had flared first and worst in this district, and 
many Arab as well as British lives had been lost here. The majority of 
the Arabs of Diwaniyah however were not now openly hostile to the 
British officers who remained. In fact, the tribesmen and the poorer 
folk were usually trusting and friendly; but the leading townspeople 
seemed jealous and inclined to resent the influence of the English, 
and perhaps this was only natural. 

Among the Arabs were some who realized the advantage they had 
gained and who remained consistently loyal, often at considerable loss 
to themselves. One tribal chieftain at Diwaniyah who had lent a help- 
ing hand to several Englishmen in those times of trouble, extended his 
hospitality to me when I arrived. Well do I remember the Arab ban- 
quet at which I was the guest of honour. My digestion found it difficult 
to cope with the extensive and unusual menu and I took days to 
recover completely; but that does not lessen my gratitude for an old 
man’s kindness to a lonely engineer. 

We sat round a large tray on the ground with our legs crossed under 
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us—the soles of the feet must never be turned towards anyone, for 
that is extremely bad manners. Arab servants brought in the carefully 
prepared meal on many smaller trays and set them before us. We 
began with Dutch beer and lettuce. Then came a lamb roasted whole | 
and stuffed with raisins, almonds and spices. According to the custom 
of the land the meat was torn in pieces by our host and passed round 
together with the stuffing in large handfuls. The eye, which is con- 
sidered the most delicate titbit of all, was offered to me, but I politely 
refused it, and instead was given a portion of the tail which, from these 
fat-tailed desert sheep, is really delicious. Meat, together with handfuls 
of rice, was laid on flat thin sheets of ‘khubz’ or unleavened bread, 
which was then folded over to form a package that could be conveyed 
to the mouth (etiquette demanded that the right hand only should be 
used) and nibbled or gulped according to one’s skill. The more 
audible the mastication the better, as this showed how much the food 
was being enjoyed. Following the meat and rice, or rather simultane- 
ously with it, for all the dishes lay on the tray together, we were given 
a kind of chutney and rice wrapped in vine leaves, some sweet confec- 
tions that I cannot name, and finally large Basrah dates dipped in the 
‘iban’ or buffalo butter-milk which makes such an amazingly fine 
drink in these hot climates. For the dates it was provided thick, like 
junket, but there was also a bowl of milk-like consistency which was 
passed round for all to drink from in turn. At the end of the banquet 
came Turkish coffee and cigarettes. 

In Iraq the eating of meals together is considered a very important 
matter and is usually regarded as a pledge of friendship; but it is 
necessary to learn the correct etiquette or the host and his party will 
feel most uncomfortable. Fortunately I had been told about the 
various customs, and since this notable Arab continued my good 
friend while I was in Diwaniyah, and often visited my house, my mIs- 
takes cannot have been so flagrant that they could not be overlooked. 

There were two British officers attached to the ‘liwa’ when I arrived, 
one the Inspecting Officer of Police, the other the Administrative 
Inspector. Both were men who knew their business well or they would 
not have been put in charge of this turbulent area. 

There were about eight hundred mounted police in the Diwaniyah 
district, with a striking force of three hundred quartered in the large 
barracks in the town, behind which was the landing ground for aero- 
planes. It was a stirring sight to see the mounted police on parade. 
The Arabs are fine riders, and so also are the Kurds who formed 2 
large portion of this ‘gendarmerie’. The police officer, Captain Bent- 
ley, came from a British cavalry regiment, and therefore the equip- 
ment and smartness of the force were well-nigh perfect, and the 
drilling and maneeuvring always splendidly executed, in spite of the fact 
that every horse was an Arab stallion. Magnificent beasts they were 
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too, not nearly as big as an English hunter, but hardier for the kind of 
work they had to perform—long journeys over desert lands with little 
food or water. The example of the British officers in Iraq has eradicated 
much of that neglect and abuse of animals that unfortunately charac- 
terizes the East. A policeman might be excused duty for some minor 
or even imaginary sickness without much question, but let his horse 
get a sore back or let him leave some slight injury uncared for, then 
woe betide him. The result was that every horse on the parade-ground 
shone with well-groomed fitness. A finer sight I have never seen than 
the charge of the long line of stallions thundering and snorting across 
the desert aerodrome, led by their officer on his tall thoroughbred. 

When, as often happened, I had to do investigation work for roads 
or bridges in distant spots to which no car could take me, I had to 
borrow a horse from the local police post wherever I happened to be 
‘out in the blue’. The Arabs seemed to have the idea that all English- 
men were as good horsemen as Bentley, for I was usually given the 
wildest animal they could produce. I had done very little riding since 
I was a boy, so when on the first of these occasions I found that the 
horse chosen for me bucked, I promptly dismounted and exchanged it 
for another that bolted straightway. The track led along a railway line, 
and only by a miracle was I able to keep the creature out of the 
sleepers till at length I managed to pull him up. Fortunately my riding 
gradually improved, for these horses can be wicked and difficult beasts 
to control; and often I found it almost impossible to manage a 
strange Arab stallion that had not been ridden for some weeks, On one 
occasion the moment I was mounted my steed was off like a rocket. 
As we were on open desert with very few ditches, I decided to let him 
go till he was tired and more controllable, but soon realized that the 
beast had no intention of giving in. For six miles we fairly flew over the 
plains and my companions were left far behind. I pulled at the reins 
until my hands were blistered and raw, and eventually stopped the 
brute against a water-course. But even at the end of that terrific effort, 
he was quite prepared to start off as wildly as ever, and the Arabs 
assert that a good thoroughbred in this mood will never give in owing 
to fatigue, but will dash on till he drops dead. 

Often half the trouble with these horses arises from the use of the 
English instead of the Arab bridle they are accustomed to. The proper 
Arab gear for a horse’s head has no bit, nothing whatever in the 
mouth. Instead there is a curious little chain which goes round the 
nose like a halter and to the end of this is attached a single rein by 
which the horse is guided by pulling to left or right, and the animal 
readily gallops if the rein is let a little loose: the horses seem happier 


‘with this single rein and are actually much easier to control. If such 


bridles are better for these steeds, nothing can be said in favour of the 
rest of the Arab equipment. The police had English saddles, but the 
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native saddles that I often had to use were a curse. The stirrups, made 
of sheet-iron, were so wide and had such sharp corners that they could 
be used as spurs if necessary. They hung directly under the seat, and 
not forward, as on the English saddle, and were always too short, one 
almost invariably shorter than the other, and they could not be 
adjusted. The seat was narrow and uncomfortable and to keep the feet 
in the stirrups required an agonizing contortion of the knees, while to 
let them dangle free allowed the swinging stirrups to hit the horse’s 
ribs and drove him crazy. Many were the miserable hours that I spent 
in those native saddles on long wearisome journeys before I became 
accustomed to them. They were made of coloured leather with gaudy 
tassels and hangings; the wooden pommel was usually adorned with 
brass, or, on the saddles of the important sheikhs, even with gold. 

Yet there were many compensations. To go for a good gallop in a 
company of these Arab horses, their heads high in the air, their long 
manes and tails flying in the breeze, was ample reward for the discom- 
fort of the saddle. The Arabs themselves with their coloured abbas and 
kefiyahs streaming behind them as they leaned forward on their horses’ 
necks looked magnificent careering over the desert; and how the horses 
loved the exhilaration of the race! 

Let me return to the police and their work in Diwaniyah. The wor- 
ries caused to me by floods and horses were temporary and insignificant 
matters compared to the troubles and responsibilities of my com- 
panions of the administrative branches of the liwa. 

Practically every Arab tribesman had a rifle hidden somewhere 
which could be produced at short notice, though the law forbade them 
to carry firearms. The police therefore often met with determined 
opposition when they set out to arrest murderers and robbers. Never- 
theless wrong-doers were usually caught on the deserts or in the 
marshes, though often at great sacrifice to the police, and murderers 
were actually hanged in the main street of Diwaniyah as a grim 
warning to others. 

The Public Works Department to which I belonged contributed its 
share towards securing order. No less than five large brick-fortresses 
had been constructed and still more were to be built in inaccessible 
places where hostility was feared. These forts, situated so that there 
was a clear field of view all round them, were usually square in plan 
and had bastion towers at each corner. Both bastions and walls were 
loopholed for rifle-fire, and one side of the fort was formed by the 
government offices of the serai which was usually incorporated in 
these large police posts. Behind these offices, within a massive brick 
wall with a strong steel door, was a courtyard for the camels and 
horses of the police, and always a well of good water. The workman- 
ship and architecture were of a high standard and these buildings 

should last for centuries. We often experienced great difficulty in 
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constructing such forts, both in transporting materials and in per- 
suading men to work far from the coffee-shops and bazaars of the 
towns in hostile territory. 

Let us take the story of the building of the block-houses in the 
Southern Desert which borders Diwaniyah to the south-west, and of 
the Englishman who was known as ‘Abu Hunaich’, who broke the 
power of the notorious raider, Faisal Ad-Dawish, and averted war 
with Arabia. 

Arabia was at that time believed to be hostile to the kingdom of 
Iraq. The reason lay in the fact that the Wahabi or Puritan leader of 
the Arabs, King Ibn Saud, had displaced King Faisal’s father, King 
Hussein, as ruler of the Hejaz. The dream of that United Arabia, 
comprised of all the Arab-speaking peoples of the old Turkish Empire, 
had fallen through owing to this disputed question of leadership; and 
the historic work of Lawrence, Newcome and others in uniting the 
Arabs during the war had been largely undone by the Arabs them- 
selves, as seems inevitable while Arab character remains unchanged. 

There had been no boundary between Arabia and Iraq when these 
were both part of the old Ottoman Empire, and the southern tribes 
migrated freely from Arabia up the Euphrates. Hence when it was 
proclaimed by Britain that a boundary must be observed one hundred 
miles south-west from the Euphrates, there was grave danger of war. 
The Arab tribes near this border were accustomed to move about 
continually in search of fresh pastures, and they took no notice of the 
injunctions that they should not cross into Iraq territory. The Bedouin 
love to go where they wish, free as the desert air they breathe, raiding 
their rivals if the chance comes their way. Some friction was expected, 
but nothing of a serious nature. Unfortunately, however, there arose a 
veritable fanatic by the name of Faisal Ad-Dawish, Chief of the 
Ilwah Mutair, and leader of the Ikhwan, who raided over the frontier 
descending upon, looting and killing those tribes that preferred to 
accept the jurisdiction of Britain and the Government of Iraq. It was 
no mere boast that this raider had killed eighty-nine men with his own 
hand. 

The Ikhwan (or ‘brothers’) were extremely fanatical Mahommedan 
Puritans. They neither smoked nor touched alcohol as do less strict 
Mussulmen; they worshipped only the Prophet Mohammed allowing 
no place to his various relatives whom the Shiahs hold in reverence. 
Thus they looked upon all others, whether Mahommedan, Christian 
or Jew as libertines and idolaters fit only for death: moreover they put 
these sentiments into practice, and it would have gone hard with the 
Euphrates towns had the Ikhwan tribesmen attacked them in force. 
They loved war and murder and in battle it was said they would charge 
recklessly against machine-gun fire, plastering their faces with the 
blood of their fallen comrades. 
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The seriousness of the situation became evident when several raids 
were made by Faisal Ad-Dawish, and he not only carried off flocks 
and herds but ruthlessly murdered all the tribes-people he conquered. 
This happened far out in the desert, so that by the time the news 
reached Baghdad the raiders were well away with their spoils. 

As Britain was still the Mandatory Power in Iraq, aeroplanes were 
brought into use; but it was found that news of the raids always came 
too late—the raiders had vanished. Even if the Ikhwan were dis- 
covered, the airmen had no easy task when operating hundreds of 
miles from their nearest base. The planes were liable to be shot down 
when flying low in order to be able to distinguish the raiders from 
peaceful tribesmen; at times pilots were lost in the terrible dust storms 
of the desert and had to make a forced landing, when they were in 
grave danger from thirst or from a rifle bullet of the enemy. 

In such circumstances it was decided to build block-houses in the 
vicinity of the frontier. At a spot, Basaiyah, there were wells of rather 
brackish water, and here in the heart of the desert a party of Arab 
workmen sent out by the Public Works Department under an Indian 
Supervisor, began to build. A small police guard was provided. 

Determined to challenge the claim of the Iraq Government that its 
sovereignty extended so far into the desert, a raiding party of Faisal 
Ad-Dawish came over the border on fast-trotting camels and arrived 
outside the walls of the unfinished block-house one dark night. Camels 
move silently with their large soft feet and the desert Arabs can silence 
these grunting brutes in a wonderful way when they wish. Armed to 
the teeth and quite unnoticed the raiders crept to the doorway, where 
the sentry on guard dozed as he leaned upon the barrel of his rifle. 
No police picket had been placed outside and no signalling system 
had been arranged to give the alarm, for when the sun had set that 
evening over the stony desert there had been no sign of Bedouin on 
the far horizon, no hint of danger; yet not one of those who lay so 
wearily on the ground after their hard day’s toil was ever to see the 
sun rise again. 

At a signal there was a crashing volley and the guard at the gate 
fell dead; with fierce fanaticism in every eye the raiders surged through 
the doorway to massacre the sleeping inmates with pistol, rifle and 
dagger. When day broke there was silence at Basaiyah. There was no 
living soul within the fort, and the camelmen were far out of sight of 
their bloody deed. 

Thus do the Ikhwan know how to strike their blow and how to 
vanish into the desert again. 

When a fresh squadron of police came out to relieve their com- 
panions they entered a fort that seemed asleep, Against. the wall 
leaned a man wide-eyed and grinning. They shouted a welcome, but 


he made no reply; so they poked the silent mirthful one and a stiff 
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corpse fell sideways and bumped to the ground. Such was the welcome 
at Basaiyah. 

The challenge to Britain and to the Iraq Government was a serious 
one, and Ibn Saud, King of Arabia, was warned accordingly. He 
promptly denied all knowledge and responsibility for the doings of 
Faisal Ad-Dawish, and though at the time it was thought that the 
King secretly favoured the raids, later events proved him innocent of 
any connection with them. 

Meanwhile something had to be done to prevent repetition of such 
a disaster. So Captain Glover, the Administrative Inspector of Diwa- 
niyah, known to the Arabs as Abu Hunaich, was sent to deal with the 
situation. No man could have been better fitted for the task, for this 
quiet reserved officer of the Royal Engineers knew the mind of the 
desert Arab as few men knew it. He was held in the highest regard 
among the Bedouin tribes for his fairness and for his understanding 
of their peculiar tribal laws. Moreover, he had that indefinable quality 
of leadership of the tribes which comes only from years of self- 
sacrifice and labour amongst them. 

In the conventional garb of an Arab, Glover set out for the deserts 
of the South where Faisal Ad-Dawish raided across the border. His 
only guard was a powerful Nubian of great ugliness who for ever 
fingered a long old-fashioned Turkish rifle with which his marksman- 
ship was famed. This strange pair wandered many a mile together by 
camel and horse, and wherever Abu Hunaich of the desert went, tribes 
came to tender their respects. Under his influence their confidences 
were never long withheld, for their visitor had a ‘name’ in the desert, 
a reputation that was widespread. Glover quickly sifted the truth from 
the falsehood, for he knew all the tricks of talk of these Eastern people. 
At first they are just cordial and speak on every subject under the sun 
except the matter they have come to discuss. Eventually they do come 
to their story, and then usually exaggerate and even lie if they have 
secret reasons for giving false information, as, for instance, when they 
wish to cast suspicion upon an innocent tribe with whom they are at 
feud. But knowing their ways, Glover soon determined the identity of 
the guilty Ikhwan. 

The next question to decide was whether or not armoured cars 
could be used. Their speed would be invaluable in getting in touch 
with the enemy and for pursuing him. Their fire-power in an engage- 
ment was overwhelming; and their range enabled them to travel a 
hundred miles to the nearest telegraph station to give the Air Force 
information on which it might operate without delay. The Southern 
Desert was known to be rocky (quite different from the silty desert of 
most of Iraq) and tyres would be cut to ribbons in no time. Yet the 
extensive, rapid and daring survey that Captain Glover made of this 
desert in less than a month in conjunction with a fellow Royal Engineer 
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showed that some few tracks, more especially those beyond the first 
rocky belt, were at least passable for cars. He collected his information 
with the help of the tribes, who loved him, and he noted carefully the 
position of wells of water, good, bad or indifferent, which they showed 
him near these usable routes. And this was the scheme he matured. 

Armoured cars and Ford trucks mounting machine-guns, fitted 
with field wireless and carrying ample provisions and fuel, should be 
based at certain of the good wells, and their drivers provided with 
maps of the newly discovered routes which ran more or less along 
the frontier. A British squadron of armoured cars was to be the 
nucleus of the scheme until such time as native drivers could be 
trained. Accordingly, these tracks which lay beyond the line of the 
proposed block-houses were patrolled, and it was possible to recom- 
mence work at Basaiyah and to begin the building of two further forts 
at Salman and Shabicha in exactly the same way. 

This was the end of the peril of the Ikhwan. No sooner was a raiding 
party reported or sighted than wireless news of it was flashed over the 
desert to the R.A.F. Squadron at Shuaibah, and before the enemy 
could retreat even into their own territory they were being punished 
from the air. 

So Faisal Ad-Dawish gave up his raids and retired southward, 
where his personal ambitions and lawless defiance of King Ibn Saud 
eventually brought attack on him from that quarter also. He was 
driven into the neutral territory of Kuwait, his final move on the great 
desert chess-board where he had played so desperately throughout his 
life, and there, checkmated, he gave himself up to the British and was 
handed over as a prisoner to King Ibn Saud, only to die shortly after- 
wards in captivity. 

Thus ended the stormy career of Faisal Ad-Dawish, a wild desert 
chieftain better fitted for the romantic days of Harun al Raschid than 
for an unequal combat against the deadly weapons of this modern age. 


CHAPTER III 


Northward to the Mountains 


By early summer the floods were over and for the first time since I 
arrived I could feel that the sub-division was no longer a constant 
anxiety. As the months wore on, I was pleased to find that in spite of 
the terrific heat of the dry summer I was able to stand the climate 
without undue distress. 

I was now busy with some difficult surveys necessary for the plan- 
ning of new roads and other works. This entailed a lonely life, as most 
of my time was spent moving about the vast district with car and 
camp-gear accompanied only by an overseer of my staff. In order to 
avoid having to work in the heat of the day, we were usually up before 
dawn and, in the first light, ate a breakfast of unleavened native bread 
and dates. Sustained by this and a cup of tea, we would set off, perhaps 
to make the tour of a proposed road line leading across the desert. It 
was usually necessary to go much of the way on horseback, which 
meant swimming, ferrying or jumping the animals across the innumer- 
able irrigation channels, large and small, that barred our way. We had 
to dismount often to take measurements, levels and observations, and 
to interrogate the tribesmen at work in the rice-fields as to the owner- 
ship of the lands we were traversing. Thus we covered many miles of 
country till the midday heat—often 120° F. in the shade—drove us to 
the shelter of a date-grove or the tent of some hospitable Arab. Here 
we ate our lunch, which was usually supplemented by the kindly 
people with welcome bowls of ‘liban’. 

If possible, I had a talk with the village headman or with the local 
Government ‘mudir’ (the Iraqi superintendent of the district), with 
whom I discussed my plans and explained the benefit their people 
would derive from my work. I inquired also about the local labour 
available and was as friendly as possible, so that there should be no 
antagonism to the project when it was begun. 

The afternoon was usually spent much as the morning had 
been, following the narrow Arab paths through date gardens or 
tiding across the trackless desert, till darkness finally sent us back 
to our temporary quarters in the local serai and the hot meal 
of rice, meat and cucumber that Hassan was busy preparing—or 
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which with skilful laziness he had persuaded someone else to get 
ready. 

Ewn then the day’s work was not ended, for in the evenings the 
overseer’s pay-sheets and cash-balance had to be checked, the observa- 
tions and measurements made during the day worked out and tabu- 
lated, and perhaps a report or sketch made concerning suitable 
bridges and culverts for the road under consideration. I might also 
have to prepare an estimate of the cost of the complete job to send off 
to my Diwaniyah office to be typed and despatched to Baghdad. I had 
found that it was customary to keep other departments informed of 
what was taking place, so I had to send copies of the reports to Cap- 
tain Glover, mentioning the names of any dissatisfied landowners; 
and possibly to the district irrigation engineer asking for ratification 
of the proposed bridge-spans over the water channels. Bentley, the 
police officer, might also have to be notified if the people seemed hos- 
tile or unfriendly, though fortunately this was rarely necessary. 

At last, when my office duties were over, I could extinguish the 
hurricane lantern and mount to the flat roof of the serai, where I was 
soon stretched out on my squeaky and insecure camp-bed under the 
cloudless and brilliant starlit sky. For a few waking moments, I might 
lie and listen to the sounds of the village beneath hidden under the long 
fronds of the graceful date palms, which were laden with huge clusters 
of unripe fruit almost on a level with my high sleeping place. The sound 
of stringed instruments playing tunes in the melancholy Eastern scale of 
quarter-tones came up from below, and sometimes lights and banners 
passing by showed me that a religious procession was in progress. 

The more important of these Shiah festivals, such as the Muharram, 
are usually gruesome affairs, for they are led by fanatical men who 
beat themselves over the head with swords till the blood pours down 
over their bodies. To the booming of drums, the brilliantly lit proces- 
sion of devotees marches with a slow rhythmical step, some crying the 
names of their Shiah saints, Hassan, Hussein and Ali, in long-sus- 
tained accents steadily rising in fervour, while others chant a dirge ofa 
few bars endlessly repeated. Hassan! Hussein! Hassan! Hussein! 

My servant, Hassan, was of the more orthodox Sunni Moham- 
medans and therefore despised such goings-on, but he dared not show 
his face outside the building when the rival Shiah rites were in pro- 
gress. Leaning over the parapet of the roof he would call me, however, 
in high glee, crying: ‘Come and see, sir, he is beating ’isself, he 1s 
beating ’isself.’ 

Interesting as a Muharram procession might be, it held nothing that 
could intrigue me when I was really tired, and the mournful requiem 
of Hussein and his family served but to lull me to sleep, while Hassa? 
gazed down on the passing throng alone. 

Our work was sometimes interrupted by raging dust storms, which, 
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in Iraq, may blow for days at a time and extinguish the sunlight as 
effectively as a London fog. When such storms are at their worst, cars 
cannot move on the roads. The wind is often hot as the blast from a 
furnace. Hands and face are stung by a sharp hail of grit. Lights have 
to be lit in all houses and offices, and a fine dust pours in through 
every chink in the closed doors and windows till it covers every article 
in the room and the air is thick with it. Master and servants alike 
cough and sneeze and wipe the dirt from their eyes. On such days as 
these I was forced to stay indoors and seize the chance of bringing my 
office-work up to date, but it was a discouraging business when every 
plan and report was smudged by the fine silt of the storm. 

My time at Diwaniyah was not all spent in hard work and discom- 
fort. After a few months of isolation, I welcomed a short holiday 
which I had been invited to spend with the Divisional Engineer in 
Basrah (the ‘Balsorah’ from which Sinbad started on his remarkable 
voyages). After my little Arab town this seemed to me a large city, 
though, apart from its hospital, it had few up-to-date buildings. There 
I met again white women-folk and shared in the typical club life of 
the merchant and civil servant of the East. What a change after my 
life at Diwaniyah, a change that I fully appreciated for the week I 
spent amid the comforts of electric fans, filtered water, telephones, 
well-built houses and kind hospitality. At first I envied the life that 
was regulated by office hours and week-ends of rest, but I had grown 
to be so interested in my work and in the Arab tribes of the deserts 
that after a few days I realized that I actually preferred Diwaniyah 
with its mud-houses, its narrow, smelly bazaars and its veiled women 
washing their clothes in the canal with their little dirty-nosed children 
upon their shoulders. 

My work there was unlimited in extent and most absorbing. I felt 
pleased to be on a job with real possibilities, for Diwaniyah, though 
set among wild people, was generally regarded as one of the wealthiest 
liwas in Iraq on account of the vast date gardens and rice-fields within 
the ramifications of the Euphrates. Moreover, the money spent on 
public works there was not only producing more revenue, but it was 
also making the district more peaceful. I had been appointed to 
accelerate the work of development, and many schemes were now in 
hand for new roads, bridges, buildings and water supplies, some in 
Diwaniyah town itself. I hoped soon to have half a dozen buildings 
under way, including an electric power station, a school and a hospital. 
Unfortunately, however, much money had been spent that year in 
checking the Ikhwan raiders in the Southern Desert, and the Public 
Work’s budget for Diwaniyah had to be curtailed in consequence. 

For this reason, about midsummer, I was notified that I was to be 
transferred to Kurdistan, where the need for the pacification of the 
Kurdish tribes-people and for the introduction of Government in- 
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fluence urgently demanded road-building. There, among the mountains 
of the north-east frontier, I was to take part in the construction of a 
new highway called the Rowanduz Road which would eventually lead 
from Iraq to the plateau of North Persia and the Caspian Sea, passing 
through rugged inaccessible highlands said to be inhabited by brigands 
and rebels, who had been a constant source of trouble to the Ad- 
ministration. 

It sounded very exciting, though at first I felt disappointed that I 
was to be sent away from the plains. I had found Diwaniyah a fascin- 
ating place in spite of its dust-storms and Ikhwan raids and the wild 
yet responsive tribes-folk. When my transfer to the north was ordered 
the ‘Ikhwan’ problem was practically at an end. Two of the most 
important block-houses in the proposed chain on the Southern fron- 
tier had been completed and a third begun. Armoured cars patrolled 
between them, and the claws of the raiders had been cut at last. 

Yet on the very day I left, ten dead Arabs and twelve wounded were 
brought in from the desert, and the Administration had one of their 
usual domestic problems to deal with. This was one of those blood- 
feuds customary since the remotest times among people with wild, 
unforgiving laws of their own. Blood-feuds and the curious unwritten 
code known as ‘tribal law’ have proved to be, and will long continue 
to be, among the most difficult problems to be dealt with by any 
Administration in Iraq. ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ is 
still the tribal watchword, and a man who is a man is bound to 
vindicate the ‘honour of his tribe’ whatever princes and powers may 
say to the contrary. I was soon to find that this code was held through- 
out the land from the Persian Gulf even to the farthest mountains of 
Kurdistan. 

Only a few hundred years ago, I suppose my own ancestors in Scot- 
land were little different in their customs and their rules of honour 
from these men whom I was sent to try and civilize, and I could not 
feel unsympathetic towards a people in whom genuine kindness and 
the primitive traditions of violence were so strangely mixed. Tribes- 
men are in some ways almost like children in their savage simplicity. 


Hassan’s eyes sparkled when he heard of my transfer to Rowanduz, 
and he began at once to tell me of the wonders of the mountains of his 
beloved homeland, Kurdistan. There, he assured me, I should find a 
mild and delightful climate. He spoke of vineyards and of beautiful 
trees which bore all manner of luscious fruits by the side of the rocky 
streams. Rain fell plentifully for more than half the year, quite unlike 
these barren deserts farther south, where the rainy season lasted only 
a week or two. As for Rowanduz, with its gushing springs, its moun- 
tain torrents and its gorges, that was the most wonderful place of all. 
His vocabulary failed him. I must wait till I could see it. Nevertheless, 
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he told several tales of grim horrors that had occurred there during 
his time in the Turkish Army that made me think that demons as well 
as saints must dwell in this paradise of Kurdistan. 

My Director had wired for me to join him at once, for he was just 
at that time touring the proposed road-line near Rowanduz, so I stored 
my car and went north by train as the quickest way. Besides, the car 
would at first be useless in the roadless country in which I should be 
working. 

On the night journey from Baghdad to Kirkuk, which is the 
northern terminus of the Iraq Railway, the train trundled slowly along, 
stopping at every station. At each halt the railway police got off and 
patrolled up and down to protect the sleeping travellers from attack 
and robbery, though in recent years trains in Iraq have only very 
occasionally been raided. 

The line ran through oil-bearing country and in the moonlight I saw 
many drilling rigs standing out against the skyline. We were passing 
through the Jebel Hamrin, the first of the foothills of Kurdistan, and 
came to a stand for some minutes at Sulaiman Beg, where there is a 
huge workshop belonging to the Iraq Petroleum Company. The sid- 
ings were packed with pipes and gear ready to be sent to Baba Gurgur, 
near Kirkuk, where a valuable new oil-field had been discovered as a 
result of the extensive trial-boring and prospecting the Company had 
carried out. I heard the story of the striking of the Baba Gurgur oil- 
bed from a fellow-passenger on the train—a young employee of the 
Company returning from leave. When they struck oil it burst forth 
with such terrific force that the string of drilling tools was blown out 
of the well, the oil and gas spurting high above the tall steel rig in a 
black cloud and descending upon the drillers with its deadly fumes. It 
poured into the wadis and hollows in the vicinity. Fortunately, this 
‘gusher’ did not ignite, but several men lost their lives from asphyxia- 
tion while others performed heroic acts of rescue to save their 
comrades. 

This oil-field has proved to be one of the greatest in the world and 
has since warranted the construction of the pipe-line, in itself a fine 
engineering achievement, across the many hundreds of miles of barren 
country between Kirkuk and the Mediterranean, where merchant 
vessels are now supplied with crude oil and refineries distil the petrol 
for the motor-cars and aeroplanes of Europe. 

In the early morning I arrived at Kirkuk. It is an ancient place. 
Successive cities, built one upon the other, have raised a mound which 
stands well above the surrounding plain. Round it runs a wall which 
makes it a ‘qala’—a fort or defendable town; but only the main resi- 
dential quarter is today contained within the wall upon the mound, 
for the straggling bazaar has long a80 overflowed on to the flat land 
by the river where it is at times threatened by widespread floods. In 
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spite of the bombardment of flood-waters, the bridge, of a series of 
short-span masonry arches, is one of the few built during the Turkish 
régime that still stands. Usually bridges of this type, where they cross 
the deeper parts of the rivers, have been undermined and washed away, 
and in many cases the gaps have been filled by adding steel spans, 
iving a curious combination of old and new types of construction. 

Near Kirkuk, a fire has been blazing for countless centuries where 
the natural gases rise up through the earth from some hidden lake of 
oil: the tradition of the district says that this is the ancient fiery 
furnace of the Book of Daniel. 

That day I had to travel ninety miles farther by car to Shaqlawah, 
the Kurdish village which was then the road head camp of the new 
Rowanduz road, so I had no time to do more in Kirkuk than intro- 
duce myself to the Divisional Engineer, Major Perry. He was just 
but later I was to know him well and come to admire 
him as perhaps the finest of the many tireless and unassuming servants 
of the British Mandatory Administration, who with such self-sacrifice 
and labour built up the Kingdom of Iraq. Of light build, with lean and 
determined face deeply lined from endurance of great labours and 
hardships, he sat in immaculate white in an office that spoke clearly 
of order and discipline, wild and primitive though the field of his work 
might be. 

I have not forgotten the words he spoke to his new subordinate 
before I left Kirkuk. 

‘Remember that in this Division our labourers must get as good 
living conditions and as fair a deal as we can possibly give them. 
Don’t expect your men to do more than you would be willing to do 
yourself. This country is still in the Dark Ages as far as labour condi- 
tions go, and we have to fight against the old state of affairs that was 
little better than slavery. 

‘I had to struggle hard to get our men paid as much as eighteen- 
pence a day, which is just enough for their food and cigarettes in most 
districts, provided the prices in the canteens are not inflated by the 
scheming merchants of the towns near by, and that the professional 
gamblers who prey upon the men after pay-day are kept at a distance. 

‘I am still trying to get the Government to agree to a scheme of 
compensation for injured men and medical attendance for the sick 
and provision for the wives and children of those who are killed on 
the work, but it is an uphill fight. 

‘As far as our Public Works Department goes, we give the best 
value we can for the money allotted to us. We pay what to these men 
is a good day’s wage and we expect good work in return. Here in the 
North we labour under great difficulties, but that only makes our job 
the more interesting and our accomplishments the more creditable. 
You will be living by yourself in our farthest out-station, and I hop? 
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you won't find it too lonely a life. No club, no tennis, no amateur 
theatricals at Rowanduz,’ he said with a laugh. I had already found 
that amateur theatricals’ was the stock joke of all out-station men 
against their fellow-officials who led a more comfortable existence in 
Baghdad. Of course they in their turn joked about us and our ways! 

Finally,’ he said, ‘remember always to be strictly a man of your 
word. Be fair to your men and to your staff and to the Kurds you will 
be working among; don’t cheat them and you will find they won't 
cheat you. Administrators who should know better, sometimes over- 
look the fact that in this respect the Kurds are exactly the same as any 
a people and are not difficult to get on with if one keeps faith with 

‘I shall be back from leave in six months’ time and will come up and 
see how your work is getting on; I haven’t had leave for six years, and 
don’t want it now, but the Department insists that I must take it. 
Good luck in the meantime.’ 

As I drove away from the old town on the last hundred-mile stage 
of my journey, I came upon 4 lonely blind beggar by the roadside, 
hands extended for alms. He was squatting upon the bare stony ground, 
and there was neither fellow man nor sign of village for miles around. 
He looked a pathetic figure so I stopped to give him a rupee; where- 
upon in the Kurdish tongue he called down the blessings of Allah 
upon my head. As we journeyed on I thought of some of the reports 
I had heard of the country to which I was going, and felt that the 
goodwill of Allah might well be needed by any who came to live and 
work in Kurdistan. 

From Kirkuk, my route led across an upland plain to the Lesser 
Zab River and the town of Altun Keupti, which in Turkish means the 
Bridge of Gold’. Perhaps there may once have been a bridge of gold, 
but today a steel military bridge of the ‘Inglis’ type has replaced the 
Structure blown up by the Turks when they retreated in 1918. The 
town is for the most part built on an island in the Lesser Zab and is 
famed especially for the huge fish, up to two yards in length, which the 
natives capture by throwing in drugged bait which stupefies the fish so 
that they can be netted and dragged ashore—a most unusual method 
of angling! 

A farther thirty miles, and we came to Arbil. Rising above the plain 
to the height of 120 feet like the truncated cone of some extinct volcano 
and topped with great brick walls, there stood the most ancient of all 
the inhabited cities on the face of the earth. 

Mark Twain speaks eloquently of Damascus as being an old city 
even in a land of old cities, but Damascus is a fledgling compared to 
Arbil. Ur of the Chaldees may be as old, so also may Babylon, but 
Neither of these have been inhabited continuously for thousands on 
thousands of years from before the dawn of history to the present day. 
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Yet such a record can Arbil claim with certainty. Who built the great 
mound on which the modern city stands? There is no tradition of its 
having been the work of one or other of the kings or conquerors who 
ruled there. It merely grew. City upon city decayed into the mound 
which slowly rose through countless ages till today it stands about 
twice as high as any other such mound in the world. . 

It is recorded in the Scriptures that the city of Arbela (Araba Ilu— 
the Four Gods) was one of the group of four cities of ancient Assur, 
namely, Assur, Nineveh, Nimrod and Arbela. Arbela was the religious 
shrine of this early pre-Assyrian civilization, probably because it was 
the oldest of those towns. Even then, three thousand years ago, it was 
a very old city that had held the temples of gods and goddesses since 
Sumerian times. As to what records, perhaps even of the neolithic 
period, might be found at the bottom of the mound, none can tell, for 
as it is still inhabited no archaeologist has dug there, and in any case 
it would take batteries of steam shovels to move the many millions of 
cubic yards of earth that form the mound of Arbil. 

One of the reasons for its continuous habitation down through the 
ages is that Arbil has its own water-supply, rising from deep tunnels 
called ‘Karez’ dug long ages ago. They cannot be destroyed by vandal 
conquerors as could the irrigation channels of Babylon and Ur and 
the cities of the South. But the gods would seem to have had a special 
care for Arbil and to have protected and kept her alive long after her 
far greater rivals had decayed, for neither Khorsabad nor Nineveh 
were at the mercy of artificial water-supplies, yet for thousands of 
years they have been dead and obliterated, while Arbil has flourished 
serenely. 

It was to Arbil that Darius fled after his historic defeat by Alexander 
the Great, the first European conqueror in Asia. The great battle was 
fought in 331 B.c. only a few miles away near the banks of the Greater 
Zab. Alexander then penetrated the mountains of Kurdistan and his 
name, Iskander, is revered in the East today and survives in many 
legends and place-names. 

‘The vitality’, writes Soane, ‘that kept Arbil in existence since those 
early days has not deserted it at any period, for it has been worthy of 
mention at least once during the supremacy of every one of the nations 
that successively ruled it, Assyrian, Mede, Persian, Greek, Parthian, 
Roman, Armenian, Roman again, Persian and Arab.’ 

For a time it is said to have been the seat of the famous Saladin 
who repelled the Crusaders in the twelfth century. The Mongols, who 
destroyed nearly all other cities of Mesopotamia, sacked but could not 
exterminate the immortal town, and the Turks, whose indifference let 
so much fall into decay, were outlived by Arbil. They abandoned it 

days before the British walked in, and never a shot was fired by British 
arms and never a bomb was dropped on Arbil. 
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Arbil by day towers as a mountain and a landmark, by night its 
lights shine as a beacon for many miles. It was fitting that this historic 
city should mark the beginning of the new road that was to pierce the 
age-old mountain barrier of Kurdistan. 
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As we drove from Arbil towards the mountains we passed fields 
where crop-cutting was in full swing. The Kurdish people, whom I 
now saw for the first time on their native soil, wore clothes quite un- 
like the long flowing robes of the Arabs among whom I had lived for 
the last four months. They had wide baggy trousers and loose tunics 
made of woven goats’ hair, a coarse cloth, grey in colour, but dyed in 
stripes of deep blue and purple and embroidered with more brilliant 
greens and whites. Round their waists were knotted wide cotton 
waist-bands which I afterwards discovered might be six or seven 
yards of full-width material, the selvedge edges hemmed together so 
that valuables could be kept inside the band and the whole length then 
wound and twisted many times round its owner’s body. On their feet 
were hard leather shoes, rather boat-shaped with their pointed tips 
turned up; and on their heads wide-brimmed hats that Hassan told me 
were only used during the harvesting, in place of the usual grey silk 
turban. There were women, too, among the harvesters, clothed in a 
single dark-blue garment, shapeless above and ending below in loose 
trousers rolled up round the ankles; their heads were uncovered and 
their straggling hair, in many cases dyed red with henna, fell loose 
upon their shoulders. 
Arbil is an ancient city, but it is no more ancient than the agricul- 
tural methods I saw in use in the unfenced fields through which we 
were now driving. In this district there is quite a fair rainfall during the 
winter months and the plains have been famous for their fertility since 


the earliest times. The land is still ploughed with the same style of 


plough that the patriarchs used—the fork of a tree cut with one limb 
long and the other short to form a wooden hook that is dragged 
through the ground by a pair of oxen. The ploughman manipulates 
the implement with a wooden lever attached to it and prods the oxen 
into activity with a spiked stick. Sometimes, though by no means 
always, there is an iron ploughshare attached to the point of the hook 
to increase its efficiency. 

The grain is sown broadcast by hand as it was in Biblical days. A 
better method was known four thousand years ago, for an engraving 
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on a stone seal of the Sumerian period has been found that shows a 
plough of exactly the type I have described, but with a seed-sowing 
tube attached which fed the grain into the newly-formed furrow, much 
as an agricultural drill sows grain on the up-to-date farm of modern 
times. 

Harvesting the grain, which ripens quickly once the spring rains 
cease, is done with a sickle, wisp by wisp. Here on my first visit to the 
Arbil district I came across one of the most curious customs of the 
Kurdish people. Hassan told me that as the first handful of wheat was 
cut down in a field it must straightway be gathered up and brought to 
any stranger who may be passing; he must accept the gift and offer in 
return a silver or a golden coin to the harvester. In no sense is this a 
means of begging, but just an old custom of rejoicing with the traveller 
in the first fruit of the land. 

From a field of standing grain, at one corner of which a small com- 
pany of Kurds was gathered, sickle in hand, a labourer came running 
towards us with a wisp of corn. Having been told what this meant I 
took the grain and gave the harvester some silver pieces. The supersti- 
tious Hassan smiled with delight. 

‘You will have good fortune in Kurdistan for giving to the harvest 
field, as well as to the blind beggar of Kirkuk,’ he said—and so indeed 
it proved to be, though I think Hassan had personal reasons for 
praising my occasional generosity. l 

The Kurds may be backward in their method of ploughing and 
reaping, but in the matter of threshing their harvest they have an 1n- 
vention that is, I should think, entirely their own. The cut wheat or 
barley is laid on the ground in the form of a flat stack twenty yards 
across and some two feet high. Round and round on top of this stack 
walks an ox or a mule drawing a curious carriage which, instead of 
wheels, has a wooden roller from which project iron blades. As the 
roller rotates these blades cut or crush the straw into short lengths and 
the grain falls out of the ear. Winnowing is carried out by throwing 
the cut heaps of grain into the air with fine-meshed wooden forks on 
a suitably windy day, so that the straw and grain are blown into 
separate heaps. The grain is gathered up into bags and stored, possibly 


unde the village from which the harvesters have 
po enon : d pious Mulla Effendi 


who owns large tracts of land round Arbil and whom I always heard 


spoken of as a wise and kindly man. 


The whole system of cropping sounds primitive enough, yet many 


hundreds of tons of grain are gathered in good years from the historic 
ive before the 


plains of Arbil—always provided the locusts do not arri 
harvest is ripe. If they do there is famine in the land, for no blade of 


Brass, no leaf of tree, escapes them. 


We had been following a narrow earth track between the harvest 
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fields and now climbed steeply over stony ground till we reached the 
Khanzad Pass, said to have been once the boundary of the territory of 
the great Kurdish princess, Zad. Here at last was the beginning of the 
new road-formation which I had come to carry through the mountains 
to the Persian frontier. I carefully studied the pioneer road-line below 
me winding in a steep gradient to the river-bed of the Bastura Chai 
which was now dry, but which in the winter could be a swirling 
torrent not to be forded by car or man or beast. 

My hired car drove me over the Bastura for the first time, and we 
climbed again steadily past an old bastioned fort to the village of 
Banaman where a spring wells up in a pool by the side of the road. 
We drank from the slightly sulphurous water and rested in the shade 
of a mulberry tree, laden with white mulberries, which passers-by 
could eat to their heart’s content. Then on again up an endless zigzag 
road with an unfinished surface of sharp rocks till we arrived at the 
top of a high limestone mountain range on which grew a few scattered 
and stunted oak trees. We had risen a thousand feet in the last six 
miles and were met by a cool, refreshing breeze coming from the 
peaks beyond. 

This at last was the real Kurdistan, and what a panorama was 
unfolded! North-eastward before me lay range upon range of moun- 
tains—higher and still higher in the distance as far as the eye could 
see, the farthest topped with snow still unmelted from the winter 
storms. My map showed that many of the peaks were over ten thou- 
sand feet high and that the most distant of them rose somewhere near 
the Persian frontier about a hundred miles away. 

To the right were the Safin Mountains, on the far side of which lay 
Shaqlawah village, which I must reach that evening. Beneath me the 
road zigzagged down a steep thousand feet to the bed of the stream 
that flows past the village of Kora. In the clear mountain air the great 
valley seemed not a stone’s-throw across. 

Some forty miles away upon a mountain range in the middle distance 
Hassan pointed out a dark cleft. Beneath that cleft, said he, lay the 
Rowanduz Gorge, the wildest spot in Kurdistan. I had been told at 
Kirkuk that Indian sappers and miners—the 63rd Field Company 
had begun the task of hewing a roadway from the side of the ten-mile 
canyon and had been at work there these six weeks past. 

As I looked out over the silent mountains I wondered what fortune 
lay before me and whether I should ever see the road reach the wilder- 
ness of rugged peaks on the far skyline, through a land said to be 
inhabited by people little better than savages. With a last backward 

glance at the plains, stretching away to Arbil and the deserts of the 
South whence I had come, I jumped into the car and, with a secret 
exhilaration I have rarely felt, entered the land that was to be my new 
home for four long years, 
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The road-gangs were working near Shaqlawah when I arrived to 
report to my Director who, together with a senior officer of Royal 
Engineers, had just returned from Rowanduz. That day there had 
been a desperate fight with stones, sticks and knives between several 
of the coolie road-gangs during payment of the fortnightly wages, 
several hundred men having been involved. By the time I reached the 
road camp in the evening the trouble had subsided and the injured 
had been taken to a local Turkish ‘doctor’ for treatment. All was peace 
again, but such was my first introduction to Persian coolies and their 
ways. 

Shaqlawah is perhaps the most highly endowed village in Kurdistan 
for, from the base of the towering Safin Mountains, burst forth springs 
of ice-cold water in such profusion that they irrigate a sloping hillside 
several square miles in area where forests of poplar and walnut trees 
grow, and where gardens produce pears, apples, plums, apricots and 
grapes of the largest size and the most delicious flavour. Above the 
springs on the higher slopes of the valley are extensive vineyards of the 
low-growing black grapes which seem to be one of the hardiest of 
plants, for they lie buried under the deep snow in the winter and are 
exposed to the hot dry summer without any watering whatever; yet 
they bear masses of fruit. 

I learned that Shaqlawah had been a troublesome spot for some 
years as far as administration was concerned. The headman, Kadir 
Beg, was known as ‘Henry the Eighth’, not so much from his impul- 
sive character as because of the striking resemblance he bore to Hol- 
bein’s well-known portrait. I managed later to get on very good terms 
with him and found him not a bad fellow. His village was of course 
mainly Mahommedan, but there were a few Christian houses within 
it. Though the Kurds had such a bad name, it was not uncommon for 
Jews and Christians to be living thus peaceably in Kurdish communi- 
ties. There were also many entirely Christian villages in Kurdistan, 
one of the largest being Ankawa, near Arbil. I had come across no 
Christian villages in the Diwaniyah area, and it appeared that the 
fanatical Shiahs of the south resented other religions more strongly 
than did the Kurds who are Sunni Mohammedans. 

The engineers’ camp was pitched in the corner of the vast garden of 
Shaglawah; there were two tents for living quarters and one for an 
office, Our beds were set up in the open air, draped in mosquito nets, 
though mosquitoes were f ortunately few, probably because they cannot 
breed in the running water. The Director called for a large map and 
began to explain the task that the department had undertaken, and I 


heard for the first time the full story of the Rowanduz road-project. 


Speaking of the district from which I had just come, he pointed out 


that we now had a fairly complete network of roads in the south and 


that there were few districts along the Tigris and the Euphrates which 
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floating bridges and roads had not opened up, though lack of funds 
and the immense mileage of these tracks meant that the surface, 
especially during the winter rains, was not all that might be desired. 
Nevertheless it might be said that cars could now travel to almost any 
spot on the plains of Iraq by means of the large number of bridges and 
culverts that the Department had constructed over the rivers and 
irrigation channels. Except for the trouble caused by occasional wash- 
outs in the flood season, there was really little difficulty in making 
roads there. Surfacing them so that they should be fit for use in wet 
weather was a very different matter. Rock or gravel or the natural 
bitumen of the country had all to be brought from any distance up to 
three hundred miles, and only the roads near Baghdad were paved 
with these materials. For the rest, the earth surfaces had to be re- 
formed every year after the rains. 

‘You'll find’, said the Director, ‘that road construction up here in 
Kurdistan is on an entirely different basis. In many places it will mean 
cutting a track out of the solid rock of the mountain-side and you'll 
need steel bridges of fairly long span to cross the rivers. The work 
will take longer and cost a great deal more, but once done it should be 
of lasting and permanent benefit to the people.’ 

When I asked why this road was being constructed, he replied: 
‘There are two reasons, trade and administration. You know that all 
great nations, past and present, have found roads essential for main- 
taining law and order. Once highways have penetrated a region the 
wildest people are pretty sure to become peaceful simply by copying 
civilized modes of life. Moreover, empires that rely purely on military 
conquest usually fail to hold their people together for long. 

‘Of course it remains to be seen whether roads will be appreciated 
out here as they are in the West. A few have already been built in these 
mountainous regions, notably near Kirkuk and Mosul, and have 
already begun to show something of their pacifying influence. So now 
an extensive road programme has been laid out, the chief of the pro- 
posed schemes being the building of this Rowanduz road which 
incidentally should bring much more commerce to Iraq. It is planned 
to reach eventually right through the Zagros Mountains to the Persian 
plateau beyond: but the first objective is to carry it as far as the town 
of Rowanduz.’ 

Making use of his map to emphasize his points, the Director €x- 
plained that the large Persian cities of Tabriz and Teheran were not 
readily accessible from the Persian Gulf and their only railway connec 
tion with the outside world was through Russia. Tabriz lies to the 
east of Lake Urmia in the Azerbaijan province, which is said to be the 
most fertile part of all Persia, this district being not more than two 
hundred miles as the crow flies from Shaqlawah, where we sat. For 

centuries a caravan trail had led through Rowanduz to North Persi@ 
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and had always been an important trade route. So it was anticipated 
that a steadily increasing trade would come down the new road once 
it was completed and made safe from robbers, and thence pass either 
westward to the Mediterranean, or by rail from Kirkuk to the Persian 
Gulf. 

From the point of view of the time that might be saved in travelling 
from Europe to the Persian capital there could be no question of the 
advantage of the route. Using European and Turkish railways as far as 
Nisibin in Southern Turkey and motoring onward through Mosul and 
Rowanduz, travellers need take no more than ten days from London 
to Teheran, whereas by the Persian Gulf this is a journey of some weeks. 

The matter had been discussed with the Shah of Persia who had 
been convinced eventually that the road had no motive other than 
trade and the tranquillization of the Kurdish tribes—a problem of as 
much importance to the Persians as to the Arabs, for Kurdistan lies 
partly in each of the three countries, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. The 
Shah had agreed to construct the connecting link on the Persian side 
and the two roads were to meet on the frontier pass of Zini-i-Sheikh 
near the village of Rayat. The prospect of a new outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean seemed on the whole to be welcomed by the Persians, possibly 
because they considered that, as matters then stood, Russia had too 
great a control over the trade and affairs of the Northern Province. 
Also it was soon apparent that nearly all the engineering difficulties 
of the proposed road lay in Iraq and that the construction of the 
Persian section would be easy in comparison. So it was agreed that 
the work should begin in both countries. l 

The first plan had been to construct a narrow-gauge railway rather 
than a road, so it happened that the first survey party had been under 
the leadership of a railway engineer.’ He had, a year previously, laid 
out the section of the road, now partially completed, between Arbil 
and Shaqlawah over which I had driven that day. But the idea of the 
railway was given up and the project handed over to the Public Works 
Department, who had undertaken to build a road with reasonable 
gradients to the high pass on the Persian Frontier. Whether this was 
Possible remained to be seen, for Kurdistan was unquestionably a land 
of unknown dangers and difficulties. . l 

The line of the proposed road rose steadily from Arbil and crossed 
no less than five mountain ranges before it reached the Persian frontier 
at a height of six thousand feet. The summer months had proved to be 
much cooler in these northern mountains than on the plains of the 
south, but as to the Kurdish winter very little was known. It was 
believed to be bitterly cold and it was doubtful whether work would be 
possible between November and February. Also it was unlikely that 
the road already formed could be kept open during the deep snows 
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and the widespread mud that followed, mud so deep and sticky that a 
mule could scarcely wade through it. Therefore it seemed probable 
that the engineer-in-charge would be completely cut off from the south 
and isolated in this rocky wilderness for months at a time. 

The work had been started as a co-operative affair between various 
Departments, but the Public Works Department had now been given 
complete control, and I was told that in the autumn I must be prepared 
to take over the whole job. 

It was a thrilling prospect from every point of view. The road would 
be a romantic one, for it would pass through mountains where road- 
building had never before been attempted by any of the past civiliza- 
tions, owing partly to technical difficulties, but mainly to the intract- 
able character of the inhabitants. 

Soane, who knew the Kurds better than any European of the 
century, had recently used this description of them: 

‘Shedders of blood, raisers of strife, seekers after turmoil and 
uproar, robbers and brigands; a people all malignant, and evil-doers 
of depraved habits, scorning the garment of wisdom; but a brave race 
and fearless, of a hospitality grateful to the soul, in truth and in honour 
unequalled, of pleasing countenance and fair cheek, boasting all the 
goods of beauty and grace.’ 

What a wealth of paradox is here, yet these were words hardly 
calculated to reassure the new engineer! 

Certainly the Company of well-trained Indian Sappers and Miners 
at work in the Rowanduz Gorge had been unmolested during its few 
months in the district. It was, however, a fully-armed force, and the 
Kurds had considerable respect for Indian troops since they had en- 
countered the Gurkhas during the 1920 rebellion. It remained to be 
seen whether or not, when they were withdrawn (for the Sapper Com- 
pany was to be repatriated to India), the tribes would then show them- 
selves to be hostile or not. This was really the main problem. 

From a scenic point of view the road was likely to be unique. Even 
the section of it over which I had already come was of singular inter- 
est, while ahead there lay the wonder of the gorges: first the Rowanduz 
—said to be perhaps the finest of its kind in Asia—where a tributary 
of the Greater Zab had cut its way through the Kurrek Mountain 
which rises to a height of seven thousand feet. Beyond this was the 
Berserini, a place so rugged as to be well-nigh impassable, the ancient 
caravan route to Persia avoiding it by surmounting a pass nearly five 
thousand feet in height rather than penetrate between its sombre crags- 

The engineering difficulties presented by these gorges would not 
however be considered out of the way in any civilized part of the 
world where skilled workmen and proper machinery are always avail- 
able. But here the men employed on the road were Persian and Ara 
coolies accustomed only to hand tools and entirely ignorant of the 
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working of machinery. Possibly they could be taught, but there were 
bound to be many breakdowns before they had learned to use pneu- 
matic rock-drills and heavy steam-rollers with any skill, and there 
were no repair workshops nearer than Baghdad, three hundred miles 
to the south. 

The gangs at present working on the road were carrying on the job 
with picks, shovels and crow-bars. Machinery had been ordered, but 
it would be many months before it could be delivered. It had to be sent 
from England to the port of Basrah on the Persian Gulf, six hundred 
miles away, thence by rail to Kirkuk, and by lorry to Shaqlawah. 
Beyond that it was a question of mule or camel caravan. 

Sir William Willcocks, the famous irrigation engineer, once said: 

‘With the power of steam and electricity at our disposal, with blast- 
ing powders and dynamite, and above all with labour-saving machin- 
ery, we shall be able in our day to accomplish in a score of years as 
much as a whole dynasty of the ancient kings working with hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners.’ 

Quite true, provided that the machinery can somehow be trans- 
pored to the work and that men can be taught to use it when it gets 
there. 

Yet we were fortunate in having in London the services of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies who, among their varied activities, 
supply engineering and other equipment to the British Protectorates. 
We knew that their great experience would enable them to select the 
kind of bridges, sheds, winches, steam-rollers and stone crushers that 
we needed. They are accustomed to supply anything from a needle to 
a battleship; they know just what an engineer requires in the jungles of 
Burma or the deserts of the Sudan and always send something well 
Suited to the job in hand. 

It was a pity that the uncertainties of finance promised to add 
greatly to our difficulties. Definite annual allotments for the expenses 
of road construction could not be settled beforehand as they depended 
on the general state of security of the country—always an unknown 
quantity. 

In spite of all the worries such a job was sure to ent 
of this great scheme could not fail to grip me, just as 1t later stirred the 
imagination and brought me the co-operation of the very people 
Whom I had thought to find my worst enemies—the Kurdish tribesmen 
themselves, 


ntail, the adventure 


I was to begin work on that portion of the road that led over ie 
Spilik Pass, a lonely spot with an unsavoury reputation for robbery 
and murder, about twenty miles beyond Shaglawah. Beyond this pass 
lay the Rowanduz Gorge, and my orders were to go to Spilik, aa 
my own gangs from such labour as presented itself and get to WOIS. 
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A few days later, with my little caravan of tents and stores guarded 
by two Kurdish policemen, I set forth accompanied by a native clerk 
and by Hassan and an Assyrian called Guerges, whom I had engaged 
to cook my meals and help Hassan in the affairs of the camp. 

Over the Mirowa Pass and down the Batas Valley we trekked 
steadily towards Spilik, and I had ample time to look around me as 
my mule jogged slowly on. On my right rose a steep mountain range, 
the Harir Dagh, just bare rock and scant vegetation. Upon it, high up 
on a prominent spur, stood the ruins of an old castle, the fortress of 
the famous Princess Zad, and farther on, near Batas village, I was told 
there was a rock carving of great antiquity to be seen near by on the 
hillside. My eyes, however, became fixed on the zigzag trail leading 
from the beautiful valley we were traversing, up and up to the summit 

afar off—the celebrated Spilik Pass. There was enough and more than 
enough for an engineer to think about besides rock carvings. 
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I Camp on Spilik 


p 


Ie you look at the map of the Rowanduz district you will see that 
this pass is the only one that leads over the Harir Dagh and that it 
commands the way to Turkey and Persia. The caravan track winds up 
beside a deep abyss on the steep mountain-side, among great boulders 
higher than a standing man, and as we climbed up it I was reminded 
of Kipling’s lines: 

There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low lean thorn 


between, i 
And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man is seen. 


Spilik Pass had always been the home of robbers and brigands. 

That day when I arrived to begin work on the pass I knew little 
about the country or the people and I could speak no Kurdish at all, 
but I revelled in the mountain scenery and the invigorating alr. As I 
looked back from the top of the long zigzag, I could see an old Kurdish 
road, or ‘raiga’ as they call it, winding through ‘wadis and over ne 
tidges to the blue foothills of Babachichek on the far skyline towards 
Arbil. This was a shorter route from Arbil than the one I had followed 
through Shaqlawah. Away to the north-west lay the silver thread a 
the River Zab where it pours from the narrow inaccessible gorge y 
which it pierces the high mountains of the Harir Dagh. Like $ por - 
cullis the range shuts the highlands of Rowanduz off from 3 e oi 
lands, and only at Spilik where the ridge drops below four t o 
feet could the merchant traffic find a way. For many centuries pie = 
had come and gone by this road, and in consequence the brigan 
chieftains had flourished merrily, as became Kurdish gentlemen. i 

But I was thinking more of engineering problems than gi poni ; 
brigands and looked around for a spot to make my anp y a d 
finally pitched near a spring not far from a deep rift in the no 
side, and near a Kurdish village which I was told was ca : Al 
Chin. A clump of oak and wild-pear trees gave a little shelter from tne 


-sun and wind, and I could see no better camping place. 


i inted to assist 
A Kurdish overseer, Ramze Effendi, had been appoin 
me, but P had no knowledge of road-making and could speak no 
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English. A year earlier he had been a rebel, but had capitulated and 
been taken prisoner with the famous Sheikh Mahmud after that 
leader’s third great effort to form a Kurdish State independent of the 
new Kingdom of Iraq. Ramze had won repute as an able leader of the 
rebel tribesmen and had harried the Iraq Army and the British Levy 
Troops from the hill-tops round Sulaimaniyah. A man with his know- 
ledge and his reputation among the people would be likely to prove 
invaluable, so I determined to do my best to gain his loyalty and to 
teach him his job thoroughly. 

There also came an Assyrian overseer called Benyamin Yonin. As 
the Assyrians are Christians and the Kurds Mohammedans, these 
mountain folk had often been enemies—as indeed they were during 
the rebellion of Sheikh Mahmud in which Ramze Effendi took so im- 
portant a part. It was the Assyrian Levies in conjunction with the 
R.A.F. who brought the trouble to an end, so I wondered how my 
two overseers would get on together. 

The surveyor was a Hindu, and my clerk a Chaldean Christian. Yet 
with the help of this strangely assorted staff, I managed to get together 
some hundred workmen, offering them the magnificent remuneration 
of one rupee a day (about one and sixpence), or a little more for masons 
or craftsmen. The men who joined up were chiefly Arabs and Persians, 
though we also conscripted a few tribal Kurds by authoritatively order- 
ing them to come and work—a bit of pure bluff, for we had no force 
except two policemen with which to back up our commands. It was 
a relief when later they came readily of their own accord. 

With an Armenian as our expert in blasting (he said he had learnt 
the job in the Turkish Army), this party of different races and reli- 
gions set to work with a will to clear the huge boulders and use them 
to form a wide well-graded road, partly cut out of the solid rock of 
the hillside. Fortunately we all seemed blessed with enough sense of 
humour to Jaugh at our racial differences, and the work forged ahead 
without trouble. 

It was hot on Spilik in the summer of 1928. The blazing sun fell full 
on the rocky face at midday, and the temperature usually reached 110 
degrees in the shade. This was my first experience of road-making in 
tropical heat, and I found it trying, for we worked hard for seven days 
in the week. In the towns of Iraq the Mohammedans must not work on 
Friday, the Jews close down on Saturday and the Christians rest On 
Sunday. To simplify the holiday problem we compromised by having 

no holiday at all. I had yet to learn that it pays to have one day’s rest 
in the week and to give up two or three hours to the midday siesta 
during the summer, making up the time in the early morning OF late 
evening when it is cooler; but during that first onslaught upon the new 
road we stopped work only when darkness compelled us to, and took 
no more than an hour’s rest at midday. 
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The waters of the spring above which my tent was pitched oozed 
down the hillside in small puddles and perhaps it was here that the 
mosquitoes bred. In the evening they appeared in millions and 
attacked mercilessly. The district was malarial and as it seemed im- 
possible to escape being bitten I had to live more or less on quinine. 
Eventually I found a way of defeating most of the swarm when they 
came out at dusk athirst for my blood, for I adopted the dodge of 
lighting a very smoky fire of horse-manure in my tent. When the acrid 
smoke had driven my tormentors away I ate my meal in a thick fog 
and crawled under my mosquito net before the fire went out. They 
returned only to find themselves baulked of their prey. It is perhaps 
questionable whether the mosquitoes were much worse than the 
smoke, but in this way I was usually able to get a night’s sleep. No- 
where else in Kurdistan did I find the mosquitoes quite so bad; 
perhaps I got used to them later, and also I made use of those excellent 
insecticides that are sprayed into the air, and thus made life much 


more bearable. l a 
There were scorpions too which had a habit of climbing leisurely up 


the inside of the tent (to get a better view of their victims, I suppose) 
and then dropping down on to the table and waving their deadly tails 
in the air ready to strike if they should see the chance! Snakes of many 
colours and all sizes were also in abundance in the summer months. 
Sometimes they visited my tent, but more often I saw them wriggling 


off into hollow trees or under rocks as I walked along the hillside. 


Then there was Guerges—his name is Assyrian for a en 
eties Of 10- 


I had engaged to cook for me. He produced strange vari 
digestible Turkish dishes and while I writhed and swore, he made 
lace and no ‘mudbukh’,* 


voluble excuses saying he had no proper firep 
but just two stones and a petrol tin. Now Guerges was a character, a 
man of rather mixed antecedents, and certainly of many experiences. 
He had been with the Russian army which had sacked Rowanduz and, 
like most Assyrians,* was more accustomed to the use of firearms 
than of cooking utensils. He was feared in the camp because he never 
moved even at his cooking without his pistol, and never seemed to 
sleep. He spoke a jargon of Persian, Kurdish, Turkish and Arabic 
dialects and could make himself understood in any of them. I con- 
versed with him in my bad Arabic, though his grammar was, if 


Possible, worse.than my Own. His linguistic versatility however made 

him invaluable to me where so many ae cing in Seer 

But as a ‘chef’ Guerges was, must repeat, a failure. EXcep 
ON OTE (and fortunately was just 


fruit season. which lasted about three months 
Beoinnins). I i t entirely on the highly flavoured dishes to 
ee T liva a “ else on hard-boiled eggs and the 


Which he gave Turkish names, 


1 Cookhouse. 
2 Guerges was rea 


lly a Persian Christian, and not a true Assyrian. 
6l 
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unleavened bread of the country. The latter is a mixture of barley and 
wheat-flour (and grit) moistened with water and baked in ovens which 
are merely holes in the ground lined with mud, well dried, and fired 
with glowing charcoal. The thin sheet of dough is plastered on to the 
hot interior of the oven and left there a few minutes to cook. It either 
falls off into the charcoal or else brings away with it some of the hot 
earthy surface on which it is baked. There was of course no butter 
available to eat with it, but I found that the native cheese made from 
goat’s milk had a pleasant though rather aromatic flavour and-was 
most sustaining. 

No Indian cook could be made to stay in these wild mountains for 
love or money so J had to be thankful for Guerges. And let me be just 
to him. Out on the mountain-side he was a splendid scout, and no trek 
was so hot or so Jong, so cold or so difficult, that he could not provide 
some sort of a meal, bought, borrowed, or stolen at a halting place. 
He had a rough, unpolished exterior and fairly broad ideas as to 
where my property began and his ended, but, later on, I was much 
better able to judge both his good and his bad qualities, as you shall 
hear. I paid him well and never checked his local purchasing account 
very closely, so he decided that I was worth keeping alive lest worst 
masters should befall him; and in time his cooking actually did im- 
prove a little. 

Neither the heat nor the mosquitoes nor even Guerges could hinder 
the progress of the road as could the lawless tribesmen of the district if 
they chose. My overseers delighted to tell me of the battles which had 
occurred on Spilik. It had been a favourite spot not only for brigandage 
and fights between the settled tribes and the nomads, but also for the 
more serious encounters of military forces of different nations. 

Long ago on the east side of Spilik, where the road drops to the 
Rowanduz Gorge, the Turks established the fort of Kani Uthman to 
try to control the depredations of the brigands who made the pass their 
headquarters. It seems more than likely that the Turkish gendarmes 
shared in the spoils of the robbers, for the lonely outpost seems to 
have done little good from this point of view. It played its part, how- 
ever, in checking the Russian Army which in 1915 tried to pass 
through Kurdistan from Persia to Mesopotamia, where they hoped to 

join the British in capturing Baghdad. The Russians by a marvellous 
march reached Rowanduz. They failed, however, to win the exits of 
the Gorge past the Turks and had to retire to Persia. But before doing 
so, they destroyed more than half the town and behaved with un- 
necessary barbarity. 

Again, in 1920, when open rebellion against the British spread up to 
Kurdistan from Diwaniyah and the south, many of the tribes prove 
tough customers to subdue. Elusive as the mountain ibex, they know 
every track and hiding-place in their wild fastnesses, and their grey” 
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blue clothes match the grey-blue rocks to perfection. They are born 
huntsmen and splendid riflemen, seldom missing their man. Conspicu- 
ous amongst the Kurdish rebels of that period were the brigands of 
Spilik, whose activities continued unchecked until there appeared a 
certain Captain Lymington. 

Lymington was at that time an officer of the Levies, a man untiring 
and without fear, the equal of any Kurd in hill-craft. He fought his 
way right through this country in revolt, with no assistance other than 
a good horse, a +45 calibre Colt pistol and a mere handful of followers. 
On lightning raids he captured several of the rebel leaders and brought 
them to Arbil as prisoners. Sometimes he made secret marches by 
night to capture these men, often lighting fires as he went to guide 
pilots of the R.A.F. who could thus co-operate by night-bombing if 
there was any resistance. The ‘coups’ had to be timed to the minute if 
they were to be successful, and their sheer audacity had a great effect 
in bringing the troublesome tribes to heel. Lymington himself could 
never be ambushed or caught napping. He had a curious defect in the 
control of one eye that somehow caused the Kurds to attribute super- 
natural powers to him. By night or by day they felt they were never 
safe from the man whose roving eye hypnotized his enemies and who 
could surely see through the night like the mountain leopard. 

Spilik was the scene of important military operations as late as 
1923, After the withdrawal of British administration from Rowanduz 
in 1920 the town was occupied for a time by a small Turkish force 
under the military adventurer, Euz Demir; and though the British 
fought several small actions against the Kurds in the Batas Valley 
they made no effort to dislodge these Turks from Rowanduz until 
the intrigues of the latter with Sheikh Mahmud and other Kurdish 
leaders—notably one Nuri Bawil of Rowanduz—made such action 
imperative. 

Probably because th 
the rebellion of 1920 an 


ey still feared retribution for their active part in 
d their still later resistance to British authority, 
Euz Demir had been able to persuade a fairly strong force of Kurds 
(mainly consisting of Nuri Bawil’s followers and the local Surchi tribe), 
to hold Spilik Pass against the expected advance of the Levies from 
the Batas Valley. The Kurds were a bya considerable number 
of Euz ips men from Rowanduz. 
Sie pass was difficult to take by frontal attack and presented a 
Perplexing problem for the Air Vice-Marshal, Sir John Salmond, ma 
commanded the ground as well as the air forces of Iraq at that time. e 
dealt with the situation by brilliant strategy. In order to mask the rea 
plan a fairly large force of the Levies was mustered on the Batas pa 
as if in readiness for attack, while airmen bombed the defenders of the 
pass. Meantime a second British column had set out from Koi Sanjaq 
far to the south of Spilik and was steadily advancing through the 
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mountains to reach such a position that they would be able to attack 
the enemy in the rear and thus cut them off from their base at Rowan- 
duz. The Turks discovered the mancuvre too late to arrange any 
strong defence against it, though they contested the British advance in 
one sharp action at the head of the Alana Su Valley. 

When this action failed they wisely considered that their position on 
Spilik was untenable. It is often said that though Turkish soldiers can 
make a determined stand against a frontal attack, they dislike the un- 
expected in warfare and to be thus taken in the rear on Spilik was not 
at all to their taste. Moreover their alliance with the Kurds who were 
assisting them was always a frail one, so the enemy took to their heels 
and sped back through the Rowanduz Gorge before they could be 
intercepted. They even evacuated Rowanduz town and the two British 
columns occupied it unopposed. 

The Levies then established a camp at Diana some four miles from 
Rowanduz, where there is a fair landing ground for aeroplanes, and 
this remained their base in the district until they were disbanded in 
1932. During these nine years Diana became the chief village of the 
Assyrians in Iraq, and many of them proved of great assistance in my 
work as they were excellent stone-masons, clerks, storekeepers and 
guards. 

I had been advised to secure a reliable man to protect my possessions 
on Spilik and I employed one of these Assyrians, an ex-Levy corporal, 
as night-sentry for my tent. At first I considered this almost an un- 
necessary precaution and was apt to be annoyed at his excess of zeal 
when I was awakened in the middle of the night by his loud challenges 
in unknown languages and by bullets crashing into the darkness. 
Probably there was never anyone to challenge, but as I came to learn 
more of the Kurds and their ways I realized that an over-zealous 
sentry was better than a sleeping one—particularly on Spilik Pass. 

There are in Kurdistan nomad tribes who migrate every autump 
from the mountains to the plains as the winter snows drive them 
down, and who return again in the spring to the high hill-pastures 02 
the frontier far beyond Rowanduz. Partly by right of ancient custom, 
but more by the force of their arms, these tribes move with their vast 
flocks of sheep and goats and herds of ponies through the settled foot- 
hills to the lowlands, fighting their way when the local inhabitants 
oppose them. When I saw the straggling flocks of the nomads, We 
guarded by their shepherds, taking heavy toll of the scant dry grass O 
the local landowners, I was reminded of these lines of a well-know2 


Australian ballad writer: 
d that all in the West obey, 


heep a six mile stage a day; 
ke, right easily understood, 


Now this is the law of the Overlan 

A man must cover with travelling s 

But this is the law which the drovers ma 
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They travel their stage where the grass is bad, but camp where the grass 
is good; 

They camp, and they ravage the squatters’ grass till never a blade 
remains, 

Then they drift away as the white clouds drift on the edge of the saltbush 
plains, 

From camp to camp and from run to run they battle it hand to hand, 

For a blade of grass and the right to pass on the track of the Overland. 


One day some time after the new road had been extended from 
Shaglawah to Spilik, I was returning from Arbil when I heard that 
there had been a brush between the local Surchi tribes of Spilik and 
the Hurke nomads, who nearly every year came into conflict with the 
villagers of the foothills. Several women were engaged in this fight, for 
they are just as warlike and as good shots as the men. I arrived in my 
car at the camp to find my Assyrian road-foreman, Deriouish by 
name, fully armed with rifle and bandolier. This was strictly against 
orders, and I made him take them off at once. 

‘But, sir,’ he said, ‘there has been a fine fighting here between the 
Surchi and the Hurke tribesmen. Khidher Agha with his Surchi was 
shooting very nicely, sir, from these rocks, and the Hurke men and 
women were shooting from down there. I am near the middle, sir, 
with my road-gang, and I am bringing my rifle and shooting at both 
sides to make them stop, please. But no, sir. Eleven men altogether are 
getting killed, and four women. The mounted police coming from 
Batas and stopping them a few hours ago. Khidher Agha, he is fight- 
ing very nicely, sir, shooting good, sir,’ concluded the Assyrian 
enthusiastically, for he had the hill-eman’s eye as to how such fights 
should be run. i ; 

‘Well, in future, Deriouish,’ I said severely, ‘you cut this shooting 
business right out. These are private fights and you are not allowed to 
join in. Let me hear no more of this sort of thing or you will be 
sacked.’ > 

He saluted and went away grinning happily at being let off Š 
lightly. He belonged to one of the famous fighting tribes of the 
Assyrians, and he wanted me—and the Kurds—to know it. That was 
the anct time I heard of Khidher Agha, and it was not i be the last. 

The thousands of migrating tribesmen, passing for days with <i 
endless herds of animals, were often a great hindrance to our wor A 
for they found our partially formed road the easiest path to tae 
over and in wet weather they churned the earth of the unfinished road- 


bed into hopeless mire. Moreover they liked the new track so well 
d on it and were reluctant to move their flocks 


to let a car pass. 
These nomads had never see 


na car before and were greatly amused 
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by mine, which I had sent for as soon as the progress we made with the | 
road had warranted it. I sometimes gave them a lift. On one such 
occasion a picturesque Kurd, fully armed as always, had the back seat 
all to himself. I felt something uncomfortable poking into me between 
my shoulders and looking round found it was the barrel of my passen- 
ger’s rifle. He was sitting back smoking quite unconcernedly with the 
butt of the weapon between his feet and the muzzle in the middle of . : 
my back, but was quite agreeable when I took his rifle and told him in The Brigand, Hamada Chin 
unmistakable language he might point it somewhere else (for it was 
almost certain to be loaded). At the end of the journey he felt some- 


thing was due to me in apology for his carelessness, so presented me 
with two pomegranates. It was all he possessed other than his long The village of Kala Chin lay above the Spilik caravan road over 


herish, and his rifle the Pass where the track wound along by the deserted fort of Kani 


CHAPTER VI 








thin pipe, his patent lighter that all Kurdish men c 

and dagger. l Uthman. The men of Kala Chin had a reputation for pride and bravery 

Another evening I came back to my tent on Spilik to find a gruesome as befitted their lawless profession. For centuries they had been rob- 

gift awaiting me. A human skull rested on my tea-table! Benyamin bers and brigands, levying toll on the travellers and caravans that 
passed over Spilik on the long journey from Arabia to North Persia. 


Yonin, the overseer, presented himself with a beaming smile. 

‘We found him under a rock, sir, and thought you would like him 
as a souvenir of Spilik Pass. He has been dead only a few years, sir, 
he added hopefully, when he saw my enthusiasm for skulls was luke- 
warm. Now all the religious sects of the East are equally rigorous about 
collecting and burying their dead. Bodies must be recovered at what- i 
ever risk and properly interred. So what waif was this who had met a As the pass overlooked the old road for many miles, caravans could 
lonely death on Spilik, unknown to his friends? I ordered the skeleton | be seen while they were still far off, and the brigands could wait behind 
to be properly buried, skull and all. | their natural ramparts of rock till they were certain of the business of 

After this it became the custom for my men to bring dead bodies to those who approached. Should they prove to be merchants they might 
my tent. In a land where rumour and fact get so mixed up they doubt- | be merely robbed and let go, provided they submitted without fuss; 
less felt that the actual corpse prevented any possible doubt on my | but should they be armed forces or interfering officials they coui be 
part as to the victim’s being really dead. If, as was usually the case, the shot even before they knew that enemies surr ounded them, for there 


man had been murdered, the chief culprits were often the most active was no better ambush in Kurdistan than the rocks of Spilik. 
| once a ruthless swash- 


The brigand chiefs called their trade a kindness to humanity, for, said 
they, the rich and heavily laden are assisted on their way relieved of 

_ all encumbering baggage! Moreover, might not a merchant’s wealth, 
his cloak, nay, even his boots, be considered only fair payment for the 
privilege of traversing the famous Spilik alive? 


——— 


The chief of the village was Hamada Agha, 


in this ‘habeas corpus’ business, a arently in the hope that they x : 
would thus prove mad innocence. But fiir ready accusations an buckler, now an old man less active than in the wild Murkeishie T i ie 
stories usually made me place them under arrest along with any others said to be as cunning as ever. He was believed to be the aii seit: 
I might suspect, until such matters could be referred to the nearest the many schemes that were carried out by his son a zie adi 
district police post which was at Rowanduz. | Khidher Agha, whose shooting abilities hadipegasorme n T “a 

| my Assyrian road foreman on the occasion of the fight between the 


Surchi and the Hurke tribes. . 
When I first came to Kurdistan I had little time to think about the 
il reputation of Spilik 


- Chance remarks I had heard concerning the evi 


Pass and I had unwittingly pitched my tent almost within a stone’s 


throw of the most notorious village in the land. But Į was soon warned 


of the possibility of danger by one whose opinion I could not lightly 


disregard. ; 
I had asked my friend, Squadron-Leader Bryson of the Air Force, 


to spend a few days with me in Kurdistan. It was perhaps one of the 
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ironies of warfare that Bryson who had two and a half rows of 
decorations on his tunic, had fractured his pelvis in an ordinary acci- 
dent with his car far out on the flat desert. I hoped he might come to 
the hills to enjoy a better climate for convalescence than the intense 
heat of Baghdad, but he replied that he was fit again and on duty. He 
could not join me, therefore, but he gave me a useful hint. He had at 
one time been Special Service Officer for this district, which meant 
that he had thoroughly investigated the behaviour and intrigues of the 
people and knew the character of every tribal chief. 

‘Beware’, he wrote, ‘of that ——, Hamada Agha, and his offspring 
of the village of Kala Chin!’ 

A warning from Bryson would not be given without reason, for on 
his reports air-squadrons and infantry battalions might be moved 
about like chessmen. My work, however, kept me fully occupied, and 
I confess I paid but little attention to his letter. Nevertheless, I made 
some inquiries concerning Hamada Agha and the recent history of the 
Surchi tribe from my overseers and servants, who proved to be only 
tov willing to tell me of their exploits, for the Oriental loves to relate 
(and exaggerate) deeds of violence. 

It was thus that I learnt much of the history of Spilik that I have 
recorded in the last chapter; and also heard details of the implacable 
attitude of this robber clan towards that Englishman who had the 
misfortune to be the first British administrator to come amongst 
them. 

The story has some dramatic incidents. When Mosul was captured 
by the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force in 1918, the Rowanduz 
district passed nominally into British hands, and a certain Political 


Officer, Captain W. R. Hay, was given the difficult commission of 
keeping it in order. Perhaps his most troublesome task was that of 


controlling the brigands of Spilik. 

He once succeeded in capturing Hamada Chin after a stabbing 
affair, and imprisoned him. In revenge, on the day of his father’s 
release, Khidher attempted to murder Hay by shooting at him through 
the window of his house at Arbil, and only the prompt action of Cap- 
tain Lymington, who happened to be in the house at the time, save 
his life. For although unarmed, Lymington attacked the would-be 
murderers the instant the first shot was fired. When they recognize 
their assailant they fled, for no man in Kurdistan was more feared by 
evil-doers than this officer. So on this occasion the vengeance o 
Hamada Chin was thwarted. 

The British Political Officers in Iraq knew the importance of per 
sonal contact with the tribesmen and their chiefs, and, regardless 9 
the risks they ran, spent much time journeying through the country» 
usually with only small guards of native recruits, trusting to their ow? 
acumen and knowledge of the people and to sheer daring (which the 
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Kurds greatly admired), to see them through in safety. Many courage- 
ous men died bravely in the course of their administrative work in 
those early days, but by the manner of their life and death they won 
for their nation a name for fearlessness and fair dealing and, for those 
who followed them, a greater safety. 

Captain Hay on several occasions journeyed beyond Spilik to visit 


: Rowanduz, always one of the most troublesome spots under his con- 


trol. From his own written accounts he seems to have regarded this 
turbulent area with the special affection of a parent for the most way- 
ward child, even though he risked his life whenever he went there. 
When he was returning from Rowanduz in August of 1920, an adven- 
ture more alarming than usual befell him. He was passing through the 
Rowanduz Gorge—accompanied by a bare dozen horsemen separated 
into twos and threes along the ten-mile track in the narrow defile— 
quite unaware that a band of assassins lay in ambush behind a great 
rock where the path twists along by the side of a stream. Three of 
Hay’s men who formed the vanguard well ahead of the rest of the 
party rode unwittingly into the trap. They were ordered to surrender 
and pass on in order that the Englishman might follow, unsuspecting 
of the ambush. But the three retainers proved ‘loyal to their bread’, 
as the Kurdish saying goes, and the man who rode first shouted 
defiance and opened fire upon the assailants. He was at once shot 
dead and the other two were seized, stripped and beaten. l 

The shots that were fired caused Captain Hay and his companion to 
halt and, after reconnaissance, to send back to Rowanduz for a 
detachment of the Levies who were at that time under the command 
of Lymington. When, pistol in hand, he arrived with his little force on 
the scene of the brutal deed the assassins had disappeared, and the 


It speaks well for Captain Hay’s popularity that this villainous 
attempt on his life and the killing O 
denounced by all the Kurdish tribes. The men © 
course loud in their protestations of ignorance of 
it is difficult to keep secrets in Kurdistan, where every man knows 
every other, and at last it was whispered that the leader of this mys- 
terious band of miscreants, who had vanishe jan 
mighty gorge itself, had again been none other 
the end chief, with i intriguer Nuri Bawil (who had his own 
reasons for greatly resenting the presence of the British in Kurdistan). 
Once more had Hay narrowly escaped death at the hand of the 1m- 
nbe Hamada Chin, and once more had Lymington defeated the 

Tigand’s plot. 

When E Be thon, of which these attempts on the life of one of 


Britain’s Political Officers had been but a minor event, was finally 
Suppressed, all the rebel leaders were pardoned, Hamada Chin among 
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them; for Hamada had been no worse than many others during that 
eriod. 
k But because he was pardoned the old brigand saw no reason why 
he should reform his lawless ways. One day he was in the Arbil office 
of the Administrative Inspector, Captain Clarke—‘Chakbo’, as he was 
called by the tribesmen—who was endeavouring to settle a dispute 
which had arisen between him and one of his neighbours. His past had 
been quite forgiven and he was being shown every consideration in the 
case when, suddenly, incensed by some remark of his opponent, the 
aged Kurd drew his dagger like a flash and would have plunged it into 
the body of his enemy, had not Clarke—knowing the Kurd and his 
ways—foreseen the attempt and caught his wrist. The drawing of a 
dagger during arbitration is an unpardonable offence in Kurdistan, 
and means a feud until death with the other litigant. Moreover, the 

British Administration could not but regard such conduct as crime, sO 
the decision was given against Hamada Chin. That chieftain then 
departed, infuriated with Clarke and with the British in general; and a 
proud, scowling—yet picturesque—old brigand he looked as he rode 
off to his mountain home. He and his ancestors had defied Turkish 

governments, and he would continue to defy this British administra- 

tion. 

Englishmen secretly admire such men whatever their duty and the 
law may say about a matter of this kind. Accordingly Clarke sought no 
further punishment for the impetuous chieftain, and with great courage 
he not infrequently visited Kala Chin as the guest of the brigands. 
Such was their increasing respect for this officer that the general con- 
duct of the chief and his followers began at last to show marke 
improvement. 

When the Rowanduz road first began to penetrate the mountains, 
the question which exercised the minds of such men as Clarke was 
how would the lawless tribesmen behave towards the road-enginecr 
and his unarmed working parties. Doubtless they knew that the build- 
ing of the road meant the end of their ancient independence. It may be 
remarked here that the road-line was admittedly not the best one from 

a purely engineering point of view, but wound hither and thither 
through the territory so as to pass near Or through the villages of 
most dangerous men, in the hope that contact with civilization mug 
persuade them to become more peaceful. I was, however, warned by 
Clarke of the possibility of opposition to my work on the part of any 
or all of these ‘specially honoured’ tribesmen. : R 

One day I had been busy checking Jevels with my Indian surveyo 

far beyond Spilik Pass. Usually when I required a horse On o i 

occasions such as this, I hired the first that offered, and I could oe 

expect uniformity of performance. I had found that the horses of t 


plains could not be made to stop galloping; on the other hand, the 
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ponies of the mountains were often never allowed to gallop at all 
and were as docile as donkeys. Perhaps just as well, you would say, 
if you could see some of the dizzy tracks round the precipices in the 
gorges. 

This morning there was no horse available and I walked up from 
the camp alone, leaving instructions that a horse was to be found and 
sent after me. I was detained on the work till dusk, and as there was 
no sign of the horse I had ordered, I borrowed a pony from the sur- 
veyor and rode back up Spilik towards my camp. It was a lonely, eerie 
path over which no caravan passed after sundown. This evening all 
was silent except for the drone of night-beetles. The gnarled and 
stunted oaks and the wild mountain-pear trees, hollow and shattered 
by parching droughts and winter snows, raised their crooked branches 
like the spectres of dead victims of that track, and in the dim light of 
the stars they seemed to wave me back as from some impending 
danger. I rode idly along, rapping the ribs of my pony with a stick and 
thinking of the many deeds of violence that had happened hereabouts. 
The path wound past a huge rock on which passers-by had piled 
pebbles (some said as incantations against the evil spirits of Spilik), 
and as I rounded the rock, there in the middle of the track stood a 
lantern, and behind it a crouching figure with a rifle. I rarely carried 
firearms except on the fortnightly pay-days when I brought money up 
from Arbil. It seemed a pretty hopeless show, but I felt that if I must 
be killed, I had best put a bold face on it; so I rode steadily towards 
the light and said loudly in Kurdish: ‘Who is that?’ 

‘It’s me, sahib,’ answered a familiar voice. ‘There was no horse, SO 
I came to meet you. This track is dangerous for a man alone.’ l 

The sinister crouching figure whom I had thought to be an assassın 
was none other than the worthy Guerges who had come with rifle and 
lantern many miles over the lonely pass to escort me home! 

Even the anxiety shown by my servants, and their belief in the perils 
that encompassed us, failed to forewarn me of the totally unexpected 
way in which real danger from the village of Kala Chin was to present 
itself; and this was how I first came in contact with Hamada Chin. 

My bearer, Hassan, had hired for me an old grey horse. When I 
attempted to put the animal to a canter, his foreleg struck a rock and, 
as he collapsed, I was catapulted over his head on to the stony ground. 
I thought he was killed, but fortunately neither of us was the worse, 
and, in a bad temper, I remounted and rode on. I found that the stay- 
ing power of that horse on a long journey was marvellous, especially 
considering his age. On one occasion I was pressed for time with a 


fifty-mile ride before me, yet after nine continuous hours he was still 
robably been a very fine performer, but 
those days were past, and I took another mount for the remaining 


seven hours of that hot midsummer’s day. 
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The hire of a horse in Kurdistan varies according to the kind, con- 
dition and age of the animal, and also whether fodder and a man to 
tend the beast are supplied by the owner. This horse had a gaudy 
Kurdish saddle, but little else besides his endurance to recommend 
him. A rupee and a half a day was, therefore, fair payment to offer; 
but when the owner himself, whom I had not seen before, came to 
collect the money and found that I offered only twenty-one rupees for 
fourteen days’ hire, he gave me a terrible look, his hand went to his 
‘khunjar’, or dagger, and for a full second he seemed to have a mind 
to kill me. Then he spat upon the floor, a most deliberate insult, 
turned on his heel and strode away. 

‘Hassan,’ I said to my bearer, ‘tell that unpleasant old man that I 
have twenty-one rupees to give him before evening. If he doesn’t like 
that he can go to the devil and take his horse with him, for he won’t 
get one anna more. I don’t want to see him if he comes tomorrow, and 
I don’t like his manners. Tell him so.’ 

In the evening the old man returned and told my servant that if I 
had little better to offer for the hire of his horse than the wage I paid 
my coolies there was going to be trouble. 

‘Good,’ I said. ‘Bring him here. Now ask him just what trouble he 
intends to make.’ 

Again those baleful eyes were fixed on me, and I returned his stare 
with equal fury. The man looked so wrathful that I began to think that 
there was perhaps something behind it all that I did not understand. 
He still fingered his dagger handle as if ready to spring, but he held 
himself in check. His red-dyed beard sank suddenly on his breast, and 
he muttered something unintelligible. 

‘What does he say?’ I asked Hassan. ‘Is he cursing me?’ 

‘No, he just says he will take whatever you offer him.’ 

‘Good,’ I said, handing him twenty-one rupees. ‘Let me get his 
receipt for the money. His name?’ 

‘Hamada Agha of Kala Chin,’ said my servant. 

‘What,’ I exclaimed, in amazement, ‘this cannot be the famous 
brigand of Kala Chin!’ 

‘He is surely Hamada Agha, sir. We have not seen him before as he 
is getting old and sick and goes out little. He says that had he wishe 
he could have shown you long since who was the chief of Kala Chin 
and of the Spilik Pass. He has done you no injury because “Chakbo 
of the British is his friend, and asked him to help in the road-work; so 
he lent his horse. He says it is a great insult to him and his village tO 
offer a coolie’s rate for the horse of the chief of Kala Chin. It is now 
perhaps old like its master, but it was once the finest and fastest 10 
Kurdistan, as many of his enemies could testify.’ 

So here was the notorious Hamada Chin! He had lent his horse, bis 


own horse, as a chieftain to his guest (for I was his acknowledge 
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guest as my tent was on his ground). This was not the hired mule of a 
caravanchi. 

‘Had you visited him when you entered his estates, as was due to 
his position, Hassan continued to interpret, ‘he would have feasted 
you with honey and the fattest goat of his flock, but again you insulted 
him and his people by ignoring him. Nevertheless, at his orders his 
tribesmen have left you unmolested. Today, had he been a younger 
man he might have killed you in his anger—but he says it has now 
abated!’ 

There was every reason to believe these words, for the Kurds are 
very impulsive and care little for the results of their actions. 

‘Tell Hamada Agha’, I replied, ‘that I did not know who he was or 
I should have shown him the respect due to a chief. As for the pay- 
ment, I shall raise it to what is befitting the hire of a chief’s horse. The 
animal may be old, but like his master is still valiant as when young. 
I have indeed done Hamada Chin an injustice and offered insult 
through ignorance, but, insha Allah, God willing, perhaps he will 
forgive me. “Chakbo”, and indeed I myself have good reason to look 
upon him as a friend. 

‘If he will pardon me and still hold open his invitation, I shall visit 
him and accept his hospitality. I trust that long after he and I are dead, 
his prospering tribes will speak always of Hamada Chin, terrible in 
war on his swift grey horse, yet greater still in peace, for he has made 
friends with the British and the Government of Iraq and helped in 
their works; and his tribes and flocks have increased and multiplied 
as never before.’ 

For years I passed and repassed over Spilik in the course of my 
work; often I was forced to halt overnight there with large sums of 
money I was taking to the road-head for payment of labour; yet 
neither I nor my men were ever robbed, and my relations were always 
of the friendliest with Hamada and Khidher and the men of Kala 
Chin—such is the remarkable and, in my experience, friendly character 


of the Kurd. 
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I had set out the new road-line over Spilik Pass, and the work of 
moving the great boulders into long walls which would enable an 
evenly graded road to be built on the sloping mountain-side was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily when orders came from headquarters for me to 
join Captain Franklin, the Inspecting Officer of Police, in an extensive 
tour he was about to make through the Rowanduz district to select 
sites for police posts in the mountains towards the Turkish and Persian 
frontiers. 
I was glad of these orders. If an engineer is to be sure that a road 1s 
located on the best possible route he must have a good knowledge of 
the whole of the surrounding country. Moreover, as Rowanduz was to 
be my station for some years to come, part of my job would be to 
carry out other works of the Department in the district. I wished, too, 
to seize every chance of getting to know the tribes-people better; for, 
apart from the interest I was beginning to take in the Kurds and their 
ways, I needed to find out what were the prospects of securing labour 
for the road-sections that lay ahead, and whether any of the tribes 
were likely to be hostile, as this would mean I must ask for arme 
rotection for the work. 
: It was suggested that on the tour I should visit the Kurdish governor 
of the Rowanduz district, the famous Sheikh Sayed Taha, and try 
possible to win his active assistance. I knew that nominally pe Tis 
pledged to support the road because it was an official project, an = 
was an officially recognized position; but what his real feelings towa n 
it might be I had as yet no means of knowing. Sayed Taha was pe 
truth the ruler of this province, and up till now little restraint ae 
Baghdad had been imposed upon him, though the proposed a = 
posts and above all the road I was engaged upon were calculate 
break the mountain stronghold of this clever and imperious ma 
one of the last of the great barons of Kurdistan. 


J 
He was a man with a great reputation. For a Kurd he had been wel 


ent. 
educated, and he knew more than a little of the art of poa itle 


was of high Kurdish descent, and in addition was a ‘ s 
which has quite a different meaning to the ordinary Arab word, for * 
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Kurdistan it denotes a man with special religious power. Though the 
designation ‘Sayed’ means that he was a descendant of the Prophet 
this is a much more widely shared distinction. The Kurdish people 
believed Sheikh Taha could work miracles, and they came many miles 
in order that his hands might be laid upon them to heal their sick- 
nesses. To Englishmen he usually denied that he possessed any such 
powers. 

Far from being a religious ‘faqir’, however, he was, in every sense 
of the word, a man. He stood over six feet in height, was of powerful 
physique and loved to display his great powers of endurance by long 
journeys on horseback and by difficult feats of mountain climbing. 
He rode magnificently, was no mean performer at polo, and was the 
best rifle shot in the country—having something of the reputation of 
William Tell for marksmanship. It was said that he could stand ten 
cigarettes on end and at thirty paces, using an English service rifle, 
which he always preferred to the Turkish or Russian weapons, could 
hit each cigarette in turn without a single miss. I never saw him do this 
remarkable feat, and doubt it; but, as a hunter of bear, leopard or ibex, 
he was far famed. Every autumn he spent several weeks in the moun- 
tains, and sometimes invited one or two of the Levy officers to join him. 
They always came back full of admiration for his endurance and skill. 

I knew that the success of my work as a road-maker, and even my 
safety, depended largely on the attitude of this man towards me. If he 
chose, he was powerful enough to ask for my removal from the dis- 
trict on one pretext or another. Or if he thought the new road would 
be dangerous to his power, he might easily arrange for my disappear- 
ance in some less official way. He was responsible for the conduct of 
the tribesmen, and any weakness in his administration might encourage 
lawlessness and interference with my work; altogether he was a man 
to be reckoned with. 

So I welcomed the prospect of a tour through the domains that he 
kept at peace by the force of his strong personality, and thought that 
if I had the opportunity of talking with him in the midst of his own 
people, I should be able to convince him of the unquestionable value 
of the road to his country, however much he might distrust present 
Politics and resent the sapping of his power. 

Before the date of the aod tour I met Sheikh Sayed Taha quite 
unexpectedly on Spilik Pass. A lone line oy Janene oe ea 
W i 1 amidst my Worx ` 
ee p ee nay. The} ne sick labour to salute the 
he passed, and the name ‘Sheikh Sayed Taha!’ 


Celebrated chieftain as 
me in no doubt as to who the 


Was murmured up the hillside, leaving 


traveller might be. 
_ He was accompanied by a large retinue of servants, clerks and inter- 


Preters and a train of mules laden with bulky purchases. The party was 
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returning from Baghdad where the Sheikh had gone to talk with King 
Faisal and the High Commissioner. It was seldom that he deigned to 
visit the deserts and cities of the South. 

Mounted on a great black stallion which picked its way carefully 
among the jagged limestone rocks, Sayed Taha looked indeed a true 
chieftain prince of the wilds, yet when he reached me he dismounted 
and greeted me in very good English. lam taller than most people, and 
had already found that in Iraq it pays to look as imposing as possible 
when dealing with local rulers, but I felt almost insignificant before 
this big, smiling diplomat who asked polite questions while he eyed 


me keenly. 
‘How is the road progressing? When will it reach Rowanduz? What 


can I do to assist in expediting the work?’ 
Whether or not Sayed Taha really wanted 

ancestral stronghold shattered was a matter which puzzled me. Quite 

possibly he believed as I did that it wo j 

try, though he himself might fall by it. He was evidently either a great 


bluffer or a game loser, probably both. 3 
feared if not loved by his subjects, 


the government which British in- 


fluence upheld. After all, he had something to thank us for. If the 
Turks could have captured him he would have been executed, for as 4 
leader of rebellious tribes, he had been a thorn in their flesh for years. 
He would also have been arrested by the Persian Government if they 
could have laid hands on him. Again, the Arab ministers in Baghdad 
would have been delighted to crush him if the High Commissioner had 
allowed them to do so. High though he stood among the Kurdish 
chiefs, his was a lonely grandeur, for he was surrounded on all sides 
by possible enemies. The British were his only protectors—and he 


knew it. 

Nevertheless, his position was a diffic 
Sheikh had his own police force, called 
and paid with government money, yet there 
the collection of revenue from his district. These ‘Shabanas’ helped to 
guard my work and stores and did it well, giving me no cause for com- 
plaint, but it was said elsewhere that their actions were often high- 


handed. It is a custom among both Arabs and Kurds that any nan 
whatever his character, may throw himself on the mercy of a tri : 
to the tribe, treat him accord- 


chief, who is then bound to adopt him in ribe, 

ing to his rank, and protect him from his enemies with armed force 1 

need be. I was told that among Sayed Taha’s men were many male- 
factors from the surrounding districts who had fled to him for sanctu- 
ary. Certain it is that there were some strange characters 10 r 
Sheikh’s following, though for that matter my own labour gangs con 

tained men who were probably little better. When men came askin 
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for employment I made no inquiries about their antecedents; I knew 
that many of them were ex-criminals; but, as long as they wanted to 
work and would work well, I was only too anxious to take them. My 
policy emulated in a humble way that of Henry Ford, who writes: 
‘Our employment office does not bar a man for anything he has previ- 
ously done—he is equally acceptable whether he has been in Sing Sing 
or -at Harvard, and we do not even inquire from which place he has 
graduated.’ I had to make one or two exceptions to my rule, but of 
that you will hear later. 

Sheikh Sayed Taha, having paid his diplomatic compliments and 
taken stock of the engineer, remounted his stallion and passed on over 
Spilik, leaving me still uncertain of his real thoughts concerning the 
road which was pushing forward into his domains. Later on, however, 
I got to know him much better, and his good will towards me proved 
invaluable. He understood right well how to manage his own people, 
ruthless though he was; but, like others of these hillmen, his proud 
a independent spirit finally brought misfortune and downfall upon 

im. 

Captain Franklin with his force of twelve mounted police duly 
arrived en route for the tour of the frontier with the Kurdish Com- 
mandant of Police from Arbil, and we proved to be a most friendly 
party during the days of journeying we spent together. Nearly all of us 
were mounted on mules, my own 4 sturdy animal, small and tough, 
while Franklin’s was a huge female brute, as big as a hunter, with a 
habit of wailing at frequent intervals like a lost soul in torment. 

To me it was a memorable journey. First came the Rowanduz 
Gorge. I had heard many accounts of its grandeur, not only from the 
enthusiastic Hassan, but from all who had ever seen it. Nevertheless, 
I thought that when I should come to study it with the impassive eye 
of a maker of roads I should find it commonplace enough—but it was 


not so. 

Kurdistan is a country 0 
each other, approximately nort 
the foothills near the Tigris, each range rises high 
finally the elevated Persian plateau is reached 


towering peaks. . . 
Between the ranges lie long valleys, down which run rivers and 
streams. But the really unique feature of these ranges is the number of 

their endeavours to escape from 


mighty gorges that the rivers cut in 
this mountain system to join the Tigris. Often enough these ravines are 
he most curious fashion and have 


he best known and perhaps 
o less than five branches through 


f high mountain ranges lying parallel to 
h-west to south-east. Beginning with 
er than the last till 


with its fringe of 


the grandest of them all. It has n 
Which tributary streams flow to join the Row 
these is itself an imposing canyon 


anduz River, and each of 
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Look again at the map and you will see that the Rowanduz River 
enters the first arm of the gorge on the north-east side of the Kurrek 
Range at Rowanduz town and flows mainly westward, but twisting 
repeatedly at sharp angles and enclosed for many miles between almost 
perpendicular walls of rock. Farther on, as it passes beneath the Bara- 


dost Range, some few miles to the east of the brigand village of Kala 


i rge opens out into a valley that is wider from side to side 
Ee car ble. In this valley the Rowanduz 


but even more completely jnaccessi 
meets the Greater Zab flowing from Barzan and the remote highlands 


akkiari province in Turkey where the Assyrians once had their 

Se et Reema speaks with pride of the beauties of this land 

and the legends of these Nestorian Christians claim the upper Zab as 
the true site of the Garden of Eden. 

When the Rowanduz and the Greater Zab flowing from opposite 

ends of the same valley meet, head on, the confluent waters turn at 

right angles into the solid rock, and bursting through the mighty 


Bekhme Gorge emerge on to the lowlands of the Harir plain. The 


j ours through the chasm over jagged reefs in boiling cataracts 
o ae rock walls which in places almost close pe 
head. In flood seasons it may carry more than half the waters A the 
Tigris. At Bekhme, where it escapes to the plains, I judged that a z 
for hydro-electrical and irrigation purposes could be built on e 
almost ideal conditions, and near by on the Harir plain thousan: j = 
homeless Assyrians might then have been settled and have esta pis e 
industries, if we had thought fit to continue to control Iraq. > ; 
visions of a peaceful security for these people have, however, ne 

jalized. 
ee ae maze of gorges and canyons an explorer may e 
low one of the grandest formations of nature to be found in sis por H 
The Bekhme Gorge itself is impassable for animals, and only pr 4 
with the agility of a cat dare undertake the dangerous Pas s s4 
scrambling over the huge boulders and round the ledges on t epi pe 
pices where they overhang the torrent. This journey a eS iat 
taken more than once, but no man has yet followed the Ro a 
River through all its winding ar os or oe at ta ey 

erly surveyed. There are but ew Kurdis 

Sed Rly wooded sides, and the villagers who live there are 


-dwellers 
wild, primitive creatures even as Kurds go. Many are cave-dw ; 


still living under rocky vaults with their sheep and goats, just as they 


have done since the birth of the human race. ae BP ty 
Only from a few points on the tops of t 1c Be en jyer 

cleft belt of highlands can one see down into the depths w 

meets river and from which comes ee opago pind 
am possessed of a curiosity that drives me 4 

5 ee yet, though I lived for me years in the Rowanduz Gorg 


- to live for two years in t 
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was months before I was able to find ways down even into that section 
through which the road was to be made; and never was I able to 
scramble along all those vast ramifications of ‘galis’, such arduous 
climbing, almost perpendicularly up and down, did it entail. My in- 
vestigations in the depth of the ravine enabled me to map out the 
shortest possible route through the labyrinth and obtain fairly easy 
gradients for the road. From an engineering point of view this is as it 
Should be, but I knew that those who might eventually travel through 
the gorge by car would see relatively little of the grandeur that lay 
around and above them, just as passengers through the Simplon catch 
but glimpses of the beauties of Switzerland. 

But this detailed knowledge of the gorge I obtained later on. Now as 
I sat on my sure-footed mule and jogged along by Franklin’s side I 
realized only its immensity. 

From Spilik we followed the old caravan track, which was then the 
only path that would take us through to Rowanduz, and descended into 
the valley of the Alana Su down the steep shale slopes beyond the old 
fort of Kani Uthman. Ahead of us rose the towering range of the 
Kurrek Dagh, its leaning walls of limestone appearing to block the end 
of the valley down which we rode; but, as we approached, we saw a 
V-shaped cleft in the face of the rock into which ran the stream we 
were following. Passing through this hidden entrance to the gorge, we 
found ourselves in an impressive ravine where fine trees grew on the 
steep slopes on either side. A hundred yards or so from the rocky 
doorway we turned to the right and crossed a bridge, narrow and 
Without parapets, that shook beneath the tread of our mules. The 
animals, however, seemed quite unconcerned, and later on I found in 
Kurdistan many bridges that were far more hair-raising than this one. 

The track, which here had been partially formed into a roadway by 
the work of the Indian Sappers and Miners was overshadowed by a 
beautiful canopy of foliage. It wound through the bottom of the can- 
yon, twisting with the stream. The huge rock behind which the brig- 
ands had waited for Captain Hay was pointed out to me. It was big 
as a two-storied house and had been christened George by the Sappers. 
Later on, the motor-road was blasted through the very middle of it, 
and it was found to be prolific in fossil ammonites, as large as foot- 

alls. 

Now we came to the only bit of flat land in the whole gorge, a few 
acres of level ground at the foot of a precipice, and at that time the 
Camping place of the Sapper Company to which I have referred. I was 
his spot, officially labelled Mile 65’, but better 
known as the Camp of Gali Ali Beg, the Kurdish name of the great 
80rge itself. 

The track led up out of the bed of the Alana Su by a steep and rooy 
Path, and here the work of the Indians was left behind us. We climbe 
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some six hundred feet or more and, as we rose higher on the south 
wall, I began to get some notion of the extent and complexity of the 
mighty rifts and their branches, and to realize how narrow they were 
in comparison to their depth. I felt I could almost reach out and touch 
a towering pyramid of rock that rose opposite where we stood and 
must have been some thousand feet in height. On the peak of this 
pyramid was a little look-out post built of boulders where I have since 
often waited at dawn for ibex. It looked quite close, but to reach it 
would mean a long and difficult climb, for the main gorge lay between. 

Higher and yet higher mounted the caravan track. A side trail 
branched off leading on over the summit of the Kurrek Dagh, but the 
main road to Rowanduz which we followed turned to the left, and 
rising more gently now, wound round steep and sharp re-entrants 
overlooking a river which could be seen as a silver strip almost Ver- 
tically below. I pointed out to Franklin that this river could not be the 
Alana Su we had left, for it was flowing in the opposite direction and I 
was told that this was my first sight of the Rowanduz Chai, the real 
river of the gorge. 

As we descended beyond the highest point of the track, Franklin 
checked his mule and pointed across the gorge to a strange and un- 
expected sight. Through a narrow slit in the opposite wall the Balkan 
River delivered its waters. Framed between towering cliffs we saw 10 
the distance green plains and a ruined bridge of many arches, beyond 
which rose a conical mound that was once perhaps a fort of Darius oF 
of Alexander. The smooth plain, bathed in sunshine with no living 
thing visible upon it, seemed a land of peace and promise compare 


hat hemmed us in. It was almost as if we were 


to the grim precipices t 
looking through a window into another world. As we moved on the 
cliffs closed together again and the scene vanished as suddenly as 1t 


had appeared. 

It was about here that a Kurd of the party who knew the place 
turned toward the cliffs and shouted, and the echo of his voice came 
back to us in ghostly fashion as if some traveller who had died upo” 
the track were imprisoned for a thousand years within those rocky 
walls and cried to be released. A few yards farther and we looked out 
over a maze of yawning chasms, their depths shadowy even with the 


sun at its zenith. ne i 
‘What do you think of this place, Franklin?’ I said. It looks pretty 


hopeless to try to make a road through it. Can you suggest anythin 


else we could usefully do with it? iy ; j 
He stood and regarded the weird scene 1n silence for a tıme an 


craned his neck to try and see down into the depths of the canyODs 
then answered dryly: ‘Well, I’ve only one suggestion that might ne 
you; it’d make a most sporting golf-course, though I shouldn't care 


have to hunt for my ball off the i 
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11. The Alana Su joins the Rowanduz River 
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_ We sat farther back in our saddles as we dropped rapidly into the 
gorge again, riding gingerly round the great bluffs that overhung the 
river beneath. Once I dismounted and kicked a stone from the track 
and slowly counted seven before we saw it strike the water far below! 
Just so long would it take for a man to fall if his mule slipped on the 
smooth rock of the narrow path. But mules are cautious creatures, and 
our beasts hugged the mountain-side with the utmost care. Only 
camels and horses from the plains earn the just reward of careless- 
ness on this dangerous bluff. Bones lie in heaps on the sharp rocks 
below. 

After this the track descended steadily, and I thought we should 
soon be riding alongside the swirling torrent of the Rowanduz Chai. 
Instead, we turned suddenly southward up a cleft where we were 
almost deafened by the roar of water which poured down the steep 
ravine to the Rowanduz Chai below. The track crossed and recrossed 
this torrent, in one place by a natural bridge of rock beneath which the 
water had tunnelled its way. As we climbed the thunder of water be- 
came ever louder, and then we saw that the mountain-side on our 
right was a mass of foam. A veritable river was pouring from the solid 
rock overhead. This was the famous spring that Hassan had once 
tried to describe to me in Diwaniyah and which was spoken of from 
end to end of Kurdistan. It is called Kani Bekhair, meaning ‘the useless 
spring’, because it cannot be made use of for irrigation as there is no 
arable land near it. The ruins of a building close by showed, however, 
that once it had been used to turn a Kurdish flour mill. These water 
engines are strange contraptions, though similar in principle to the 
Pelton wheels commonly used in most up-to-date hydro-electric instal- 
lations. The Kurds have even invented an automatic arrangement for 
feeding the grain to the millstones, each revolution of the stone allow- 
ing a small quantity to pour into the central hole. One comes upon 
many of these mills still grinding wheat and barley flour in Kurdistan, 
but the mill of Kani Bekhair has long been out of use. There was no 
house or village to be seen, and the spring wasted itself over solid 
Tock, 

Only a ‘chaikhanah’ stood on an island amidst the running water, 
and here we rested gratefully and sat and drank tea in the shade of its 
thatched roof. We were told that in the burning heat of summer no- 
where in all Iraq could there be found a more refreshing spot to sleep, 
for the air was cool from rushing torrents of ice-cold water all round. 

‘Does anyone know where this Kani Bekhair comes from? I asked. 

But no one did. The source of this river that springs from a moun- 
tain-side is quite unknown. That it must be fed by surface water 1s 
Proved by the fact that it becomes discoloured in the wet weather, er 
No river of anything like its size is known to disappear into the eart 
in the mountains near by. The spring is perpetual; it waxes and wanes 
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12. The Caravan Track in the Rowanduz Gorge 
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according to the seasons, but it never dries up and its temperature is 
remarkably constant. 

We climbed into our saddles again and filed off up the steep path 
that led out of the valley. After climbing some hundreds of feet up 4 
shale track we reached a ridge and saw once more the plains near 
Diana, which we had already glimpsed that day through the ‘window’ 
of the Balkian Gorge. In the nine miles we had travelled from the 
entrance of the gorge of the Alana Su the track had risen and fallen 
like the temperature chart of a malaria patient, and I could see that 
the route we had followed was quite unsuitable for widening into a 
motor road, however well it might serve as a footway for animals.* 

What a land was this in which to attempt to build roads! We 


paused on the crest of the ridge to rest our beasts after the long zigzag 


ascent from the spring, for the track had climbed at an almost 1m- 


possible gradient and had passed up through a narrow © 


baggage mules could barely negotiate, and where they slipped fre- 


quently on the smooth rock. 
Franklin mopped his brow, for we had bee 
mules—a procedure that the police escort regar 
English madness till they were curtly ordered to 
selves. 
‘You will need escalators on this section of your road,’ he said, ‘for 
I refuse to drive my car UP that place. As for the rest of the track we 
have come over today, I wouldn’t tackle those curves on the edge O 
i rovided me with a parachute, and if it comes 


the precipice even if you p 
to the local taxi-drivers with their steering axles tied up with fencing 


wire, you know what would happen if you 

‘If the Americans had this place anywhere n 
would build a switch-back railway on it that would be the world’s 
thriller, and they would have a modern Blondin doing a tight-rope turn 


across the gorge with a wheelbarrow. 
‘Seriously, the moving picture people could stage magnificent 
scenarios and hair-raising dramas with Sheikhs and Primitive Passions; 
and all that sort of “movie” stuff. But, speaking as a layman, I sho 

say that a road-engineer is surely rather up against 1t. What do you 


propose to do?’ ; = 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘the track we came by certainly seems to have dis 


advantages as 4 natural speedway. A road could be made, but I must 
reserve judgement till I have been through the bottom of that canyOD; 
if it’s possible ever to find a way into 1t; perhaps we can make a roa 


n walking to rest our 
ded as some form O 
do the same them- 


nking of the glimpse I had had of 


to Rowanduz elsewhere.’ I was t ete 
the Diana plain in the far distance through the wall of the gorge. 
r x f 
i i d and greatly improved especially to allow 9 
e eee M ks, for the Hurke had fewer enemies OD 5 


the easy migration of the Hurke ) 
than a the other routes that they al used. 
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was surely a possible route if one could once i 
Meee oe valley, probe the bowels of this 

We rode on past the remains of Turkish barracks bui 

the cs built from th 
friable rock of the hillside, till a few houses appeared on a rocky fhe 
that sloped away below us for a thousand feet to a river in the dis- 
tance. Before us was a great panorama and I could see that, of all 
places in the world I had ever visited, Rowanduz was about the most 


difficult to reach with a motor road. 
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R owanduz is a strangely situated town, dominating the eastern 
approach to the gorge just as effectively as Spilik Pass, fifteen miles 
away, dominates the western entrance; for there is no track passable 
for caravans other than the one paved with slippery boulders that 
leads through the old bazaar beside the water-channel at a breakneck 
angle of descent that caused even our mules to stumble. 

In this land of mountains, rivers, gorges and natural ramparts, the 
town could have been built in no more commanding position. It lies 
between two mighty chasms on a narrow tongue of rock that slopes 
down from the high range of the Kurrek Dagh. This tongue as it 
descends becomes a strip scarcely one hundred yards in width, which 
falls steeply until it reaches a flat platform of rock by the confined 
banks of the Rowanduz River, which here turns sharply into the can- 
yon that bounds the promontory on the west. The stream runs between 
sheer walls five hundred feet in height with scant foothold, even at the 
bottom by the water’s edge, for any animal larger or less nimble than 
the mountain sheep and goats which the nomad tribes sometimes drive 
this way. This was the beginning of the Rowanduz Gorge out of which 
we had climbed some three miles lower down at the Kani Bekhait 
spring. The second canyon on the eastern side of Rowanduz is that of 
the Handrin Chai, just as deep and awe-inspiring as its neighbour. 

High on the steep and narrow slope and perched thus between two 
great precipices is the town of Upper Rowanduz. At the foot where 
the canyons almost meet are the ruins of the nearly deserted Lower 
Rowanduz. Between the upper and lower towns winds the ancient 
track which all caravans from Turkey and Persia had to climb. These 
caravans, as they passed through the town, paid dues to the local 
officials, and the great flocks of the nomads were tallied for taxation 
before they entered the gorge. Rowanduz thus collected a steady 
revenue—occasionally for the Government, when there was one, more 
often for the local administration or ruling chieftain. 

From Lower Rowanduz two tracks diverged. One crossed the 
Rowanduz River by a narrow bridge without any parapet, above 2 
sheer ravine some eighty feet in depth. Over this bridge came travellers 
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from distant Turkey, and from Diana and the Kurdish villages of the 
north. The second track led up the valley to a spring called Kani 
Jindian, and thence over the pass of Zin-i-Sheikh to Persia, now only 
some forty miles away. 

Rowanduz looks out on mountains on all sides—jagged and irregu- 
lar peaks, nearly all of them over eight thousand feet in height, snow- 
capped for six months of the year; though even in summer, when their 
summits are bare, they are no less magnificent. Across the river which 
winds snake-like below the town, rises a high ridge of shale on which 
stands a massive fort, built, it is said, by Kor Pasha, the blind ruler 
not only of this district, but of the greater part of Kurdistan a century 
ago. Like most prominent Kurds he was eventually killed, in this case 
by the Turks, who finally overthrew him. Beneath the fort is a large 
storage tank for water, which was full even that midsummer when I 
visited the place, but the building itself was tottering, for it was said 
to have been badly shelled by the Russian mountain batteries in 1915. 

The Russians, with some Armenians and Assyrians who had joined 
them—my servant Guerges was one of these—destroyed most of 
Rowanduz, and the lower town by the river still lies mainly in ruins, 
for only when the new road restored its importance did the towns- 
people begin to rebuild the place. I heard often from Guerges about 
the sacking of Rowanduz. 

‘I have twice burned Rowanduz,’ he would say with the air of Julius 
Caesar. Modesty was never one of his virtues. I warned him that the 
less said about such exploits the better, for I wanted to be friendly 
with the Kurdish people; it would not help matters to have them 
taking revenge upon my servant. 

However, the burning of Rowanduz had not been anything like the 
Fire of London. The houses have stone or mud-brick walls and the 
only inflammable part is the roof, which consists of beams and thatch- 
ing, covered with mud and stones well rolled in to give a waterproof 
surface. Yet the destruction of the roofs at the onset of winter when 
they cannot be repaired, and the robbing of the season’s grain, means 
dire distress to the people of a Kurdish town. l 

Rowanduz does not possess any noteworthy architecture as does the 
citadel of Amadia, the other ancient Kurdish stronghold in the moun- 
tains north of Mosul. Its buildings are crude and simple as the moun- 
tain itself. To withstand sieges such places must always have their own 
water-supply—though this may be anything but sanitary and is the 
common cause of widespread typhoid and dysentery. In Rowanduz 
the little stream which our party followed down through the narrow 
bazaar was far from clean by the time it had run a few hundred yards 


between the houses, even though it began as a crystal brook on the 
he necessity for purer water 


was soon to be stimulated when I myself contracted a sickness that 
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must have been due to drinking from some such infected source, and a 
year later I found great pleasure in laying pipes to supply clean water 
to Rowanduz. 

The town is romantic in its history and in its very atmosphere, for it 
has always been a place of grim deeds and bloody retribution. Its 
greater and its lesser rulers alike have nearly all met with violent 
deaths and even today this reputation is being well earned. 

It is not a big town—there is no room for a big town—but it is an 
important place, as it is the seat of administration in this district, and 
in it lived several notable people. The leading townsman at that period 
was Ismail Beg. Though not yet thirty he was a man far-sighted and 
ahead of his time. Nine years before when quite a youth he had been 
appointed by Captain Hay as local administrator, but now, for reasons 
as yet unknown to me, he did not hold any position of official respon- 
sibility in the district. He was, however, a Deputy in the newly estab- 
lished Iraq Parliament in addition to being the most powerful tribal 
chieftain of Rowanduz. 

There lived in Rowanduz also Sayed Heusni Effendi, the editor of 
the local Kurdish newspaper—written, illustrated, printed and bound 
with his own hand, and the only one of its kind in the world. He wished 
to accompany our party on the tour we were making, for like journal- 
ists the world over he did not want to miss any good copy that was 
going, and rode along with us armed with a formidable-looking note- 
book in which he drew sketches with considerable talent. 

The ‘Rais-el-Beladiyah’ or Mayor of the town was Mohammed Ali 
Agha, a veritable Vicar of Bray in the way he managed to prosper 
serenely, be there Turk, Russian, Briton or Arab in power in Rowan- 
duz. Later on it so happened that one of my road camps was estab- 
lished near his home and this portly old man often used to call in to 
see me, usually to ask for some favour or article that I could not grant 
him. Yet we rubbed along fairly well for I made a point of doing for 
the people of Rowanduz whatever service I could. I used to arrange 


with him about trips for the schoolboys to come and visit the wor 


and have an outing (not forgetting a good feed for them afterwards). 
gly friendly as time 


I found that all the townsmen became increasin 

went on, but on this first visit they seemed to me a ‘dour’ lot of people, 
so like are they in their reserve and taciturnity to the hillmen of Scot- 
land. They have not the graceful manners of the Arabs, nor the same 
flattering eloquence to an unknown guest: yet I was to find that they 
had many more solid qualities. They were described to me as more 
miserly than the Arabs and less willing to be generous hosts, but I dis- 
covered that there was little truth in this, even though there was no 


doubt that the average Kurd has to live very simply and sparingly. His 
country is rocky and unpr 


oductive and there is little flat land fit for 
cultivation. They are a poor yet prone people. 
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We smoked and drank tea and coffee with the notables, answering 
their few gruff but quite friendly questions till Sheikh Sayed Taha 
joined our party. He had come to escort us to his famous summer 
resort, the Spring of Jindian, where a great feast had been prepared. It 
was dusk when we left the town, riding in single file behind the tall 


‘horsemen who led the way up the bank of the river. What a relief it was 


after being among oppressive cliffs all day to ride once more through 
a wide and open valley! The darkness deepened. Galloping tribesmen 
appeared, reined up suddenly with horse-shoes striking fire on the 
rocks, spoke to their chief and disappeared into the darkness again. I 
wondered with some misgiving what all this portended and where we 
were being taken. In reality it was just the normal fuss of making hos- 
pitable arrangements for our entertainment, and I cannot speak too 
highly of the kindness with which the Sheikh invariably received his 
guests. 

We were ushered into his banquet hall—the cave in which rose the 
magic spring called Kani Jindian. The name means literally the ‘spring 
of the genii’. This weird spring disobeys the laws of all rational springs, 
and Kurdish tradition says it has done so since time began. It flows 
and ceases half a dozen times a day—quite the most temperamental 
spring I have ever heard of. It comes from a deep recess in the solid 
rock of the Handrin mountain which is 8,600 feet in height. It starts 
and stops as it pleases, sometimes sucking back down the funnel at the 
rear of the cave, sometimes welling forth in a great torrent that over- 
flows its channel and submerges the floor of the cavern. There is no 
regular interval in its fluctuations. The only explanation I can think of 
is that the water may come from some subterranean lake having a 
connection through the mountain with the air, so that winds or the 
barometric pressure may be responsible for the variation of its flow. 
Some of the springs of Kurdistan are sulphurous and some are thermal, 
but there seems no evidence of any geyser action here for this water is 
pure and ice-cold. It is used for irrigation and for driving the flour- 
mill that stands where its waters leap into the Rowanduz River. 

After the feast, which was concluded with luscious grapes drawn up 
in great baskets from the icy depths of the spring, we slept outside the 
cave beside the fickle stream where it entered the gardens below, and 
at dawn we took leave of our host who sent with us two of his men to 
act as guides and to be security for his own good faith towards us. 

The day’s march found us far to the north towards Turkey, outside 


the village of Shaitaneh (meaning, Í suppose, ‘the Devil’s village’, for 


‘Shaitan’ is the same word as Satan). Here the first of the police forts 
was to be erected. The headman seemed not overpleased when he 
heard what was to be done, so when I got back to Spilik I sent my 
tactful overseer, Ramze Effendi, to Shaitaneh to take charge, and with 
a small detachment of his late enemies, the Assyrian Levies, he kept 
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peace there, for Ramze had a friendly, unobtrusive personality and a 
high sense of integrity which influenced the hostile and suspicious 
tribesmen more than blustering force could do. 

We were now upon the fringe of what was said to be a dangerous 
locality, for we were within the sphere of influence of Sheikh Ahmad 
of Barzan, a somewhat fanatical chieftain who, though not openly 
hostile to the British, had not been particularly friendly in the past. In 
addition to the building of the police posts a road would sooner or 
later be made into his country to connect the isolated posts together. 
Then, perhaps, this redoubtable Sheikh might be induced to leave his 
highland fastnesses and discover the world that lay beyond his own 
hilltops. In the meantime his decisions and subsequent actions were of 
great importance to our projects. 

I was beginning to have faith in the saying that no man is entirely 
bad; and I had been impressed by the fact that though my Department 
had already begun the building of a large block-house at Bleh, to the 
west of the district we were NOW entering, the work had not so far been 
opposed by Sheikh Ahmad. The commencement of this work had been 
the subject of much military consideration and two columns of 
Assyrian troops were mobilized at different points and ordered to 
advance, one from the east and one from the south, to capture the 
proposed site. My immediate senior, Major Perry, was notified that 
he must be prepared to co-operate and be ready to start building 
operations when the troops had taken possession. But the most care- 
fully prepared military plan may go awry. Owing to changes in the 
time-table of operations the engineer reached Bleh before and not 
after the military conquest. When the troops arrived, one column from 
the east, the other from the south, scouts sent out ahead and flank 

ards advancing warily, prepared for some deadly ambush, they 
found the engineer had already pitched his camp on the site and was 


calmly going ahead with his building surveys! 

In truth it has often been proved in Kurdistan that a small party, 
especially such harmless folk as an engineer and his workmen, can 
move about without interference where armies may be violently 


resisted. This was well illustrated when the Iraq army was eventually 
sent to patrol this territory, and at once came into conflict with Sheikh 


Ahmad. The Arab army would certainly have been defeated an 
perhaps wiped out, but for the timely intervention of the R.A.F. 
which saved it. 1 

From Shaitaneh it is a long day’s trek to Kani Rash—some twenty 
miles by the route we had to follow, over many steep passes and deep 
ravines. To give ourselves ample time to examine the country for sites 
for the police posts we left before dawn. E 

It is strange to set off on mule-back along a mountain path in the 


darkness, following close behind the dim figure of the rider in front, 
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through stunted oak trees, over valley and spur, feeling the ground 
sinking or rising as the grade changes, but seeing almost nothing 
Horses and mules can see fairly well in the dark, so there is no need to 
worry much except to look out for overhanging branches. One glances 
back along the caravan line, lit with the glow of a cigarette here and 
there, hears the tinkle of a mule-bell in the transport behind, and then 
dawn slowly breaks. Soft shafts of light gleam over the mountain-tops 
from the east, the long straggling train of animals becomes every 
moment more distinct, the rim of the sun at last appears and the golden 
ball leaps clear above the hills and mounts higher and higher into the 
sky as we jog on and on into the blazing heat of midday. 

I was used to long rides by this time, but Franklin, though a hard- 
ened veteran of the Kut-el-Amarah siege of 1915, and a man of tall 
powerful physique with a reputation for endurance amongst the 
Arabs and the Kurds, was just fresh from his office and cursed heartily 
all the way. I admit that on the last stage of the day’s journey my own 
temper was strained as much as his. While we carried on our investi- 
gations we had allowed the baggage caravan with the tents, food and 
servants to go ahead with orders to wait for us at the Biraz Gird 
River some few miles from Kani Rash. When we eventually reached 
the river after nightfall, tired and hungry, we discovered that our 
orders had been misunderstood and they had gone on. We had been 
without lunch except for a water-melon given us by a kindly Assyrian 
peasant. To add to our discomfort the mosquitoes were ferocious and 
we were not cheered by being told it was a particularly bad district for 
malaria. Franklin, being a police officer, was very exacting in his 
orders, and rather than overlook the matter he recalled the caravan 
already camped far ahead, even though we probably suffered more 
from this injunction than the offenders, who were already rested and 
fed. It was midnight before we eventually had our evening meal and 
could turn into our camp-beds. 

The Biraz Gird is unfordable in flood seasons and near our camp 
was the site of an old bridge. A few of the piers still stood, for they 
had been built of good masonry, squared rock cemented with lime 
mortar. We were told an interesting tradition of this bridge, which was 
said to have been built by Harun al Raschid. The great Caliph was 
renowned as a builder throughout his wide dominions; and (possibly 
by the magic help of the genii), he is said to have constructed a bridge 
or a mosque in every place he visited. In Kani Rash near by is a 
mosque excellently built in the same squared masonry and lime mortar 
as the bridge, quite unlike the rough houses of the village where mud 
is used as cement. The name Kani Rash, they said, was derived from 


Raschid, and along the river is another village called Hauruna, obvi- 


ously, we were told, another part of the Caliph’s name. These facts 
were told us as proof that the story is correct and that this bridge was 
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really the work of the central personage of the Arabian Nights’ tales. 
As likely as not the structure was built in a night as was Aladdin’s 
palace, but the ravages of time have undone the work of the ancient 
wizard. In its day it must have been a very useful bridge, and I sug- 
gested we should recommend the erection of another one in the same 
place even if we had to use slower and more orthodox means. 

Indeed, the construction of the block-house for the police at Kani 
Rash was no simple matter. Here also, as at Shaitaneh, a small body 
of Levy soldiers was stationed, and, though they would have been 
quite unable to resist a determined attack in force by the Barzan tribes, 
their presence gave the workmen confidence, for the Levies belonged 
to Britain, which meant much in Kurdistan. In addition they held a 
strong position once the walls of the building were up, and they were 
good soldiers. As I have remarked, it is difficult to catch an Assyrian 
sentry sleeping. 

The little force was in helio communication with the post at Shaita- 
neh, and Shaitaneh in turn with the main Levy Camp at Diana, so 
news of an impending attack could be flashed to headquarters in time 
for assistance to be sent. Fortunately, as it turned out, there was 
neither attack nor demonstration against the post throughout the 
course of the work. 

Apart from the question of defence the transport difficulties were 
considerable. A kind of cement called ‘juss’ was required, made by 
roasting the alabaster (calcium sulphate) rock which is found in these 
mountains till it becomes a kind of plaster of Paris. This material had 
to be carried from Shaitaneh on mule-back and nearly a hundred 
mules were continuously employed on this job. Mules are sufficiently 
valuable animals to tempt any Kurd to turn bandit and drive them off. 
Other requirements, such as doors, windows, roofing and fittings had 
to be brought from far-off Baghdad and money had to be taken up for 
the payment of wages. I had learnt the lesson taught us by Faisal Ad- 
Dawish at the Basaiyah massacre in the south, so it behoved me to 
take every precaution. I myself visited the place more than once 
during the period of construction and took pains to ascertain whether 
there was any ill feeling in the district towards the Levy soldiers, OF 
our workmen and their overseer, and if so, why; for troubles so often 
had small beginnings. All rumours or bad reports of the men’s con- 
duct were looked into, and changes made so that the right men were 
obtained for the work. Anyway, the redoubtable tribesmen of Barzan 
left us alone and even lent their own animals to help us. 

Two days after leaving Kani Rash we came at sunset to the Battalion 
Headquarters of the Assyrian Levy Troops. I had begun to look upo? 
- these Assyrians with much respect and I had already met some of their 
British officers. The camp had a wireless station and was built along- 
side the natural aeroplane landing-ground. It was well fortified, sur- 
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rounded by pickets and a good deal of barbed wire and was neat and 
ship-shape in every respect. The businesslike challenge of the sentry as 
we entered, the guard on duty under the Union Jack, which was slowly 
lowered to the bugle-call as the sun set behind the mountains while all 
in that little community stood stiffly to attention, made an impressive 
spectacle in this most remote of all British outposts. As the last 
echoes died away we went forward to the Mess along an avenue where 
willow trees grew at intervals beside the irrigation channels on either 
side, and long rows of tall sunfiowers stood in bloom. 

After the weeks of solitude I had spent on Spilik Pass, followed by 
our arduous trek through wild and scantily populated country, it was 
strange to be pitchforked into a civilized environment again. 

We were met by a big, smartly uniformed officer with cane and the 
red plumed hat of the battalion, who was afterwards to become a 
familiar friend in this strange land. A real Londoner, he greeted us in 
the serio-comic manner that I later knew so well, and partly in ex- 
pression and partly because of his witty buffoonery, he was, to me, 
always distinctly reminiscent of George Robey. 

‘Hello chaps! You’re Franklin and the engineer bloke, I suppose? 
Well, I’m Alf York. You sent a helio message from Shaitaneh, didn’t 
you? Surprisingly it got here before you did, in spite of our signallers 
having handled it, so we wirelessed Mosul for extra beer. It hasn’t 
arrived yet, but come and try a pint of yesterday’s! Glad to get it 
used up; we find it doesn’t keep well this hot weather. Seems to 
evaporate, specially if taken off ice and put in a mug alongside 
one’s elbow.’ 

Captain York was accompanied by a couple of small fox-terriers 
who sniffed suspiciously at our legs as we dismounted, but forgot us 
entirely and gave way toa noisy chorus when three pet bears suddenly 
galloped up. They were young ones that had been captured in the 
mountains and they bounded up to us in the hope of getting the usual 
lump of sugar, but York warned us to beware of their playful embraces 
if we didn’t want our clothes ripped to pieces. 

Most of the officers at Diana seemed to be Scotsmen from well- 


. known regiments, and I was delighted to find McTavish, whom I had 


met at Hillah, amongst them. Several had seen almost as long service 
in Iraq as Franklin himself. The Levies had been a considerably larger 
force and were at the time being gradually disbanded. There was only 
one other battalion left in the country—at Sulaimaniyah, farther 
south. A section of the force were now acting as guards to the Resi- 
dency in Baghdad and to the extensive R.A.F. Headquarters at 
Hinaidi. l = 
Owing to the disbanding, many of the officers were leaving to rejoin 
their regiments in other parts of the world. With their tin boxes 
Strapped on mules they rode off from this wild outpost, reluctantly 
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leaving the men they had drilled and led for many a year. At Shaitaneh 
I had spoken with an Assyrian officer of the battalion about a certain 
captain of the Argyllshire and Sutherland Highlanders with whom I 
had recently conversed on Spilik when he was on his way home to 
Scotland. ‘We liked him well, sir, and we wept when he left us,’ was 
the touching comment of the Assyrian. 

The force was fully equipped for instant warfare and the training of 
the troops was most rigorous. Under the British officers were Assyrian 
officers—mostly the hereditary leaders of their tribes, for the Assyrians 
are a tribal people, much like the Kurds in this respect. Captain York 
introduced me to Yacu Ismail, the senior Assyrian officer under his 
command, and many were the adventures that we three were to have 
together. 

The Assyrians are a strange remnant of a race whose history is 
veiled in much mystery. Archaeologists say it is not certain whether 
they are, as they claim to be, descendants of the ancient race of Sargon 
and Sennacharib. Nevertheless it is well known that the peoples of 
these lands keep their names and their lineage pure for thousands of 
years, and it seems by no means impossible that they may be true sons 
of that great race of antiquity. l 

Today the Assyrian is a hardy son of the mountains, though tradi- 
tion says that in past ages they were plainsmen. There is no doubt that 
they were the foremost scholars of early Mohammedan times and 
founded the very first universities long before any were known 1n 
Europe. i 

Long though they have been Christians, Mohammed himself, in 
recognition of their learning, granted them a ‘Firman’ which gave 
them religious freedom. They were at that time the greatest of all 
Christian nations. Their missionaries converted whole communities as 
far afield as China and the coasts of India, where there is still evidence 


of their labours; their emissaries discussed religious matters with the 
ds for asserting that their Nestorian 


Pope. They may have good groun 
form of Christianity is the most simple and unchanged of all forms, 


the Caliphs nor the all-conquering 


them much harm, and only in the en! \ a. 
driven for refuge into the inaccessible Hakkiar1 mountains, and 1 


only in the last twenty years, during and since the wa : 
have been reduced from a nation of over sixty thousand to som 
twenty to thirty thousand survivors, and scattered without homes 


or leaders. A 
e been rendered almost desperate 10 
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consequence of their recent terrible losses and suffering, and it is li 
wonder that when properly armed, equipped and ra ate as yan 
soldiers they have become a formidable fighting force; and they 
have done their utmost to win the esteem of the British nation they 
served. 

The village of Diana adjoined the Levy camp and in it the greater 
number of the surviving Assyrians lived at that time, partly for protec- 
tion, partly because the village had become the centre of their national 
activities and their few industries. Some, however, lived in the villages 
near Batas, and others were being established in the somewhat malarial 
district round Kani Rash, and in several other districts as well. 

Diana had been Christian for many years, though the land belonged 
to Ismail Beg of Rowanduz. He was, of course, a Kurd and a Moham- 
medan, but was by no means oppressive as a landlord and was highly 
regarded by his tenants, who found that his protective influence 
secured their safety. Every year at the end of the Mohammedan fast 
of Ramazan they visited and paid court at the house of Ismail Beg. 


The journey from Diana to the Persian frontier and thence back to 
Rowanduz was almost equal in length to that which we had already 
travelled, and led us through country where a couple of years later my 
chief work was to lie. The Berserini Gorge was then impassable even 
to mules, and we struggled up the long climb of two thousand feet to 
the Dergala Pass, descended into a side valley of the gorge, climbed up 
another great spur and finally jogged wearily up the long steady ascent 
to Rayat and the pass Zini-i-Sheikh on the Persian frontier, six 
thousand feet above sea-level. 

Here lay the districts of still other important chieftains who played 
their part in the building of the Rowanduz Road in later years. I could 
see that a vast amount of work would be involved in cutting a road 
through such continuously precipitous country. I felt, however, that 
the organization and machinery that could conquer the Rowanduz 
could also make a way through these passes, though it must mean long 
and patient years of labour. 

But I had now lost some of my interest in scenery and wild tribes- 
Men, even in engineering problems, for I had contracted dysentery 
shortly after leaving Kani Rash. Instead of being able to avail myself 
fully of the splendid opportunities of the trip and the hospitality 
offered by the chiefs we visited, I lived mainly under the kind but strict 
Ministrations of Franklin, who allowed me no solid food, but fed me 
on castor oil, brandy, and the sour ‘Jiban’ or ‘mast’ as it is called in 
Kurdistan, which has remarkable curative properties for many com- 
plaints. This treatment relieved me, though it could not cure me, and 
when at last we got back to Spilik I went on with Franklin to Kirkuk 
to secure the treatment I was by then badly in need of. It proved to be 
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when I appeared to be cured, 
to return to my work. This 
e back and I did not throw 


letely for several months, though I managed 
somehow to carry on with the job. 


of the ‘starvation’ variety, and at length, 
I was not loath to press for permission 
hastiness was foolish, for the trouble cam 


off the sickness comp 
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The first stage in the building of the road over Spilik was now 
practically finished and it was rapidly lengthening to connect with the 
Sappers’ work in the gorge, so I left Benyamin Yonin in charge there 
and started a new front of attack—the widening and surfacing of the 
narrow pioneer track from Arbil to Shaqlawah. 

Thus the great project was at last in full swing. News of the work 
spread through the country like wildfire, and men came from near and 
far, hoping that they would be needed. I had six hundred to cope with 
at the Pirmum Dagh—the high ridge the road crosses beyond Bana- 
man—and but one overseer there to help me. To handle these large 


_ gangs efficiently was not an easy task. We had no office and no surplus 


staff at Banaman; the work was our one objective. I was engineer, pay- 
master, doctor and lawgiver to the coolies and skilled labourers of my 
working gangs. 

It was fortunate that my overseer, Sabri Effendi, who had been 
another of Sheikh Mahmud’s rebel leaders, proved almost as good as 
Ramze. His influence did much to keep the men contented, but there 
were of course always a few who were troublesome to control and 
others who were dishonest if they thought they saw a chance. At first 
I could not know each man individually, and at times some fellow 
would give a false name in order to receive another’s pay. This offence, 
if discovered, meant a thrashing—not a severe one, for I found it was 
Usually enough to put the rascal to shame before his fellow-workers. 
Others among the coolies had to be fined for laziness when they failed 
to complete their daily task under the piece-work system we used, 
though unfortunately I could do nothing to reward those who worked 
especially well—as for the most part they did. 

In spite of severity in matters of discipline they seemed contented 
enough, and we had neither strikes nor lock-outs. To my great joy 
When they saw the road gradually advance as the result of their efforts, 
they developed a real enthusiasm for their job, an enthusiasm that 
never deserted them till the road finally reached the pass on the Per- 


Sian frontier four years later. I became increasingly impressed by the 


tenacity of purpose of these simple people and by their capacity for 
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learning specialized work, and I soon found that they were well worth 
the trouble of their tuition. 

Moreover they were an entertaining lot. They were of three main 
nationalities—Kurds, Arabs and Persians. Let me try to describe each 
in turn. 

There were several gangs of Kurds from the neighbouring villages, 
dressed in the greyish goat’s hair cloth of the hill-man, wide pantaloons 
and knotted waist-bands in which they kept their money and valuables 
and the inevitable curved dagger or ‘khunjar’. If the latter (a nasty- 
looking weapon) is meant for show only, it is tucked slantwise well 
down into the folds of the waist-band; but if it may be needed for 
instant use it is placed higher up on the front of the breast, so that it 
can be drawn with the lightning rapidity for which the Kurds are 
famous. I was told that in Turkish days they were forbidden to wear 
the khunjar and if a man refused to surrender it he might be shot, so 
strict was the law. We did not worry about this matter, however, but 
trusted to other methods to maintain peace. My coolies might wear 
their khunjars on the road-work as they pleased, without question, 
and in the early days of our work the Kurds would arrive with rifles 
and bandoliers of bullets slung over their shoulders and the khunjar 
prominently displayed in their waist-bands. Later, when they foun 
that there was really no use for them and that these ornaments merely 
got in the way, they took to leaving them at home. In tribal warfare 
protection against dagger OF sword thrust depends on a curious 
pleated waistcoat, which for its purpose is almost as good as a coat of 
mail. It is made of felt, tough as hide and nearly an inch in thickness, 
and, as it is warm my Kurds often wore it in the winter. Their peaked 
leather shoes were of local make and the dark-grey fringed turban 
wound round the small skull-cap, completed the costume. 

These village Kurds were unaccustomed to hard toil for long hours: 
but they soon got used to working away steadily. At first, of course, 
they had to be given the simplest of jobs, such as bringing rocks for 
the masons. Also in the case of nearly all new men their work was 


seriously interfered with by their habit of stopping for frequent inter- 
vals of prayer. I ignored these breaks unless I considered the ae 
was being prolonged for deliberate slacking and very soon they fo ° 


lowed the example of the other workmen, gave up these interruptions 
and entered into the competitive spirit of the work. — cde 
They knew no language but their own particular dialect of Kurcis 
which, quite apart from the added difficulty of the many dialects, J 
not an easy language to learn. Kurdish 1s closely related to Persian ae 
is possibly the original of that language, but there are sO el 
dialects that quite often Kurds from different districts cannot un p 
stand each other. But on the road-work at least I did not requir© j 
large vocabulary, all I needed to g” was, ‘Hurry up! Bring big stone» 


_ Kurdish Villagers 
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bring plenty and bring them often!’ for the Kurds are a sensible people 
and set little store by oratory. In this they are quite unlike the Arabs 

who expend half their energy in chattering and singing their shanties, 
and require perpetual verbal goading to keep them at a job. Of course, 
there can be good Arab workmen, and bad Kurdish workmen, but I 
am speaking in general. 

There were quite a number of Arabs on the road-work. They came 
in the summer and left again in the autumn, for they did not care to 
face a Kurdish winter. They belonged for the most part to poor tribes 
from the plains round Mosul and either had no lands to cultivate or 
else, possessing land, were too lazy to work it and preferred to leave 
farming to the attentions of their women-folk. They were typical of 
the poorer agricultural class of Arabs to be found throughout Iraq, 
and to reach the road-head had travelled over one hundred miles from 
their homes, carrying their belongings tied up in a cloth and slung 
over their shoulders on a stick, much in the style of the English tramp. 
Their clothes were the very simplest of garments. A long white shirt, 
usually made of coarse cotton or goat’s hair woven by the women on 
their primitive looms, hung loosely to the feet. Over this they wore the 
dark abba or cloak, which they could pull up to cover their heads 
when they walked or squatted in a cold wind. Their head-dress was the 
typical mottled red and white ‘kefiyah’ hanging over the shaven skull 
and held in place by two turns of black rope called the ‘agal’ which 
balances on the head. They nearly always went bare-foot. Their feet 
had hard horny soles that defied the camel-thorn of the desert, but 
being without boots their movements on the sharp rocks of the 
mountainous regions were considerably restricted. 

They were genial chaps, these Arabs, more humorous and talkative 
than the Kurds, and more skilful at evading hard work. They usually 
brought with them their absurdly small-bladed agricultural shovels 
with little wooden cross-pieces for the foot to press on. Of course, 
these tools were quite useless in the rocky ground, but the Arab smiled 
cheerfully when he was given a pick or a crowbar to toy with and 
brought his ridiculous shovel along again next year just the same. I 
believe they liked carrying them about. 

They received the same pay as the other workmen, but spent very 
little on good food and tried to save as much as possible to take home 
to keep them in idleness during the winter. As a result they were of 
poor physique—often almost starved. I did what I could to make 
them eat decent food, but beyond seeing that it was available at a 
reasonable price, and telling them they looked an underfed lot, I could 
do little. A general kitchen, or a compulsory rationing with a corre- 
sponding deduction from their pay, was out of the question where the 
gangs were so scattered and the foods of the different people so varied. 


The Arabs disliked the mountains and said so. They were not much 
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use at handling rock, and so were always put to dig earth when there 
was any to be dug, a monotonous business. Yet they came back year 
after year, toiling up the ever-lengthening road after the spring sun 
had melted the snows, till I got to know each one by name and would 
ask why such-a-one was not along this year. 

‘Oh, God bless your honour, he died last winter,’ they would answer 
cheerfully, pleased that I took such interest. 

Sometimes I would chaff them by saying, ‘But I told you chaps not 
to come back again, because there would be only rock-work ahead. 
No more earth to dig. Besides, you said you were afraid of the 
Kurdish people, who might rob you and kill you!’ 

‘True,’ came the reply, ‘but we’ve been working for you a long time 
now. You grumble at us, but you always give us work and look after 
us. And the fact is we find robbers never attack anyone on this road.’ 

So I would discover some section of the road where they would do 
useful work for yet another summer. 

But the most important of all the workmen who mustered at roll- 
call were the Persian Kurds, the regular or professional labourers who 
stayed always on the road because they had no homes elsewhere. I 
gathered that many of them were bad characters who had been cast 
out of their native villages, and so had wandered into Iraq in search of 
employment. They could get through twice as much work as any other 
class of Jabourer and became very skilful in handling crowbars and 
picks and manipulating large rocks into position in the road-bed with 
only half the effort the other coolies put into it. They were nearly all 


bachelors, these fellows, with no wives or homes to worry about (so 
they said). They spent more of their pay on good food than did the 


Arabs—and contentedly gambled the rest away. 
f the Kurds and the Arabs was picturesque, that of 


the Persians was even more curious. They were clad to some extent 10 


Kurdish and Arab garments but in 
boots (often falling to pieces), and secon 


every description. W 
knew, so complex is the syste 
East, and so many hands had they passed through. > 
I could easily imagine that the man who appeared always 1n a 
Brigadier’s tunic had acquired it from British military sources in some 
way, honest or otherwise. But where the coolie who appeared 1n 
morning coat with long tails of a cut popular about 1850 had secure 
it no imagination could discover. Nor where the dark coat, brande 
on the shoulders in large white letters ‘L.N.E.R. Guard’ had come 
from. Whenever I saw the owner of this garment coming Up the roa 
with his pick I felt I ought to begin a feverish hunt through my pockets 
for a lost ticket to Edinburgh—in case I should get put off the train. 
Another wore a lady’s imitation pone coat that possibly once 
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walked down Bond Street, but i i da 
then, and its owner sported Poena eel ad = ee oe 
Fe braid: rs adorned with faded 

Nearly every one of these Persian Kurds had i 
of European origin. Such treasures were all me ehe dya: m5 
neat repair by their owners, who wore them day and night a te 
better part of a lifetime. Their underclothes were also much patch d 
but were washed often and kept clean in spite of the arduous Wai 

Many of these men had been previously employed on some kind of 
engineering labour either by our Department or by the Oil Com 
panies or the Railway Department. In consequence they took a ve ’ 
intelligent interest in their work. Some could produce their dot 
certificates showing what their capabilities and conduct had been i 
always gave a man who asked for it a signed statement of his service 
under me, for it would be useful later on both to him and to an 
employer he might approach. i 

Touching this practice I was amused to hear from a new-comer in 
the R.A.F. how on one occasion he had motored with friends to a 
lonely part of the road and had halted for lunch near a Kurdish 
village. Suddenly he and his companions became aware of the presence 
of a number of armed tribesmen close beside them. Considerably 
startled and unable to speak any Kurdish they waited, loosening their 
pistols. The leader of the Kurds came up flourishing not a dagger or 
rifle, but a document which he thrust forward with great pride. It said 
Aziz Agha had worked for two years and given every satisfaction— 
and the signature was mine! The villagers only wanted to know whether 
the visitors would like some grapes, and the headman could not miss 
the opportunity of showing off his complimentary certificate. 

It was mainly the Persian coolies who mastered the complicated 
technique of rock-blasting and bridge-building, though a few of the 
Arabs also became first class at these jobs. 

An important skilled trade was that of the stone-masons, chiefly 
Assyrians, who took the rocks that were brought in by the coolies, 
trimmed them roughly to shape with hammers and built with them 
walls of uncemented masonry to the height of the final road-level. 
These walls were sometimes twenty feet or more in height where the 
road led round steep faces and they had to be firmly built to carry the 
weight of the steam-roller which afterwards rolled the final dressing 
of small stones and crushed rock into a smooth surface. On top of this 
(as we had the funds available) came the bitumen dressing. 

We began at Banaman with the first units of ‘plant and machinery’ 
that in later years swelled into an up-to-date array of road-making 


team-roller, a stone crusher and a tractor. This last 


We were sent a s 
drove the engine of the stone crusher by 
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night. I took great pride in these three machines and loved to show 
how much they could do even with unskilled drivers. Of course, for a 
time they only added to our troubles. The men who were put to work 


them were frequently injured. The ‘second’ on the steam-roller did not 
know Stephen Leacock’s first law of natural science, ‘If you put your 
fingers between rotating cog-wheels they will go on and on till the 
machinery is arrested by your suspenders.’ Fortunately in this instance 
the man only lost the best part of his right hand. Another put his arm 
too far between the jaws of a stone crusher. I began to feel thankful 
that we had no circular saws about, as I wanted to have a few whole 


workmen left. 


When such accidents occurred I had to dress the wound as best I 


could with the help of the first-aid outfit and then take the casualty in 
ed the damage as well 


my car to the Syrian doctor at Arbil, who repair 

as might be. In every case I attempted to obtain adequate sick-pay 
and compensation for the unfortunate workman, and in the course of 
a year or two this was sometimes granted by the Minister of Finance. 
It seemed almost as though a special Act of Parliament had to be 
passed to deal with each accident, it took so long. The sum involved 
was often as much as eight pounds! 

A most spectacular show was staged one day when our steam-roller 
ran away. Some irrigation engineers were visiting the work and met 
me just beyond the section under construction. 

‘By Jove, you are making progress here,’ said one. “Your steam- 
roller performance on the other side of the hill was an eye-opener to 
us. That driver’s a perfect marvel of a man. He took those downhill 
bends at thirty miles an hour with perfect ease; and he shaved past our 
car with only six inches to spare. Finally we saw him driving down 
even faster round a sharp corner right out of sight. Remarkable 
achievement. How did you manage to train a man to do stunts like 
that in so short a time?’ 

My hair stood on end. No steam-roller was allowed to be driven 
faster than five miles an hour (and my visitors knew it well enough), 2 
higher speed was both useless and dangerous on such a road. Worse 
than this, I had only that morning put my best driver on the sick list 
and entrusted the roller to the partially-trained assistant, who ha 
evidently got mixed as to which way the levers moved. I pictured 4 
bent mass of wheels and boiler and spurting steam with a crushe 


man somewhere underneath. But I thought it as well to keep such 
visions to myself. Evidently the motorists had heard no explosion, an 
I thanked Heaven for the six inches that had saved their lives. I replic 


casually: 
Bn yes we manage to pick splendid drivers among these coolies. 
And we have to make the most of our one and only steam-roller a 
this long road. Can’t let it dally about, you know. T go-ra-loo, yO 
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peed ou = taleh way back, and waving the party frantically on I 
ively pace in the direction from which they had co 
only to find that the damage incurred when the engine eventuall did 
stop was no worse than a broken front fork which we were a t 
repair ourselves in our workshop lorry. This workshop lorry posses d 
a lathe and other tools and was a war-time heirloom that had com . 
us from Baghdad; and very useful it proved to be. üi 

That steam-roller was luckier than a second one which left Kirkuk 
to come up to us, a brand-new machine straight from the makers in 
England. The man who had been deputed to drive it to Arbil had been 
the driver of another roller on the plains; he was warned that moun- 
tain roads were not the same thing, but the East (like the West) is full 
of hearty optimists. His gold teeth glittered as he laughed these warn- 
ings to scorn. Did he not know how to drive? Had he not been driving 
for years? Was there any English steam-roller that he could not learn 
to manage in five minutes ? Of course not! Steam-rollers! He had been 
born in one! 

There is something very impressive about the eloquence of the true 
optimist. Many gold bricks are sold in London every day of the week 
by just such self-assured and confident men. But they mostly have the 
prudence to be elsewhere when the trouble begins and not to be in- 
volved personally when their propositions finally topple over as did 
that steam-roller some six miles out of Kirkuk into the bed of a river! 
It turned completely upside-down. The wheels pointed heaven-wards, 
the bent funnel lay over sideways, and the driver crawled out of the 
mud a sadder and a wiser man. Even when hauled out and righted that 
roller never again looked the same debonair machine, and never could 
be persuaded to forget its indignity, but bore a grudge against our 
Department for years. 

All serious injuries occurring on the work were seen to at once, but 
for minor injuries and ills I had to open a dispensary and treat the 
men every evening. My remedies came out of a portable box supplied 
by the Health Department and supplemented by my friend, the Syrian 
doctor at Arbil. From this box and its typed instructions it almost 
seemed I could treat any condition whatsoever, medical or surgical, 
short of a major operation. My patients almost invariably went away 
happy and restored to health. In the box were bottles of iodine, 
quinine, boracic acid, aspirin, Epsom salts, morphia (marked ‘poison’), 
castor oil and potassium permanganate; there were scissors, bandages, 
catgut and splints; if I had all the rest of the pharmacoperia and the 
instruments of Guy’s operating theatre I could have done no more 


Here is a typical case. An Arab comes in groaning: ‘Sahib ani 


khasta,’-—I’m sick, sir. 


Me: Whereabouts? 
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Arab: Wallah, batni—my belly (holding the offending portion of 
his anatomy). 

Me: Very good (pouring out a liberal dose of castor oil from the 
two-gallon can and seeing that he swallows it). Now, how’s that, 
feeling better? 

Arab: ‘Kullish Zen, Sahib.’ (Lots better, God bless you, etc.) 

He is almost certainly cured there and then. Such is the power of 
faith! Incidentally, the more unpleasant my ministrations the more 
faith my patients seemed to have in my treatment. 

The fever patients were given quinine (they were mostly malarial), 
the injuries cleaned with hot water and iodine, the sore eyes washed 
with boracic (trachoma is a very common affliction). 

Anyone who looked really sick was sent off to the Arbil hospital, 
but most of them were healthy enough and had only minor ailments. 

As we moved farther from Arbil and medical aid, I established hos- 
pital tents where men who needed it might lie up and get good food 
and some kind of attention. Tribesmen sometimes came in from their 
battles far off in the hills to get their wounds dressed, and their faith 
in my primitive medical service was often most touching. 

The checking up of ‘muster rolls’ and the working-out of pay sheets 
also took up a good deal of time in the evenings. I sat in my little tent 
(tents were scarce and my own was ragged and no better than those of 
the coolies), and computed the amounts due to each man according 
to his attendance and his rate of pay, while scorpions and large brown 
beetles clinging to the sides of the tent took stock of my columns of 
figures. 

The actual payment of the men every fortnight was a long and 
troublesome business. The six hundred-odd coolies were divided into 
gangs of about twenty with one man in charge, called a ‘tindal’, who 
was responsible for the work of his men and for the tools which were 
issued. If tools were missing and no explanation forthcoming their 
value had to be deducted from the pay. And there were still other 
complications. Occasionally when there was a flour shortage we had 
to purchase it in Arbil and issue it to the gangs in part payment of 
their wages. Of course, each man knew just what his own wages should 
be and if by accident he was underpaid he said so at once, though if he 
was overpaid he took what the gods offered and said nothing. 

Payment was not simplified by the fact that half the muster rolls as 
prepared by Sabri Effendi, were written in Arabic or Kurdish and I 
had to keep remembering that 0 may mean nought in English but 10 
Arabic it stands for 5, and that 7 in Arabic means 6 in English; thus 
70 meant 65, but 91 actually is 91, for these latter symbols agree with 
our own! 

The condition in which the money was sent from the Treasury in 
Arbil was appalling. Iraq spent years considering the adoption of a 
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new currency before it was finally brought out, and in the meantime 
we handled the foulest paper money I have ever seen or wish to see. 
Bundles of ragged and torn Indian notes; dozens of them in two or 
more pieces which had to be sorted out and stuck together with stamp 
paper or pinned so that the numbers on opposite corners tallied, 
though other parts might be missing. They were dirty beyond descrip- 
tion, the legend upon them often all but obliterated by ink or stains or 
even blood. They went through many strange hands and saw many 
strange happenings in that land of violence. 

I had to count these notes, a thousand or more each time, before 
accepting them from the treasury officer, who also handed over several 
thousand silver rupees and smaller coins. That pale Arbil teller, an 
emaciated victim of tuberculosis, never made a mistake in his count 
and we trusted each other absolutely. He always gave me the cleanest 
notes he had, such as they were. It would have been an easy matter for 
him to have foisted short count on a busy and impatient engineer, for 
once I accepted the bundles the responsibility was mine entirely. 

Sometimes I had to take only silver when no notes were available 
and then I returned to the camp with sacks of coin that the car could 
scarcely carry. At other times there were only notes and no silver 
which meant paying the men in batches so arranged that their com- 
bined wages added up to an even sum of five or ten rupees. They 
shared the money out afterwards quite fairly and, strange to say, never 
fought over it. 

Every man as he was paid had to give his thumb-print in triplicate 
so that records could be kept. Taking six hundred thumb-prints in 
triplicate is a long job that often took me far into the small hours of 
the morning to complete. By the light of a single hurricane lantern I 
would slog away at it, hundreds of dim figures standing patiently all 
around me in the darkness. As the season advanced, it often poured 
with rain and the muster sheets got smudged and filthy if I wasn’t very 
careful. 

One could try and hurry through the job but it hardly paid, for 
when they left my hands I had not done with these muster sheets and 
accounts matters. Questions would come from the Iraqi auditor: 

Query: Kindly explain why Ahmad Murad of last muster is now 
written as Murad Ahmad. 

Answer: Because they are, and always have been, two different men. 

Query: Kindly explain why Kerim Khan has given a right-hand 
thumb-print instead of a left-hand thumb-print and is paid inclusive 
of Friday holiday. 

Answer: Because he has no left hand and is employed as a store’s 
watchman. 

Two years later comes another checking of the same sheets: 

Query: On sheet no.—dated——Abdul Kadir’s days worked do 
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not total correctly; payment was eight annas in excess, kindly recover 
and credit imprest, and do not repeat such errors in future. 

Answer: Abdul Kadir died eighteen months ago, error regretted, 
recovery impossible. 

Query: Recover from relatives and credit imprest as instructed. 

Answer: Abdul Kadir had no relatives in Iraq, came from Persia. 

Query: Then kindly rectify error, and discharge all Persians. 

Answer: Abdul Kadir had a naturalization certificate, so is an Iraqi 
subject. Eight annas duly credited vide my accounts. Nationality of 
labour under investigation, etc. 

Query: Etc., etc. (ad libitum). 

After every labourer had been paid there was always a squad of 
men to be dealt with who claimed some payment they had missed by 
previous absence. In most cases when all the facts were elucidated 
their claims were found to be justified, and I seldom discovered 
deliberate dishonesty once the men knew I was out to treat them 
fairly. 

The time to look out for lies and exaggerations was not in such 
matters, but rather when private quarrels were brought for arbitra- 
tion. Then a man’s blood is up. I might make him swear an oath upon 
the Koran or upon his son’s head or by the throwing of pebbles or 
any other holy thing, yet would he perjure himself at such a time. 
Generally, however, after the expenditure of much patience on my 
part they would come to some amicable agreement along the lines I 
suggested. 

At last ‘the day is done and the darkness falls from the wings of 
night’, the surgery is closed, the wages paid, the wranglers pacified 
and dispersed, and my bed is taken out under the starry canopy of 
heaven. All around me on the stony ground lie my men, descendants 
of once-powerful civilizations—Arabs, Kurds, Persians, Assyrians, 
Armenians and Indians. They are huddled here and there in the warm 
moonlight, needing no covering or bedding. All sorts and kinds of 
humanity as we are, believers and infidels, we cast all our troubles into 
dreamland and lie there sleeping the sleep of utter exhaustion that 
follows on twelve long hours of work through the fierce heat of an 
Iraq summer’s day. In the distance can be heard the steady rumble of 
the stone crusher on its midnight shift, but we sleep unmindful of it, 
and of the bites of mosquitoes and the cares of the morrow. We may 
differ in appearance and dress, in language and customs and religion; 
but in sleep as in death all men count alike in the major scheme of 


things. 
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The Depths of the Canyon 


The Kurdish winter of 1928 found us established in the Rowanduz 
Gorge at the camp of Gali Ali Beg. There we were to remain for more 
than two years, so-formidable a barrier did the cliffs and rivers of that 
gorge prove themselves to be. 

Yet these were two intensely interesting years, and we knew that the 
success or failure of the whole road-project lay at Gali Ali Beg. 

After some months of investigation a way was found through the 
very bottom of the gorge where it was at first thought that no road 
could hope to go. (The route originally proposed was that of the high 
caravan track.) 

The work of exploration of the depths was not devoid of thrills. 
Below the camp the Alana Su stream falls in cataract and waterfall 
over rocks and through shady caverns richly hung with maidenhair 
fern, till it pours in a stepped and fan-shaped cascade into the Rowan- 
duz River. This is a beautiful dell, heavily wooded, with crystal springs 
of trickling water, and near the lower end the stream is crossed by a 
natural bridge where a huge rock has fallen in some bygone age. The 
surveying of this side gorge had its difficulties, but I did not anticipate 
that the actual road-work would cause much anxiety except in a few 
places. 

The main canyon was a different matter. To get into it at all seemed 
almost impossible. It could not be entered from the lower end of the 
Alana Su owing to a great rock bluff that fell sheer to the point where 
the waters of the two rivers joined and over which the Alana Su 
tumbled in that last glorious waterfall. 

From the caravan road we could make out goat and ibex paths 
leading down the precipice faces and following along by the edge of 
the river. I studied these from several vantage points and decided that 
at one or two places it might be possible to climb down by following 
them, and once down, it looked as though the lower part of the gorge 
might perhaps give easier foothold; but the descent proved hair- 
raising and I shall never forget those first climbs down into the rift, 
nor the perilous ledge at the bottom. 

_ The day on which we first reconnoitred the depths is to me indeed 
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memorable. I had descended with a party of picked men from the 
caravan track, following goat tracks that had proved well-nigh im- 
possible, and we congratulated ourselves when at last we stood where 
the ledge began at the bottom of the gorge; but any hopes we may have 
entertained of a pleasant stroll by the water’s edge were soon dashed. 
The ledge narrowed and narrowed as we progressed along it, and we 
had to cling tightly to the occasional stunted fig trees that grew from 
the crevices where springs of water trickled out. These springs added 
to the danger by making the narrow path slime-covered and slippery. 
Finally the ledge became overhung by a projecting strata of rock, and 
we had to stoop for a dozen yards, then crawl forward first on hands 
and knees and in the end on our bellies, often with one foot hanging 
over the edge that fell sheer to the rocks and the foaming river below. 
At long last, after some two hundred yards, the ledge widened a little 
and we were able to stand upright again. Mountain leopards no doubt 
found that track easy, but I felt vastly relieved when all my little party 
were round in safety. 

Beyond came a high climb over a jutting bluff where water showered 
down from a great spring above, the spray shimmering in rainbows 
among the long pendants of fern when shafts of sunlight penetrated 
the gorge at midday. 

Still farther on we descended to river-level again and found our way 
almost completely blocked by an immense torrent that poured out of 
the precipitous mountain-side, just as did the spring of Kani Bekhair. 
After some reconnoitring we managed to cross it by leaping from rock 
to rock though one man was nearly swept into the river by its terrific 
force, and was grabbed by a comrade at the last moment. 

This spring came as a complete surprise to us, for from the old 
track high above we had seen no sign of it the week before; and 
even more amazed were we a month later when it stopped as suddenly 
as it had started. I presume it ran only after a season of extra heavy 
rainfall, for it never again became anything more than a trickle. 
It was as though some wizard of the mountain had turned it on full 
blast to impede us, and finding that he had failed, had turned it off 
again. 

In Kurdistan no spring seemed devoid of some unusual feature. 
There truly must have been spirits within those mountains! 

We came now to a place where, to our astonishment, it seemed that 
a track had once been built by human hands. It must have been many 
centuries old, for even the local Kurds had no knowledge and no 
tradition of it. Yet here clearly enough were the remains of two 
bridges, the pier of one still standing. And there were sections of stone 
wall that had once been the built track. For the most part it had been 


completely swept away by rock slides from the precipices above. At 


these points the smooth limestone gave no foothold at all, but for- 
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tunately we had come provided with ropes and steel bars and we were 
able to improvise means to make progress. 

Scrambling along we got to the jagged rocks directly beneath the 
old caravan track now several hundred feet overhead; and we came 
upon grim evidence of the toll of life demanded by the dangerous path 
above us. It was an eerie place. Great cliffs all round, the rushing river 
beside us and, at our feet, the broken bones of men and animals, and 
crumpled fragments of military equipment and of merchandise that 
had hurtled down from the track above. Standing there we thought of 
our adventures in getting to this dread spot by the route we had fol- 
lowed, and of the worse ordeal of getting out—if we ever could— 
from such a Valley of Death. We felt hemmed in, trapped for ever in 
this prison of nature. 

As we looked anxiously around our minds were brought back to the 
business of the day, the finding of a way through the gorge; for there, 
across the river, was the opening in the rock through which poured 
the waters of the Balkian River. It was, in fact, the ‘window’ through 
which we had seen the green plains near Diana on my first journey 
along the upper track. And I knew that through this side gorge the 
road must go, whatever the difficulties of cutting a road along its 
precipitous walls. 

The only way into the Balkian Gorge was from the Diana end, for 
the Rowanduz River in front of us was impassable until some kind of a 
bridge had been built, so we retraced our dangerous path down the 
main gorge, fortunately again without serious mishap. 

The most disturbing of all my exploratory experiences was to occur 
during the investigation of the Balkian Gorge. As I have said it had to 
be approached from the far end which meant a long detour through 
Rowanduz to begin with. On this journey I set out one wet morning 
accompanied by Major Perry of our Department, who had `just 
returned from leave. By the time we reached the entrance to the 
Balkian Gorge, the rain had turned every rivulet into a torrent. 

Dismounting we left our one attendant outside the gorge with the 
horses, but had not gone far when the indistinct track we followed 
divided. In order to explore both branches in the shortest time we took 
one each, for they looked as though they should join again later on; 
but they didn’t, and, narrow as the gorge was, we lost each other. 

Sheets of rain obscured everything and the roar of the river, rising 
ever higher and higher in brown fury, drowned all shouts which might 
have brought us together. I hunted everywhere, high and low, and 
scrambled on till the side gorge met the main canyon of the Rowanduz 
River, but could still find no trace of my companion. It was anxious 
work, for he knew even less than I did about the complex system of 
canyons around us. Moreover, the tracks I had followed were often 
not a foot in width, and in that heavy rain extremely slippery. One 
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careless step, one slip, and no man would come out alive from the 
boiling flooded river. 

At one spot, under a rock which lay well above the river, a party of 
unfriendly looking Kurds, complete strangers to me, were sheltering. 
I noticed that they were all armed and for some reason were handling 
their long rifles, so I loosened my automatic which I invariably carried 
on such unusual expeditions as this, far from my base camp. 

Again I went through that gorge hunting for any sign of my com- 
panion, for I realized that he might be lying injured, perhaps uncon- 
scious, and I searched up and down the track by which he had left me. 
Finally I began to think that the Kurds I had seen might have robbed 
him and thrown him into the river, but could see no way of finding 
out, for when J thought of questioning them and asking their assistance 
they had mysteriously disappeared. 

I was worried beyond words; night was not far off and something 
had to be done before dark. If Perry were injured or lost he must be 
found, and if there had been foul play the culprits must be caught. So 
I went back to the coolie who was minding the horses at the entrance 
to the gorge and scribbled a message to Captain York of the Levies 
telling him what had happened, and saying that a search party was 
imperative before darkness. 

The coolie quickly grasped the urgency of the matter and ran off on 
foot like a hare, for he could make better speed thus than on horse- 
back, so slippery was the hillside. 

The man had been gone only a short time when suddenly my com- 
panion appeared out of the dark opening of the ravine, soaked to 
the skin and weary as I was, but uninjured! He had thought that 
I was the one who was lost and had hunted miles along the main 
gorge in the belief that I must have gone there. Even so, how we had 
missed each other in the first place I don’t know. His anxiety had been 
and though we grumbled that this was no place nor 


as great as mine, s no 
lief can be imagined after 


weather for hide-and-seek, our mutual re 


such a day. 
It was now almost dark as we mounted and rode for the Levy camp 
ntial downpour 


to cancel my message for help. It rained still, a torre 
that fairly leapt from the muddy ground. è 

We had gone some distance and in the dim light were approaching 
a small stream that we had crossed in the morning and which we knew 
would now be considerably swollen, if not impassable. Suddenly a 
sharp challenge rang out and we reined in to that most ominous of 
sounds—the clattering of breech-bolts in a dozen rifles. We were 
covered from all sides and Assyrian soldiers seemed to rise from every 
mound and bush around us, from out of the earth itself. Then we saw 
that the torrent in front of us was alive with khaki figures up to their 
waists, up to their armpits in the muddy water, but struggling through 
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a T i gt a of men bent on grim business, careless of all 
ngs but their orders to take every man ive; 
o ie Balkin Gare ry , dead or alive; who came 

It was not long since my message had been delivered yet here was a 
fully armed company (in the darkness it seemed like the whole bat- 
talion), already far from their camp and prepared for anything. I 
realized then, if I had not thought about it before, that the Assyrian 
Levies were a force to be reckoned with and I felt a little anxious as to 
our reception from their officers after bringing them out, after all 
unnecessarily, and in such weather. 

‘Damned glad to see you both,’ said the deep voice of Captain York 
out of the darkness. He sounded serious for once. 

‘Signal-sergeant Yokhana, get a message through to the camp that 
both engineers are safe. You see,’ he explained, ‘B company are stand- 
ing by awaiting instructions. I must send up a pistol flare also to recall 
the platoon who have gone to block the other approaches in case any 
suspects tried to get through and escape. Yes, the men would have 
enjoyed a scrap, but I’m jolly glad neither of you fellows are floating 
down the Zab to Baghdad on a night like this—too wet to drown 
pleasantly. Let’s get home to the old log-fire and that beer I left 
behind me.’ 

Captain York relaxed into his old vein once more. 

‘Hardships? North Sea Patrol and all that? Give me Kurdistan for 
luxury and comfort! You can’t beat the old soldier with long service 
in cramped stations for knowing how to look after himself. But as for 
you fellows, you look as happy as two hens in a duck-pond,’ he 
laughed and made some more untimely jokes about our bedraggled 
appearance as we set off for Diana. 

And we knew that in spite of all the bother that we had caused him, 
our friend was brimming over with his usual good humour—and we 
were deservedly fair game that day. 


Others were not so fortunate as we had been in escaping the 
clutches of the Rowanduz Gorge. 

A party of my men tried to climb along the lower slopes of the main 
gorge where I had first penetrated, but foolishly went without ropes or 
gear of any kind. One man fell into the river and was immediately 
swept away out of sight. The rest of the party managed to climb up to 
the caravan track again and were returning sadly along it when to their 
amazement they saw their companion far below sitting huddled on a 
large rock in midstream. With some difficulty he was rescued, but it 
was a lesson none of us forgot. 

Still another of my men, when clearing rocks on the upper-track, 
slipped over the precipice at the deadly danger spot where I had seen 
the litter below. Scarcely a bone in his body was unbroken when his 
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mates eventually recovered it for burial. Some said he had been shoved 
over. Perhaps he may have been for all I could ascertain about the 
matter. 

In spite of these tragedies connected with the place, there was a 
thrill in the idea of conquering the gorge that spurred the men to 
greater efforts in their work. In fact the road-construction proper was 
forging ahead with scarcely a hitch. 

The winter which was coming upon us would, I knew, be a time of 
fierce storms and bitter cold in Kurdistan and it was essential that the 
preliminary survey to the pass at the Persian frontier should be com- 
pleted before the deep snows lay upon it, so I left Gali Ali Beg in 
charge of my trustworthy Indian Supervisor, Sujan Singh, and set out 
eastward. 

As related, we had met with pretty bad going in surveying the 
Rowanduz Gorge, but, ten miles beyond Rowanduz, we were faced 
with the Berserini which was almost as bad. No caravans passed 
through it; instead they made a long detour with a two-thousand-foot 
climb. Such goat tracks as did exist in Berserini were difficult in the 
extreme. There were few sections where one could ride even on mule- 
back, and to take our pack animals into the place, as we had to do, 
meant endless loading and unloading and crossing and recrossing of 
the river, which fortunately was at its lowest at this season. 

Such transport difficulties made our progress very slow. However, 
as the survey work took time and consideration, this delay did not 
matter much. 

It was a most striking and stately ravine. The gorge was on the 
whole more open than the Rowanduz, though in many places great 
cliffs overhung the stream. It would take many tons of explosive to 
blast out our roadway, and to cross the river several long bridges 
would be needed just as for the Rowanduz. The river except for one or 
two short cataracts, was smooth and peaceful as an English stream, 
and willow or ‘chinar’ trees hung gracefully over the quietly-flowing 
waters. Fish jumped by the score—a veritable angler’s paradise. © 

In both the gorges fish made a welcome addition to our very limited 
menu. They were troublesome to eat as they had dozens of curiously- 
forked bones, but one got used to this and they tasted delicious if 
freshly cooked. When I had time for fishing with a rod I found it excel- 
lent sport, but I hardly dare confess to the expeditious if unsporting 
methods we often adopted when we were really in need of food. You 
would have forgiven us had you been there; very little explosive 
sufficed and we had to swim for every fish as it floated, though they 
often recovered in time to escape US. 

On either side of the gorge, intercepted by mighty steps of sheer 
precipice, rise wooded mountains reaching up to the barren summits 
where winter snows linger for months. Among those far-off crags the 
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ibex holds undisputed sway, and beyond the farthest visible peak lie 
range upon range of mountains stretching to the high no-man’s-land 
where meet the frontiers of Turkey, Persia and Iraq. 

At this time somewhere in that unruled territory dwelt Simco Ismail, 
the most notorious of all Kurdish outlaws. For many years he was a 
king of this natural fastness, safe from punishment for his crimes. 
Then in 1930 the Persians laid a trap for him and he walked into it, 
tempted by the bait they offered. 

It happened this way.’ A letter had come to him from Tabriz pro- 
fessing to offer him full pardon and giving him the governorship of 
Ushnu province near the frontier. So, accompanied by the chiefs of 
the nomad tribes whose spring pastures were in his no-man’s-land, he 
went to Ushnu. Here he was given command of the garrison and 
invested as Governor. A house was put at his disposal and special 
Persian clothes were issued to him and his followers. 

For three days Simco ruled and received homage. Meanwhile the 
garrison was secretly increased and the Persians laid their plans. Some 
among his followers spoke to him of the danger of treachery, but he 
would not listen. Was he not surrounded by his own men and were not 
the Persians sending for the chiefs of all the Kurdish tribes in the dis- 
trict to come to Ushnu to acclaim him? 

A message was brought that an important Persian personage was on 
his way to visit him. Preparations were made and Simco, accompanied 
by the nomad chiefs and all their followers went out to meet the official. 
They waited long at the appointed place and then a horseman came 
galloping to say that the visitor could not arrive that day. His car had 
broken down. Simco accordingly turned back to re-enter the town. 

The Persian garrison armed with rifles and machine-guns had mean- 
while been stationed on the roofs of all the buildings and lay in am- 
bush. Some presentiment of danger came to the Chief as he walked 
back towards the town. He declared he would leave with his people for 
his mountain home as soon as dawn broke. But this wise decision 
came too late. As dusk fell and he approached his house at the head 
of his party, suddenly from all sides the Persians opened fire. 

Thus died Simco Ismail with twelve Kurdish chiefs and many fol- 
lowers. Had it not been dusk few of all the Kurds who had been lured 
to Ushnu could have escaped. 

The Kurdish people drew up a petition to Great Britain and Iraq 
which asked in English ‘that a noble race like the Kurdish be saved 
from our oppressors. Which human conscience will accept such a 
treachery as this, that many great chiefs without fault be so murder- 


ed?’ 


By the time this massacre took place I had been in the district long 
enough to have become friendly with a few of the nomad chiefs who 
1 This is from a translation of a Kurdish account of the matter. 
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came down every autumn from the mountains and returned in the 
spring driving their flocks along the new road; there was one, Khor- 
shid Agha, with whom I often talked and he was amongst those killed. 
Though no one held any brief for Simco, who had, some years earlier, 
treacherously murdered the Assyrian Patriarch, the Mar Shimun, yet I 
regretted the death of the unoffending peaceful chiefs who unfortun- 
ately were with him and who had already shown friendship towards 
me. It seemed to me a poor way of administering justice, a way that 
could only breed hatred. 

Beyond the Berserini Gorge we rejoined the caravan road. Here it 
was apparent that the work of constructing a roadway would be less 
difficult and bridges of any size would not be needed. Yet the obstacles 
were considerable. Sharp ridges of rock from which the Turks had 
bitterly resisted the Russian advance on Rowanduz, barred the track 
and still other gorges stood in the way, shorter and much less imposing 
than the Rowanduz or the Berserini, but diabolical from an engineer’s 
point of view. The last was closed at one end by a great wall of rock, 
which, to our surprise, we found to be pink and white marble. 

Then at last we came out on high country where glaciers of a past 
age had left huge boulders. At the head of a wide valley, not many 
miles away, rose the king of the mountains of Kurdistan, the Algurd, 
12,249 feet in height, already deep in its winter mantle of snow. 

It was snowing hard by the time we reached Rayat, the frontier 
town and customs post that nestles on a promontory of land between 
two rivers. I had sent a man ahead to warn Ali Agha, the headman, of 
our coming, for a Kurdish host always likes to know when he should 
expect guests, that he may have food ready, and offer the best that he 
can provide. 

Ali Agha came walking through the snow to meet us, an old man 
possessed of much dignity. I had with me Younis Effendi, a well- 
known Kurd, who (like Ramze and Sabri) had been a rebel leader 
under Sheikh Mahmud, and was now a capable and trustworthy over- 
seer. I knew I could depend upon this man to help me in dealing with 
the chiefs I met on such a survey as we were making. Younis intro- 
duced Ali Agha and we exchanged greetings. There was a beauty and 
simplicity about the language of the Kurdish chief that seemed 1n 
keeping with majestic surroundings. 

‘Salaam alekum, ’bkher-hati—peace be with you and welcome,’ he 
said as he bowed his head and placed his hand upon his breast. ‘Let 
your honour of the Government enter into the house of your servant. 
Food, cigarettes, tea and all I have are waiting for you. You have 
come far, you are cold and in need of rest. Enter my humble doorway; 


sit with me by my fire and go no farther tonight.’ 
I answered in the best Kurdish I could muster and asked after his 


health. 
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‘Na wallah chaw bash nia—my eyes are troubling me,’ he replied 
sadly. Trachoma is prevalent even in the most remote villages of 
Kurdistan. 

He led me into his richly carpeted ‘diwankhanah’ or guest-room, 
warm and dry, where a large samovar of tea steamed cheerfully. As I 
entered I slipped off my heavy wet boots in the doorway, for it is a 
rule that one must not dirty one’s host’s carpets, and as I walked to the 
seat of honour at the head of the room the other guests who had been 
seated on cushions rose. With crossed legs I sat down beside Ali 
Agha, and we once again exchanged greetings, our hands laid upon 
our hearts. Only now did the other guests re-seat themselves. 

There were several, for word of the approach of the engineer had 

spread through the village. I was introduced to the mudir of customs, 
the schoolmaster and the neighbouring chieftain, Sheikh Allahadin. 
The local ‘bash chaush’, or police-sergeant, had hastily donned his 
full uniform. Any who knew Arabic or Turkish greeted me in those 
languages to show off their superior education. Someone even knew a 
few words of English. But for the most part we spoke Kurdish, a 
, ; ng working knowledge of which I was by then acquiring. 
17. Shaikh Ahmad of Barzan with his Chieftains We sat thus in the warm room and were handed tea in little glasses 
at 5 ee - heaped with sugar cut from a conical loaf with a small bejewelled axe. 
UR s TE RU CEI HP OR Be ae EEN 2 OS > A large cylindrical stove roared in the middle of the floor and was fed 
2 , «2% l Ea ES Gee he 4 continually with sticks of mountain-oak that burned like tinder. Food 
was brought in and when at last the meal was ended we smoked to- 
gether until the guests departed. : 

Ali Agha and I sat on and discussed his private affairs. He asked 
advice about this and that, simple matters such as his health and the 
education of his son. Finally he bade me a dignified good night and 
left me alone with my Kurdish overseer, Younis Effendi. I was soon 
in my camp-bed and fell asleep before the hushed voice of my com- 
panion had finished his nightly prayers to Allah. 

On looking back it is strange that I felt in no danger sleeping thus 
-alone and unguarded. Both Ali Agha and Younis might well feel justi- 
fied in taking vengeance upon me as a representative of the Govern- 
ment. Younis had been in Sulaimaniyah when our aeroplanes had 
bombed that city and he had told me many grim details of the bom- 
bardment that seemed to call aloud for revenge. 
~ Ali Agha’s small village had also been bombed; why, I could not 
find out, for he was never a rebel as far as I knew and perhaps his 
village was mistaken for another. The story is told that one bomb fell 
near his house on the open hillside and made a large hole in the 
ground from which welled up a spring, evidently from some hidden 
stream under the barren surface. When good relations were restored 
(they had never been really broken in this district), a touring officer 
paid Ali Agha a visit. It happened a be a dry autumn, and the officer 
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was taken to see the spot where the bomb dropped. It still ran water, 
but was now only a trickle. 

‘This hole, so near my house, was made by one of your British 
bombs,’ said Ali Agha, and paused significantly, his retainers grouped 
on all sides fully armed. The officer, rather taken aback, wondered 
what was going to happen next. 

‘I wanted to ask you,’ said Ali Agha, ‘is that bombing business all 
over now?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ was the anxious reply, ‘there will be no more 
bombing of your village.’ 

‘A pity,’ said Ali Agha sadly. “I was just thinking that if you could 
drop a few more bombs like that one we might get some more springs 
of water in this dry weather!’ 

Beyond Rayat is a hill upon which were once the extensive barracks 
of the Russian Army and the graves of many soldiers who died during 
the retreat from Rowanduz. The actual pass and the Persian-Iraq 
frontier lies farther off at the saddle of the dividing range. 

This frontier tract was bleak and dreary as I saw it, snow-covered 
that late November with blizzards sweeping down upon us from the 
heights of Algurd as we struggled on with the survey work. Fortun- 
ately we completed it on the very day that heavy snow began to fall— 
snow that would remain there till the following spring. 

We took leave of Ali Agha and came rapidly down from those 
frontier highlands pursued by rain and sleet till the cold ate into our 
bones as we sat astride our mules. I decided at last that it was more 
comfortable to walk, and strode ahead with such vigour, in order to 
keep warm, that the caravan complained they could not keep up with 
me. All through that rainy day we kept going steadily, making our 
bolt for home. Late at night, soaked to the skin, chilled and weary, We 
reached a village. No man had gone ahead to tell of our coming, and I 
could not consider it courteous to call so late on such a night without 
having sent word. Accordingly, I suggested we should attempt to camp 
outside round a fire. But Younis, whom I knew I could trust in such 
matters, said that hospitality to all travellers was a sacred obligation 


in Kurdistan; so we entered the village, the dogs making a great 


uproar. 
The people who were all asleep wo 
arms, but Younis rode forward and asked for the c 
there, they answered, but away visiting some tenants an 
relation was in charge of the village. This man took us to his guest 
room, which was cold and cheerless, and said we might stay there if 
we wished. He seemed, quite justifiably I thought, to resent being 
disturbed at such an hour. 
Then suddenly the anger of Younis Effendi burst forth. __ i 
‘What would your chief say to such conduct towards visitors ? 
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cried the furious overseer. ‘Is this not Kurdistan? What - 
pitality do you call this? Bring a fire, bring food, bring E a r 
ding. Be quick or we shall refuse to stay and shall tell the world of 
your meanness and your mannerlessness!’ 

This was brusque language to use in a strange village but Younis 
was a Kurd and he knew the unwritten laws of his people. The man 
went away humiliated, mumbling apologies, and soon returned to 
make us comfortable with all we could desire. 

Such is the strange and generous code that every tribesman lives up 
to. When I returned to Gali Ali Beg, I gave orders that if he had need 
of it, any Kurd who passed my camp should be given shelter and food 
and the same treatment that I had met with on my journey in this 
stata where such bad and yet such good traditions can go hand in 

and. 
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All in the Day’s Work 


The work at Gali Ali Beg went on unceasing, day and night. There 
were about a thousand men employed on the road during the late 
autumn, though in the winter their number was considerably reduced. 

Little by little they were becoming familiar with the blasting work 
and acquiring the skill necessary to drill deep holes into the hard 
limestone, using no other instrument than a long, tempered steel bar. 
When, during the following summer, proper rock-drilling machinery 
and steel bridge parts arrived from England the work forged ahead 
more rapidly, for only then was it possible to cut a roadway round the 
vertical precipices and to cross the rushing rivers. Nevertheless, even 
before we had any machinery we were able to make considerable pro- 


gress with the primitive appliances that were available. 
Drilling holes is the all-important part of rock excavation—the 
explosive does the rest. At first it took two men nearly a full day to 


drill three feet into the rock with the steel bar. The hole was charged 


with native gunpowder as that was all that we could get, and a strip of 
rag soaked in nitre had to serve for a fuse. By the time gelignite and a 
supply of safety-fuse and detonators arrived we had learnt that if he 
were properly trained one man alone could drill a ten-foot hole on 
day, provided his bar was correctly gauged and tempered by a really 


good blacksmith. 

Such a blacksmith was Ah 
a descendant of the smiths who forged the Da ) ) 
prized by the Crusaders, for he was a past master of his art. His steels 
were as finely forged and tempered as those from the manufacturer S$ 
workshop. I have always admired and encouraged a clever craftsman, 
and so I spent many an hour with Ahad Rahim at his forge, a 
out every device that we hoped might improve our rock-drilling 

thods, primitive as they then were. 
Bisel tae had ei ebaped ends. Drilling was pcconiplished ta 
lifting and throwing the bar into the hole where it pulverize ti 
rock and then bounced up—giving rise to its name, the aa 
bar’. As the hole deepened the powdered rock had to be remo : 
by pouring water in and sucking a the white slurry that formeđ. 
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For this job we had to invent a special pumping device (consisting 
of a short length of pipe with a foot-valve on the end of a long 


_ iron rod), and make them in considerable numbers. The men brought 


their own little tea kettles to pour in the water. It was all rather comic, 
for they were bespattered with white mud from head to foot. They 
were paid according to the depth of hole they drilled and cared little 
for appearances. As they worked away in a compact group on some 
high rock the ringing sound of the steels in the resonant holes of vary- 
ing depths made a quaint pipe-organ music that echoed in the gorge, 
and was especially melodious to the ear of the engineer-in-charge. 

Hundreds of holes were often drilled in a day, and by four o’clock 
in the afternoon were ready for loading. Gunpowder is easy to use, 
but the handling of gelignite in quantities gives one the worst kind of 
headache «and sickness I have ever experienced. For hours I have lain 
too ill to move after some special blasting effort for which I had to 
prepare the charges myself. Fortunately for some reason the men 
seemed less troubled by this nitro-glycerine sickness than I was. They 
became more accustomed to it, I suppose. 

The process of firing the hundreds of charges was always exciting 
and had to be conducted with great care so that no one was hit by 
flying fragments of rock. The workmen were sent well outside the 
danger zone; police whistles were blown loudly as a warning; the 
section where the charges were laid was barricaded off at either end 
by watchmen with the orthodox red flags. The tribal Kurds and the 
caravans who wished to pass through may not have understood the 
meaning of red flags, but they certainly understood the word ‘bomber’, 
which locally meant anything that exploded, be it shrapnel shell, aero- 
plane bomb or blasting charge; and they didn’t dispute the warning of 
that significant word. 

When all was clear, some half-dozen of the most agile men each 
seized a glowing stick from the fire and began touching off the fuses, 
running madly between the holes. The lighting of a fuse took a second 
or two, especially if in some awkward place, on a high ledge for 
example as many of them were, for the line of the road was anything 
but smooth and level before blasting commenced. The ‘blasters’ as 
they were called were specially selected and trained, and they got 
extra pay for their dangerous job. They had to run like greased 
lightning rapping out sharp warnings to each other if a fuse missed and 
the work was delayed! The first charges exploded long before the last 
were lit. Detonations with flying rock came on behind them, following 
like some pursuing demon within the mountain. 

In haste for life and limb they cry in Kurdish, ‘Wallah! Wallah! 
Zu! Zu!’ (for God’s sake, hurry, hurry). ‘Bilagel! Bilagel!’ shouts back 
an Arab blaster in his own language. 

How they rush on and how they enjoy it! Every man must be at 
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least two hundred yards from the first charge before it explodes, and 
the fuses burn quickly. The explosions ring out with a deafening 
reverberation in the narrow canyon. The age-old rocks are torn to 
fragments. The very earth itself is shaken as charge after charge takes 
up the thunderous chorus. Great blocks of rock lurch from their 
ancient settings and crash into the river below. Debris flies skyward 
and rains round the sheltering places where the coolies lie under cover. 
He is a foolhardy man who pokes his head outside his cave while the 
barrage is at its height! 

There is nothing to be seen of the party of blasters with their torches 
now. They are far away and have probably completed the lighting of 
the fuses up to the end of the section, and have sprinted for cover like 
the ibex that tears across the mountain-tops above in wild alarm at this 
strange noise, dreadful as the winter avalanche that so often engulfs 
him. The whole gorge is invisible in a fine dust that rises like the steam 
of some volcanic eruption, and the air is full of the acrid nitrous fumes 
of the explosives. 

When, as was sometimes necessary, several hundred holes were 
charged and lit in one day, it was like some great battle of heavy 
artillery. The gorge roared and shook, explosion following explosion 
in an endless syncopated sequence, now a single small one, now a 
cluster, now a veritable earthquake. No wonder the Kurdish tribes- 
men thought the engineer something of a magician, if explosions count 
for anything! 

As suddenly as it began, the din ceases. The last rock hurtles to its 
resting place and all is silence. Slowly the dust drifts away and men 
come forth and gaze on the results of their day’s labour, the line of the 
road torn and rent with upheaved masses of rock lying at all angles. 

The scene may not be approached at once. An interval must be 
allowed in case there is some charge still to explode. First of all come 
the blasters, carefully examining every fuse to be sure it has burnt. 
One with a long bar probes each shattered and unstable rock mass to 
ensure that it cannot slip and fall suddenly on the workmen when they 
return. 

When the blasters are satisfied with the inspection, their whistles 
blow loudly once again and the men come back to clear a path for the 
waiting tribesmen and caravans, who pass on in wonderment, amazed 
that the ancient barriers which have hindered men and animals since 
time began have melted away before their eyes. 

One blasting, of course, was never sufficient to clear a roadway ; the 
process had to be repeated time and time again, sometimes it took 
many weeks to shift the high rock buttresses that blocked our way- 
The men would begin far up, perched like flies or held securely by 
ropes, drilling out a ledge for foothold on the face of the great clill. 
Then we improvised derricks which drilled on the principle of the oil 
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rigs, and made holes thirty or forty feet in depth. In such places we 
always worked night as well as day shifts so that the progress of the 
whole work might not be held up longer than need be. 

I made myself a stone and mud house at Gali Ali Beg to shelter me 
from the winter snows and to safeguard the office records and the cash 
chest, which for safety I kept buried under my bed chained to a rock 
anchorage in the ground. I built my two rooms in the usual Kurdish 
manner, thatched them with sticks and leaves plastered with wet mud 
into which we rolled pebbles to prevent cracking when the mud dried. 
It looked perfect, as such roofs go, but I had failed to realize that in 
Kurdistan it could rain almost without a break for weeks on end, and 
I had not then learnt that a roof to be water-tight must have a certain 
amount of clay in the mud with which it is plastered. I had used the 
soil that was handiest which lacked the all-important clay. It with- 
stood the first storm or two gallantly, but when the rains really set in, 
my roof leaked everywhere and I could find no dry spot in either of 
my two rooms, all my possessions being soaked. I was for the time 
completely cut off from the outside world, for the road with its earth 
surface was quite impassable for a car; it was hopeless to think of 
getting corrugated-iron roofing sheets from Baghdad. 

I hoped that when the snow came matters might improve but the 
heat of my stove thawed the snow on the roof and the drips fell just 
the same. Eventually as I could not sleep with large drops of water 
falling into my ear at irregular intervals, I rigged up a tent over my 
bed and slept undisturbed, though there was still grave danger that the 
whole house might collapse once the walls became thoroughly soaked. 

A short distance from my house we had erected a similar building 
to serve as an explosive store and here we kept two tons of gelignite. 
Beyond that again was the police-room, where lived the guard sup- 
plied by Sheikh Sayed Taha, and the gaol in which I had often to hold 
one or two of the coolies while the crimes of which they were accused 
were being investigated, or until they could be sent on to Rowanduz. 
Farther off were the quarters of the overseers and, in a separate camp, 
the tents of the coolies. 

It would have been wiser to have stored the explosives well away 
from the camp, using caves, as we afterwards did, for this purpose. 
Gelignite, especially in winter when it is frozen, is extremely sensitive to 
shock of any kind and we ran the constant risk of being blown up. A 
single bullet from the rifle of some hostile tribesman or a dissatisfied 
coolie might detonate it, or the collapse of the roof might have the 


‘same effect, and then there would be little left of our camp beyond a 


very large hole in the ground. But that first winter I preferred to keep 
things as compact as possible for defence purposes. I was not then fully 
assured of the goodwill of the local chiefs as I was later on when the 
tribesmen themselves guarded all my explosives and stores, 
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It was a strange and lonely place, this camp at Gali Ali Beg, when 
the winter storms swirled through the gorge and I sat alone, under the 
tent in my leaking house planning and estimating for the big push that 
would come in the spring. There were bound to be difficulties. To try 
to foresee how to overcome these was part of my routine job. So I 
spent long hours checking over excavation quantities and planning 
each step in the making of the road, while my tin stove glowed red and 
raised clouds of steam as drops from the roof fell on it until the whole 
house became like a Turkish bath. 

Coiled up by the stove lay my woolly Kurdish dog, Ghunnie, a 
beast with something about him of an Esquimaux huskie and some- 
thing of an Alsatian; perhaps not very far removed from a wolf, but a 
good companion and a splendid watch-dog at night. 

In a corner, his feathers ruffed snugly up, sat a pretty blue pigeon. 
I had been given three in the autumn, but one day as they flew about 
outside a great eagle swooped down from the rocks overhead and 
seized one in mid-air. Despite my counter-attack with the service rifle 
I always kept within easy reach he came again and killed another, so 
that now only one of my pets was left. 

I shot that eagle later on, as he sat ona rock across the stream. I had 
‘sighted in’ the rifle with some practice rounds as I needed to become 
accurate with it for the ibex season; so, even though it was a long shot, 
I got him and rejoiced when I saw the giant bird flap heavily and crash 
to earth. He fell like some disabled aeroplane, his great wings being 
wider from tip to tip than my arms could stretch. l 

A policeman of the camp guard who had been watching shouted his 
admiration. 

‘A wonderful shot across the river, he cried. 

‘Why so specially wonderful across the river?’ I asked. 

‘Because the water draws the bullet down. Always it does that, and 
one has to make allowance, didn’t you know it?’ he asked, for this 
was a common belief in Kurdistan. 

This shot gave me a reputation for marksmanship, which I was 


happily able to maintain even when it came to the use of a shot-gun on 
the chikaw or mountain partridges. The Kurds themselves never even 
it for sitters. These birds are quite 


try to shoot moving game. They wa 
hard to hit, both because of their colouring and of their habit of hurt- 
ling through the air downhill at such an incredible speed that even 
when killed stone dead in their flight, their bodies will travel on right 
to the bottom of the gorge. As a table delicacy they proved as plump 
and tender as chicken and an excellent addition to our rather monoton- 
ous fare, which was usually goat’s meat. 

Sometimes as I sat alone at night, working out my figures, I heard 
the roar of a snow-leopard high up among the crags. These beasts 
never came into the camp as far as I knew and, unless wounded, will 
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not usually attack a man; though when they do they are said by the 
Kurds to be the swiftest and deadliest of the feline kind. 
Occasionally in the evening Sujan Singh, the Indian supervisor, who 


_ had been with me since we started the attack on Gali Ali Beg, came to 


report some matter of discipline. If anything he was overstrict in 
labour matters, but he himself was a man of surprising energy and he 
expected it in others. His knowledge of the workmen was almost un- 
canny. He knew every one of the thousand-odd coolies by name and 
could tell me something pretty much to the point about the character 
and history of each. To Sujan Singh the rapid progress of the work 
was in great part due, for he took on his shoulders much of the train- 
ing of the locally recruited staff. ‘Ser-i-spi’ (whitehead) the coolies 
called him, because of his white Sikh turban; and they ‘got busy’ 
when they saw it coming. 

It was unfortunate that changes in the Iraqi Government in Bagh- 
dad frequently entailed changes in my road personnel. Often no 
sooner was a new man trained than he was transferred or discharged. 
Worse still, the few skilled Indians I had at the beginning were repatri- 
ated to India; and of five ex-rebel Kurdish leaders who joined the 
road-work only Ramze Effendi was left with me throughout the whole 
undertaking. The Assyrian overseers and clerks were also regarded 
with disfavour by the nationalistic government and were eventually 
discharged, though luckily not till the greater part of the road had 
been completed. 

Apart from the unquestionable loyalty of the Assyrians they were 
very capable at their work. I found that for some unexplained reason 
Mohammedan coolies would often work better for the Christian over- 
seers than for one of their own religion. The opposite relationship also 
frequently held when Christians seemed to prefer to work under a 
Mohammedan overseer. There was one young Assyrian called Leon 
Mar Shimun who belonged to the famous family from which the head 
of the Assyrian people was always chosen. He had been educated in 
France and was a youth of exceptional trustworthiness whose one con- 
cern seemed to be the welfare of his men. The Arab coolies wished 
never to work for anyone but this young man and complained if 
transferred to the charge of other overseers. Indeed, on the road- 
work, I observed nothing of the racial animosity between Arabs and 
Assyrians that existed in the towns. For one thing all were too busily 
occupied. 

That first winter, when we became practically isolated from the 
outside world owing to the mud, I was impressed with the absolute 
necessity for building a road with a very solid foundation of boulders. 
Every kind of earth road was useless by the time two months’ rain 
had fallen on it. One drove a car only at the risk of leaving it bogged 
for the rest of the winter—even if it could be persuaded to move a few 
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miles along the roadway. At first most of my winter visits to Arbil to 
fetch the mail and the money for the wages had to be made on mule- 
back—usually a three-days’ journey, and sometimes much longer 
when the streams proved unfordable and I had to wait for them to 
subside. Almost all of these rides were made in drenching rain, and the 
mountains, though now glorious in snow-bound grandeur, rarely 
showed through the clouds. There were no travellers, no Kurdish 
cultivators, no shepherds, hardly anyone at all out and about in such 
weather, as I rode in solitary state over the sodden plains and snowy 
passes, with only a servant and a policeman as escort. 

At night I stopped wherever I could get shelter, preferably at a 
halting-place I had built at Shaqlawah, but the swollen rivers often 
prevented my reaching it. At such times I was forced to go to the 
nearest ‘chaikhanah’ by the roadside and share the single room that 
sheltered man and beast alike, for the animals could not remain out- 
doors in such weather. I would have my camp-bed arranged in a 
remote corner beside the animals, the inevitable cash-box beneath it. 
Though I had shelter I could never expect a night of tranquil slumber. 
The smoke of the fire built in the middle of the floor beneath a hole in 
the roof that served for chimney was always thick and blinding, in- 
sects of many descriptions were numerous and active throughout the 
night, and I lay with my pistol under the bedclothes by my hand, fully 
loaded and the safety-catch set for instant use. One can see a lot 
through half-closed eyes, and it is easy to shoot through bedclothes 
without perceptibly stirring a single muscle of the body to take aim. 
To keep one’s pistol under the pillow is quite useless for such occa- 
sions when an assailant’s khunjar is much quicker than the sleeper’s 
gropings for a weapon kept under his head. All this I had learnt from 
Bentley at Diwaniyah, and well did I always follow his advice. 

The more surprised the company were at my unexpected descent 
into their midst, the safer I felt. My servant and the policeman took it 
in turns to stay awake by the fire keeping a careful watch on our 
fellow-lodgers to see that they hatched no plots. When I could feel 
satisfied that all was well—one develops an instinct in such matters— 
I would snatch a few hours’ sleep till wakened by a snorting in my ear 
or a flapping in my face as my animal protectors, horse or hen, moved 
their position. I was awake on the instant to discover what had dis- 
turbed them. As a matter of fact I was never interfered with. The 
people had, I think, come to regard me as a kind of ‘dervish’, a man 
who leads a humble and austere life for preference. They could see no 
other reason why an officer of the Government should make long 
journeys through mud and rain and flooded rivers seemingly for the 
mere fun of it. 

Once I was forced to take refuge in a village which had been 
severely punished by the Levy soaps for the treacherous part the 
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headman had played during the rebellion. Lymington had narrowly 
escaped death there, and with his own hand had seen to it that the 
people should remember. It was dark and snowing heavily when I 
arrived. My defenceless condition was obvious enough. Yet these 
Kurds, fierce and unforgiving as they are reputed to be, invited me to 


. share their evening meal, and I was given the key of the guest-room 


when I retired to bed that I might lock myself in if I wished. 

I felt often enough that I was luckier than I deserved to be. From the 
very nature of the job I often had to take risks, put up a bold front 
and just hope for the best. Even in my own camp I was surrounded 
by men of the most doubtful character. I could not even know that the 
camp sentries were to be relied on. There were always some thousands 
of rupees in the cash-box on the return journey from Arbil, and the 
Persian and Turkish frontiers were near at hand, offering a sure asylum. 

They were all tough customers, these men who worked for me, 
men with nothing to lose and everything to gain by the robbery and 
violence they were reputed to practise. They could, moreover, get 
about the country in a speedy, secret way that no troops could 
emulate. Take, for example, this feat of Rustam Khan, who helped 
Guerges in the kitchen at the subtle art of living with the greatest 
comfort and the least effort. 

The rivers rose higher and higher as the days and weeks went by, 
till one day the official postman of the camp who made a weekly trip 
to Arbil with relays of good horses, returned a few hours after he had 
set out, saying the journey was now out of the question. It was most 
important to get my mail and accounts through, so I called for a 
volunteer who would attempt the task the postman had abandoned. 
To my great surprise Rustam Khan was the first to volunteer. Like 
Guerges he was a man with an active if shady past, and apparently he 
wanted to show his mettle; for he took the mail and walked the whole 
way to Arbil and back, fording the rivers I know not how. In record 
time he was back in camp again with letters from the outer world. It 
was a fine performance. 

Again, there was Gurgor, the grizzled uncouth old ‘shibana’ or 
policeman of Sheikh Sayed Taha, looking villain enough to please any 
movie-play director. He never wore more than half his police uniform, 
if so much—Kurdish clothes were good enough for him; and his 
reputation for dark deeds over half a century kept all men at a respect- 
ful distance when he patrolled the camp. ‘Shoot first and challenge 
afterwards,’ was Gurgor’s motto as a sentry, and the vast clan of the 
Hurke nomads filing day and night through my camp went quickly on 
when they recognized the ominous figure squatting on the ground 
with rifle over knees, eyeing them hawk-like. 


He was an inscrutable fellow, this Gurgor, and I could never tell 


just what were his feelings towards me or feel perfectly safe alone in 
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his company. One day I was about to set off up the steep side of the 
gorge. There were said to be chikaw easier to shoot near the snow- 
line, and I wanted to investigate a track that led, I was told, right up 
out of the gorge on to the Kurrek mountain above. 


‘I am coming with you,’ announced Gurgor and, without even.. 


waiting for my permission, he came. 

It was a long stiff climb up that track, but I was very fit and hardly 
noticed that my pace was too severe for the old Kurd who plodded 
along behind. At length we reached a winding ledge round one of the 
inevitable precipices. Below us was a sheer drop, and far down, so 
many little white points, was the camp we had left. The rocky ledge 
was worn smooth through centuries of use by man and beast. It was 
clearly, therefore, an important route, probably a secret way of escape 
in time of trouble when the main exits of the gorge were held by an 
enemy. 

‘Let us sit down,’ commanded Gurgor. “You walk too fast for me,’ 
and he squatted by the brink. 

Now I love mountains, but not precipices, and was most anxious to 
get on. Yet intensely as I disliked it, I could do little else but settle 
down beside the old man to let him rest, though I confess I would have 
preferred any other companion. 

Sitting there like a shrivelled vulture and pointing out places with 
the barrel of his rifle, Gurgor began a long account in an almost in- 
comprehensible Kurdish dialect of the wicked history of the great gorge 
beneath us. 

I grasped little of the tale, but that worried him not at all. He would 
turn suddenly with flashing eyes, his hand would grip his khunjar to 
dramatize his narrative, and he would look eagerly to me, as old men 
do, to applaud or dispute his conclusions. He told me of the chieftain, 
Ali Beg, who had been a great governor and had made the caravan- 
track through the gorge, thereby giving it his name, Gali Ali Beg. For 
the most part, however, the tales were monotonous accounts of viol- 
ence and bloodshed in the valley beneath us. Finally came the story of 
Hassan Beg. 

Who Hassan Beg was or where he lived I never discovered, but this 
Kurdish worthy had, it seems, plotted to hurl a stranger to death from 
the track we were on, apparently because the unfortunate victim had 


discovered the secret way. 
‘That was the very place, said 


where I was sitting. ‘Hassan Beg sta y fre 
as I might shoot you now.’ Here Gurgor swung his rifle to cover me 


and he went on with his story. ‘He fell, apparently a dead man, and 
his blood trickled to the edge. Hassan Beg went back to kick the corpse 
over. Suddenly as he dropped into space the dying man gripped his 


murderer by the leg and down they both went together.’ 
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Gurgor leant eagerly forward to point to the spot where they had 
first struck the rocks beneath. 

‘Yes, yes,’ I said, ‘very interesting, but if you are rested let’s get 
along. Do you think you could shoot the chikaw nestling on that rock 
away to your right?’ 

I felt I had heard enough of Kurdish murder stories for one day, 
and had sat perched in this awful spot quite long enough. 

‘Never,’ answered Gurgoe; ‘no man could shoot one at such a 
distance.’ 

‘Well, you watch,’ I said. I was out to try anything that would break 
the evil spell the old man’s tales were casting over me, making me 
wish to fling myself into the chasm. 

Just as with the eagle, I chanced to make a wonderful fluke shot that 
sent the bird cart-wheeling down from its rock. They are small crea- 
tures to hit at a hundred yards’ range, and the Kurd gaped with 
surprise. 

‘Off you go and get it,’ I said, trying to pass the shot off as a com- 
monplace affair with me. 

With eyes aglow he ran along the wicked ledge we were following, 
and at length climbed down to the dead bird which he brought back 
in triumph. 

They were perhaps rogues who dwelt at Gali Ali Beg, but I often 
felt that I actually lived more safely because of their presence. Through 
the long winter nights it was at least stimulating to the imagination to 
be in such a place among people to whom violence was commonplace. 
My greatest recreation during those evenings I found in reading. A 
friend had sent me one book peculiarly fitting to my environment— 
Dorothy Sayers’s famous collection of Great Short Stories of Detection, 
Mystery and Horror. I read it from cover to cover. 

Yet even murder, as practised in the East, can have its lighter side; 
and the funnier aspects of my extraordinarily varied camp duties kept 
me from ever getting ‘nerves’ at Gali Ali Beg. 

I always wanted visitors from the outer world to carry away the 
impression that, whatever Kurdish character might once have been, 
under my beneficent influence my camp was as peaceful as a Sunday 
School. The annoying thing was that the impression I was trying to 
convey was often shattered under my very nose so to speak. There 
before or afterwards for weeks, but it 
would almost seem that murders and fights were staged especially for 
these visitors. Perhaps midway through a dinner given in honour of a 
touring Advisor or Director (both most exalted officials) a sinister 
prostrate form would be brought to my doorway by a crowd of shout- 
ing coolies, and I would have to leave my guests to make a few investi- 
gations and arrests. Take the murder of Ali Baba, for example. 

One evening an Irish Medical Officer from the Levies called at my 
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camp, and as we sat smoking and chatting outside my tent thoroughly 
enjoying a quiet evening, I became aware of the ominous approach of 
the police-sergeant, Abdullah Chouish, who was in command of my 
very meagre police force, of which Gurgor was a typical member. 

‘Well?’ I said, as he saluted with a heavy clicking of heels. 

His important manner warned me that there was at least murder 
afoot and I was not mistaken. Behind him carried on poles by four 
coolies was a long dark object wrapped in sacking. 

‘This is the man, Ali Baba, who was missing, sir,’ he said in a loud 
confidential whisper, glancing sideways at Murphy to see the effect. 
‘We found him in the river where he’s evidently been some days. Only 
just floated now though. I’ve found some marks on his head,’ he 
announced with professional pride. “What are your orders, sir?’ 

Murphy had scarcely been expecting entertainment of this sort, but 
Iraq is proverbially a place of unexpected happenings, so he knocked 
out his pipe and came with me to make the necessary examination. 

Ali Baba, a Persian coolie said to possess money, had been missing 
for some days. There were good reasons to believe he had been mur- 
dered, but his tent-mates declared he had gone back to his own coun- 
try. This seemed hardly likely since he had not collected the pay that 
was due to him. Moreover, shreds of the missing man’s clothing and 
stains of blood had been discovered on the rocks beside the river, 
close to the water’s edge. There was no trace of the body, and I hardly 
expected it would turn up. On the clothes of Ali Baba’s tent-mates 
were found bloodstains which they declared were from a goat they 
had killed for meat. No one among the coolies could confirm this story 
and the camp butcher asserted that he had supplied these men with 
meat quite sufficient for their needs. I had had the gang, who were all 
noted gamblers, arrested on suspicion. 

And now here was the body which we thought had been swept away 
by the river. It had been discovered gyrating slowly in a sluggish 
whirlpool behind a great rock. It was an unpleasant sight, but was 
without doubt the missing Ali Baba. 

Murphy and I examined the gruesome object together. It was a job 
commonplace enough to him; a m 1 g lent 
such tasks. We agreed there were definite signs of injury inflicted 
before death and bruises that suggested a struggle. l 

‘Abdullah Chouish,’ I said to the sergeant, ‘do the arrested men still 
plead innocence?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ Rar i d 

‘Then you must go down amongst the coolies in the morning an 


try to get more evidence. They must be talking among themselves, a0 


there must be someone who knows something.’ ee 
‘J will find out all about it, sir. I will go among them disguised, Be 


answered, drawing me mysteriously aside so that none might overheat. 
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‘Can you really manage to disguise yourself so that even the coolies 
won’t guess?’ I asked, for Abdullah Chouish was a well-known figure. 

‘Can I? he replied scornfully. ‘Am I not a detective as well as a 
policeman? Leave it to me!’ 

Next day I was engaged upon my rounds and had for the moment 
forgotten the case. At midday I was passing the camp chaikhanah 
where a few of the coolies were congregated and noticed a curious 
figure sitting in their midst drinking tea. It was a large man with a 
Kurdish turban on his head and over his shoulders a long Arab gown 
drawn in at the waist by a leather belt from which hung the regulation 
-45 calibre police revolver. From below the gown projected legs 
arrayed in khaki breeches and puttees, and on the feet were large hob- 
nailed police boots! 

‘Well, I should never have known you if you hadn’t saluted, Ab- 
dullah Chouish,’ I said. ‘Got any clues?’ 

So I know now what a great Kurdish detective looks like when hot 
on the scent! 

Like most cases of the kind in Iraq, this murder was referred from 
court to court, but apart from the blood on the clothes of the accused, 
which was shown to be human, it was held there was no conclusive 
proof, and the men were liberated. 

I had done my best, however, to get them hanged. Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, when they came cheerfully back to the camp calmly 
expecting me to re-engage them on the work! For once I refused men 
employment. They seemed aggrieved at my decision and stayed about 
the camp for weeks hoping I would change my mind. But discipline 
had to be preserved somehow if only as a warning to their com- 
panions; and I liked to feel that even if I couldn’t hang a murderer I 


could at least give him the sack! 
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CHAPTER XII 


A Christmas Eve in Kurdistan 


There was so much to be done along the great length of the road 
now under construction from Banaman to Gali Ali Beg and beyond, 
that I had fallen into the habit of forgetting that there were certain 
holidays to which we were entitled; but I had definite orders to come 
down from the mountains to Kirkuk for Christmas, and one may not 
overlook the wishes of a considerate superior. As a week’s dry weather 
had made the road almost passable again, I set about making arrange- 
ments for my brief absence. 

I had failed to take advantage of all the holidays allowed, partly 
because we were much too busy and partly because the official noti- 
fication of any date usually failed to reach our remote outpost till 
some time after the day itself was gone. 

It must have been a hard job for those in charge at Baghdad to 
have to arrange holidays to suit every religion in Iraq. There were 
holidays in plenty for the Mohammedans, especially about the time 
of the fast of Ramadhan, in most of which the Jews and Christians 
participated. Also there seemed always some sect fasting or feasting, 
praying or making pilgrimages to one or other of the countless shrines 
that were scattered from end to end of the land. Mohammedans are 
supposed, at least once in their lifetime, to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This is the big affair and gives a man the title of Hajji, but 
there are also many local pilgrimages. The Shiahs of Persia used to 
make the long journey to their most holy city of Najaf taking with 
them their dead for burial. When I was in the south I used often to see 
their caravans winding across the desert laden with coffins. These were 
usually carried by camels, but latterly drivers of motor lorries took up 
the business too. The Shah has now put an end to the custom, as it 
took much money out of Persia owing to the high payment for burial 
sites at the important mosques in Iraq. The Shiah Mohammedans 
practise the fanatical Hassan-Hussein rites, and those among my 
coolies who were Shiahs (mainly the Persians) made quaint banners 
and had days and nights when they beat themselves with sticks and 
swords; they then indulged in a great feast for which they collected 
donations from any who were willing to give. Even the most intelligent 
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of these workmen professed unshakable faith in present-day miracles 
which, they assured me, were commonplace in specially holy places, 
such as Najaf and Kerbala. 

‘Have we not seen with our own eyes men taken up from the earth 
by the hand of the Prophet himself?’ they would say. 

The Sunni Mohammedans, among whom are the Kurds, are less 
credulous. They worry themselves little about pilgrimages (I do not 
recollect ever having met a Kurdish Hajji), and are content to bury 
their dead in their local graveyards on the hillsides, each grave marked 
only by a long upright slab of undressed stone without even an in- 
scription upon it. The headmen and the townspeople usually observe 
the fasts; the poorer folk don’t seem to bother much about them, and 
I believe working men are given a special dispensation in the matter. 

Even after the authorities had appointed holidays to satisfy all 
Mohammedans they had still to allot certain days ‘for Jews only’, 
others ‘for Christians only’, and doubtless some for Yezidis (the 
Devil-worshippers) and for all the various other religions, had I but 
the full roster. 

The Jews were the most exacting of all in their observances. No Jew 
may work on a Saturday, and perhaps that is why so few ever came 
to my camp as workmen. There were quite a number living in the 
villages near the road under the protection of the Kurdish chiefs who 
seemed to treat them well. 

Among the many Christians who came to work for me, I found that 
there was an even greater variety of sects. The Armenians, who were 
quite the best motor-car and tractor drivers available, belong, I 
believe, to the Greek Church; there were also the Chaldeans, a sprink- 
ling of Roman Catholics and Nonconformists, and, more numerous, 
the Nestorian Assyrians. These different kinds of Christians held their 
festivals at different times. There was no one holiday that could be 
said to be general—not even Christmas. Ever since the missionary 
efforts of Dr. Wigram, the Assyrians have official connection with the 
Church of England; nevertheless, they have a Christmas and a period 
of fasting that is all their own. 

I cannot think there was any religion of which we could not produce 
some representative on the Rowanduz road. Even among the few 
Indians no two were of the same sect. The supervisor was a Sikh, the 
surveyor a Hindu, the steam-roller driver a Mohammedan ‘mullah’, 
and so on. 

My servant, Guerges, held a flexible faith and a most convenient 
one. He said he had been born a Christian, but he had found it disad- 
vantageous not to be able to participate in the times of worship and 
rejoicing of other men. So at the Christian festivals Guerges was 
Guerges, at the Mohammedan he was Abdullah Ismail, and at the 
Jewish he became Shaul Elishu! 
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: In quite a different class was the devout Mohammedan P.W.D. 
storekeeper at Arbil, Abdullah Effendi, who was really a Scotsman 
from Glasgow. This man had developed a deep belief in the traditions 
and principles of the Islamic faith and had become a most respected 
Moslem. By his conversion he sought neither betterment of position 
nor any worldly object, but only humility and a deep satisfaction in 
his own conscience. He often expressed to me his regret that so few 
Mohammedans live up to the high principles of their faith. In spite of 
his religious beliefs Abdullah Effendi insisted upon remaining a British 
subject and a loyal Scotsman, even though he knew this meant he 
must lose his employment in the Department and leave the country. 
He is now, I believe, in India. 

As to the question of whose Christmas it really was that 25th of 
December 1928 I concluded it would take too long to find out. Instead 
I thought of the subtle scheme of asking my staff and all others on the 
road whether they would like a holiday. Men on a daily rate get no 
pay when there is no work done, and it was not within my power to 
pay them for any holiday, though I knew how hard they had been 
slogging away, week in and week out, without a break. Even so, their 
vote on the Christmas holiday question was never in doubt, the count- 
less different religions came forward with one reply: 

‘Your Christmas is good enough for us,’ they said. 

Starting at road-head as dawn broke on the morning of the 24th I 
paid them off and gave leave to the staff. The Roman Catholic 
Assyrian, Leon Mar Shimun, went off for Mass to Diana, though he 
feared that as they were all Nestorian there, they might be unable to 
give it him till the Nestorian Christmas a fortnight later. He could but 
go and see what might be done about it. The Armenians and Chal- 
deans likewise set off for Diana to see what religious benefits were 
available for them. The other workmen merely sat about, mended 
their clothes, collected winter firewood or went shopping to Rowan- 
duz: some fished in the river, and all seemed contented one way or the 
other. 

At last all at Gali Ali Beg were paid and disposed of. With the car 
packed high with the assortment of bedding, cash-box, policeman, 
spare tyres, typewriter and office files, with which I had always to 
travel, we set off to splash our way through the mud of the long road- 
way—the winding sixty-five-mile trail to Arbil. With all the joy of 
escape from the perpetual daily round of camp worries and with that 
eager anticipation of Christmas that takes one back to childhood’s 
earliest memories, I thrust behind me any doubts I might feel about 
our chances of getting any farther than the bottom of the first long 
pull up Spilik Pass, and started in the true holiday spirit of nothing 
yenture, nothing win. 

Gingerly we crossed the narrow caravan bridge at the gorge en- 
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trance. It still did duty, even for motors, until such time as the new 
steel span should arrive. The total width of that bridge was some four 
inches greater than the distance between the wheels of the car and 
there was nothing whatever to prevent one’s running over the edge on 
either side. The stream looked icy cold and was quite far enough 
below to give the car every chance of landing upside-down, with the 
driver inside, if she did go over. It was always a ticklish business get- 
ting across and I sent Guerges and Hassan ahead to watch the front 
wheels. They waved me left or right or put up a hand to stop me if I 
swerved the slightest fraction from the straight. To check matters up I 
often climbed along the mudguard to have a look myself at the posi- 
tion of the wheels relative to the edge. Somehow or other I always got 
over that bridge in safety, though I never failed to notice how anxious 
the servants were to climb out and leave me in sole possession of the 
car. 

Then came the five miles of mud leading to the top of Spilik Pass, 
uphill all the way, the little Chevrolet ploughing away in first gear, 
boiling and frothing from the radiator like a thing possessed. 

What a ride! Soon the car is smothered in slush, windscreen and all. 
At times she stops completely as she sinks axle-deep in mud. This 
deters us not at all. Out jump policeman and servants, I reverse along 
our tracks to get as good a run as possible and, in first gear, again 
charge the deeper mire in front. There is already one car (belonging to 
the Rowanduz Police Commandant) abandoned on this slope with a 
broken axle-shaft, but this is Christmas Eve and we must take a 
chance if we are to reach Arbil tonight! So I jerk the car through by 
dint of using the clutch with the engine racing, terrible treatment it is 
true but often surprisingly effective. We get through and away, the 
party leaping in from the sides, where they have been pushing desper- 
ately and yelling “Y’Allah’ as they heaved at the mudguards. They 
clamber in as best they can for I dare not stop. Farther on another 
halt and a tribesman wandering with his flock, and travellers from a 
passing caravan, are all forced by my indefatigable bodyguard to lend 
a helping hand. They push manfully and we are gone, leaving them 
staring after us splashed with mud and wondering at the devilish con- 
traption which they call in Kurdish a ‘trombil’ (corruption of the 
word ‘automobile’). 

Then we hit a sharp stone beneath the surface; a loud explosion 
follows. I have feared this and been expecting it. Many of the stones 
are razor-like on Spilik: that is why the side-lamps are festooned with 
spare tubes. Now to jack up a car in deep mud on a hill is a job that 
never improves one’s language. The jack is never long enough and 
sinks almost out of sight, or slips and topples over as soon as the car 
is raised an inch or two. To achieve even this much one has to lie in 
the mud and pray hard. But we get through the job somehow, though 
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the tyres are already more or less in ribbons and patched and re- 
patched from previous journeys. 

At last we reach the top of Spilik. Down the zigzag on the drier 
side we dash, and across the Batas plains, the skid-chains clattering 
madly in the mudguards. Here we make up some of the lost time, 
slowing only at Harir where the children crowd the roadway and 
never fail to shriek with delight when they see a car passing through. 

We fairly race up the Mirowa Pass, the surface firmer than I had 
hoped after the rains, down the other side, taking the Mirowa River at 
twenty miles an hour before the splash has time to fall, over and on to 
Shaglawah the half-way halting house. 

Emmanuel Pawrus, the most cantankerous of my overseers, was 
there awaiting me. I had told him he could have no Christmas holiday 
on account of the trouble he always was to me; but now, on Christmas 
Eve, I relented. 

‘Pawrus,’ said I, ‘you are a troublesome malcontent and seem to be 
always quarrelling with the other overseers and with your men. Try 
mal a Christmas holiday at home will do and see if it improves your 
mind! 

So I paid Pawrus and his men and went on to the village of Kora, 
where a metalling party under one Jacques Searty, an Armenian for- 
merly of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, were forming and rolling the 
final surface of the macadam roadway that was forging slowly ahead 
from Arbil. Here at last we were to drive on a solid road! 

The work of paying these large gangs took some time and there 
were the usual ‘cases’ to attend to, men injured, men unpaid and such- 
like. In due course it was all done and I took Searty along with me 
in my car. He was off to see his wife in Mosul and had in his lap 
a large and tranquil turkey quite unmindful of its Christmas death 
sentence. 

) As night closed in we speeded along the newly completed road with 
its hard rolled surface, up the dangerous hairpin zigzags of the one- 
thousand-feet Pirmum Dagh, down through the Bastura Chai running 
two feet deep after the autumn rains, pushing on through a driving 
storm of sleet and snow, the outside of the car and my belongings 
strapped between the mudguard and the bonnet caked with frozen 
mud. I steered for the last ten miles by poking my head out round the 
windscreen, it being impossible to see through the thick layer of ice 
and mud that covered it. The skid chains still clanked but the patched 
tyres held out somehow and, with the headlights beaming mistily, we 
came at last to Arbil, and the bare room above the P.W.D. Store. 
The day’s journey was accomplished and my Christmas mail 
awaited me. I read on and on till I had opened every letter and every 
parcel from my home at the ends of the earth. Cakes that were cakes, 
shortbread that was shortbread, even a plum pudding! All had made 
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the eight-thousand-mile journey from New Zealand in grand style, 
packed as they were in soldered tins. 

With the roads in their present state there was no hope of reaching 
Kirkuk that night. It looked as though I must spend a lonely Christmas 
Eve. Then I recollected that I had an invitation from Captain Clarke 
to look him up if ever we chanced to be in Arbil at the same time. I 
made a‘ quick change from muddy garments begrimed by changing 
tyres innumerable, to a lounge suit in which I at least looked more 
presentable and climbed again into my disreputable car. 

It was a dark night, with scudding clouds chasing across the sky 
where the stars gleamed fitfully. I reached the house at the fashionable 
hour of eight-fifteen and was through the gate in the high mud wall 
before I saw that there were many lights in the windows and a cluster- 
ing of servants round the cookhouse, which anywhere in the East 
from Malay to Cairo, means that a ‘spread’ is being prepared. I had 
the awful feeling that I had intruded upon company and was turning 
the muddy car about to scuttle off to my lonely room again, when 
Clarke’s servant spotted me. 

‘Coming to dinner, sir?’ he said. 

‘No, no,’ I replied hastily. ‘I didn’t know the officer had visitors.’ 

‘Haven’t got visitors, but plenty dinner, sir,’ the man assured me in 
that careless, generous way an Eastern servant has with his master’s 
food. 

I noticed then that there were no other cars. The matter was settled 
for me by the appearance of Clarke himself on the well-lit veranda, in 
immaculate evening dress. 

What a strange setting! A wild winter’s night in Kurdistan, a soli- 
tary Englishman celebrating Christmas alone in a large typically 
Eastern house built out on the flat grain-fields of Arbil, that oldest of 
all cities, whose high ramparts loomed up against the dark sky beyond 
the lighted house. 

‘Why, this is luck,’ he said. ‘I wondered whose car came in. I 
thought I was going to spend Christmas Eve all alone, and now you’ve 
turned up and I’m going to hear all the latest news of my wild tribes- 
men in Rowanduz. They say you get on so well together that I haven’t 
even needed to pay you a visit yet. How’s Hamada Chin?’ 

‘Thanks to your influence up there we get along splendidly,’ I 
assured him. ‘But as for staying the evening, I fear I’m rather a gate- 
crasher.’ 

He led me into the house saying, “I’ve this very moment rung for 
the soup. You’re just in the nick of time. You must have had a long 
day of it, as I suppose you’ve come from Gali Ali Beg? I can see that 
your road is going to rob Kurdistan of all its old romantic isolation; 
it used to be a dangerous three days’ mule-ride,’ he laughed, as he 
mixed me a cocktail. 
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‘I wish I could have offered you champagne,’ he continued. ‘ʻI 
ordered some, but the rains prevented transport getting through, still 
this bottle has something of a Western flavour, don’t you think? Here’s 
to your health and to a pleasant Christmas Eve.’ 

In a corner of the room a gramophone was playing a soft aria of 
Beethoven, and the mantelpiece above the blazing fire was bedecked 
with Christmas cards, many Arabic and Kurdish ones amongst them, 
for even the Mohammedans joined in the spirit if not in the belief of 
Christmas. Some of the cards were the characteristic work of my 
friend, Sayed Heusni Effendi of Rowanduz, whose picturesque handi- 
craft I always admired, especially when I thought of the primitive 
tools with which these delicate wood-cuts had been etched. 

I was amazed at the care with which my host had planned his 
Christmas Eve in this isolated station. There were no guests he could 
have invited and he certainly expected none. Yet the room was 
decorated as any English home would be at Christmas time. One kept 
expecting a multitude of visitors to arrive and bands of waits to begin 
singing “Good King Wenceslas’ outside the window. 

When Clarke took his place at the head of the table I was somehow 
reminded of the inimitable O. Henry’s touching story of the New 
Orleans French aristocrat who sat alone in state in the banquet-hall 
of his ancestors in the same glory as of better years long past—and 
none came to his forgotten festival but a solitary passing tramp. I felt 
very like that tramp! 

That evening of comfort and good food was in sharp contrast to my 
day of hard travel—and to Clarke’s own ever-roving life. He told me 
that on the morrow he would be far out on the wet plains with his 
shot-gun. His greatest sport was duck-shooting and this was the 
season when the whole of Iraq teems with water birds that come from 
Siberia, it is said. 

After dinner as we sat with liqueurs and coffee by the fire, I knew 
that I might hope for some sort of a story from this modest man who 
was widely known as one of the leading authorities on the language, 
customs and character of the Kurdish people. I already knew that he 
was spoken of from end to end of Kurdistan both for his judicial fair- 
ness and his daring. Many were the tales I had heard told. How he 
had been swept away in a flooded river and saved as by a miracle. 
How he had broken his thigh when climbing among the icefalls of the 
highest mountains where no others have ever ventured, and had for 
many days’ march been carried by faithful tribesmen through the 
gorges and over the passes, strapped tightly to a ladder that the broken 
limb might not pain him, till finally he was delivered into the hands of 
a British doctor a hundred miles away on the plains and the tribesmen 
went back to their solitudes refusing reward. 

By what miracle he had not met his death in the days of Sheikh 
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Mahmud’s rebellion when for months he was alone with the rebels in 
Sulaimaniyah, none knew. He remained there as the embodiment of 
British power that stood between the Sheikh and his ambition for 
Kurdish sovereignty, and bullets sometimes spattered round him as 
he walked through the narrow streets of the hostile town. 

The full story of Sheikh Mahmud and his long struggles which he 
believed to be in the interest of his people has not to my knowledge 
yet been written, though it is a most dramatic tale. That Christmas 
Eve I heard something of the story from the man who was for a time 
one of the chief actors in that mountainous amphitheatre of Sulai- 
maniyah (which lies one hundred miles to the south of Rowanduz). 
Some of it I had heard already from my overseers, Ramze, Sabri and 
Younis, who had served with the Sheikh. 

Sheikh Mahmud had shown friendship towards the British when 
the army entered Kurdistan in 1918, but a year later his activities 
necessitated his capture and expulsion after a short campaign under 
Major-General Fraser. When it came to the question of appointing 
local rulers, however, there seemed no one better fitted to be put in 
charge of this district than its hereditary chief, so he was liberated and 
reinstated. This was by no means bad policy, for the man was truly a 
power among his people. . 

He was a religious leader of considerable sanctity, had the reputa- 
tion of being a fearless warrior, and had survived so many fights that 
he was regarded with an almost religious awe. In fact, it was said that 
bullets could not harm him, as I had often heard from my overseers 
who had fought beside the famous chieftain. l 

‘Before God,’ said one, ‘I have seen bullets pass right through his 
body and kill the man behind him, yet the Sheikh remained unharmed. 
He cannot be killed in war.’ 

He was also a man of his word, and when put on parole after his 
captivity, he would probably not have broken it and rebelled against 
any purely British administration. But when it was proposed to 
transfer him from British to Arab control he objected most strongly, 
for the Kurd and the Arab are ancient rivals. 

For this reason trouble inevitably arose, and in 1924 Clarke, being 
a fluent Kurdish linguist, was sent to Sulaimaniyah as Mandatory 
Political Officer to attempt to keep the Sheikh under the jurisdiction of 
Iraq. This was indeed a difficult job because of the uncertainty of our 
own policy in the country, and even a man with the diplomatic skill of 
Clarke could not possibly avert trouble. ade 

The Sheikh’s followers, with infallible Eastern instinct, knew that 

r policy was a wavering one. 
oneThe British are undecided,’ they said, ‘soon they will go and then 
we shall have no need to fear the Arabs!’ mh 

During Sheikh Mahmud’s enforced absence, Sulaimaniyah had been 
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ruled with ability and forcefulness by Major E. B. Soane, a man who 
had great personal interest in and affection for the Kurds. He began 
to build the tribes into a progressive and industrious Kurdish state in 
a way that inspired the Sulaimanians to try to emulate our Western 
system of government and general advancement. But the great Soane 
was an arbitrary ruler, quite out of time and out of place in post-war 
administration. Receiving but little encouragement in his policy of 
creating a Kurdish nation, he retired from his official post to lead the 
quiet life of a student and a writer once again. He died soon afterwards. 

It is certain that when Sheikh Mahmud was again given control of 
the district he was anxious to follow Soane’s plan and reorganize and 
develop his country. We were then, however, beginning to give our 
support entirely to the Arab interests in the Iraq Government, and 
the Sheikh’s followers had good reason for believing that our states- 
men could not make up their minds what to do with the Kurdish dis- 
tricts. There seemed to be no assurance whatever that Britain, as 
Mandatory Power, wished to retain her influence in Kurdistan. 
Twenty-five years had been mentioned by the League of Nations as the 
desirable period of mandatory administration of Iraq, and on this the 
Kurds had requested to be placed under Britain rather than under 
Turkey: but they sought eventual independence and had not bar- 
gained on being left under Arab rule. 

Sheikh Mahmud felt when this happened that his plans would be 
unduly restricted and his labours fruitless. He said that he and his 
people could not hope for prosperity under a Baghdad Administra- 
tion, and he resented the Arab officials. 

Towards Captain Clarke and other British officers he remained 
friendly and seemed anxious for them to stay on at Sulaimaniyah. It 
was decided, however, to transfer the British officers of the local 
Kurdish Levy troops out of Kurdistan and to disarm the men. The 
story goes that when the officers left, the disarming merely consisted 
in throwing the breech-bolts of the rifles down a well—from which 
they were readily recovered later by the troops themselves. Thus there 
remained in Sulaimaniyah a well-armed and disciplined force ready 
for the Sheikh to lead. 

Though Clarke was ordered to stay on as Political Officer and Ad- 
viser to the Sheikh, the local notables now had the latter’s ear and 
persuaded him to set up an independent government. The Turks were 
also believed to have promised to assist by sending arms. The Sheikh 
actually formed a Kurdish Government and even printed his own 
postage stamps—great rarities as only a few were ever issued. Some 
of my overseers were among his cabinet ministers and held various 
portfolios, such as Minister of Education, Minister of Customs and 
Excise, etc. This was about three years before they came to work for 

me, 
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These were perplexing times for Clarke. Friendly though the Sheikh 
was to him, it was obvious that he had no intention of being persuaded 
to accept the administrative instructions of an Arab Government. 

The Sheikh was warned, however, that he must remain under the 
Government—be it Arab or not—and give up his plans for Kurdish 
self-determination. He was politeness itself in his replies and protested 
that he was a loyal servant of Britain. At the same time he was obvi- 
ously scorning the instructions of the Baghdad ministers and not 
heeding the Political Officer’s advice. Clarke therefore intimated that 
he was about to leave Sulaimaniyah, and he warned the Sheikh that 
this would mean that he would be regarded as a rebel from then on. 

The Sheikh remonstrated: 

‘You must not leave me,’ he said. “You are my sincerest friend and 
my honoured guest.’ ; 

‘Does that mean you regard your Adviser as a hostage?’ exclaimed 
Clarke. ‘If you think the Air Force won’t bomb Sulaimaniyah just 
because you hold me here a prisoner you will soon find out your 
mistake!’ | 

‘So long as I had the Sheikh to myself,’ Clarke explained to me that 
Christmas Eve, ‘I could make him admit that he was courting disaster 
by his actions, but his own chiefs were usually able to talk him round 
to his old views again. He wobbled to this side and to that and tried to 
oblige everybody. It would have been amusing had it not been so 
serious. Of course I could not give him the assurance he asked for, 
that the British were going to remain in Kurdistan, for I knew it was 
most unlikely. You may take my word for it we won’t be here much 
longer. I saw the old Sheikh’s point of view and was only sorry I could 
not offer him a better deal. After all, one can’t make the Kurds love 
the Arabs if the latter as rulers cannot inspire their proposed subjects 
with confidence. 

‘All the same, I warned the Sheikh in plain enough language that 
his orders were to remain under the Iraq Government, that he must 
sack his “cabinet” and cease his present administration—if not he 
would be treated as an open rebel. 

‘For a time he held me virtually a prisoner and would never let me 
ride far from the town. There was a man always with me, supposed to 
be a servant but in reality my guardian and warder in one. I got rather 
sick of his eternal company, and one day to test whether I was really 
captive or not I set off at a gallop as though trying to escape. After a 
desperate chase I let the fellow overhaul me. ‘ . 

‘“T am going to Kirkuk,” I said casually, “are you coming with 
me?” is 

‘White and shaking he implored me to return, as his life would be 

it if I made my escape. 
ea rode back A Si aniye and had it out with the Sheikh. I 
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told him I was leaving—that he had made his bed and now must lie 
on it. With a good deal of obvious regret he finally agreed to my going. 
I believe he liked me personally. He asked me when I should return 
and I told him it would probably be in a few months’ time with the 
Levies and the Iraq army behind me. 

< “Well,” he said, “either then, or when you come as an ambassador 
after I am King of Kurdistan, you will be equally welcome to my 
humble hospitality. In the meantime your house and your belongings 
shall be protected. Lock your door, bring me the key. When you come 
again I promise you that all shall be as you have left it. Though you 
march at the head of the force that comes to attack me yet will my 
men lower their rifles and spare the life of my honoured friend.” 

‘I returned to Baghdad unharmed and put in my report. The upshot 
of it all was that when the Sheikh refused to surrender himself, the 
R.A.F. were ordered to bomb Sulaimaniyah, and they did it with 
severity.’ 

My overseers had told me something of the scenes in the town as 
bombs rained down upon the populace. The gruesome details they 
described, of the panic and the injuries to young and old under that 
deadly storm, were not pleasant to dwell upon. 

Clarke continued his story. 

‘The Irag Army was ordered to occupy the district, but at once 
these Arab plainsmen were outmanceuvred by the mobile hillmen. The 
Assyrian Levies, who are as much at home in mountain warfare as the 
Kurds themselves, were called into action and with the R.A.F. to 
help, the upshot of the rebellion could not be in doubt. 

‘There were many curious incidents connected with that campaign. 
Take this one for example. A plane had been brought down near 
Sulaimaniyah, due to engine failure or rifle-fire, and in order to rescue 
the gunner and pilot, a senior R.A.F. officer performed the daring 
feat of landing in enemy territory in the heat of an action. He picked 
the two men up and took off again successfully, while the rebels were 
trying to make up their minds what to do about this unexpected 
descent in their midst. 

‘It was a remarkable thing that, though he resisted desperately, the 
Sheikh continued to behave well towards us—in spite of the bombing 
of Sulaimaniyah. As an instance of this two British officers who had 
been captured were ill. The Sheikh who had housed them as well as he 
could, sent over a message asking that a doctor might be despatched 
to examine and attend them, adding that if they were found to be very 
ill they might be taken back to Baghdad. The doctor who made the 

journey within the enemy lines was received by the Sheikh with his 
usual words of courtesy and conducted to the captives. He made his 
medical examination and found that they had suffered little harm 
from their imprisonment. He felt he could not honestly ask for their 
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liberation on the grounds of their state of health, and said so. Never- 
theless, they were eventually allowed by the Sheikh to go free. 

‘On another occasion a British officer of the Assyrian Levies was 
killed during an engagement with the hillmen. A letter of apology was 
sent to their O.C., Colonel MacDonald, saying that the death of the 
officer was greatly regretted, but that in the fight in question it had 
been impossible to distinguish who was who!’ 

Clarke laughed. 

‘Strange sort of warfare!’ he said. 

I remembered that at Diana I had once asked Colonel MacDonald 
about this campaign in which he had led the Assyrians to a complete 
and yet almost bloodless victory over the Kurds. The old Highland 
soldier, who had seen active service since Omdurman, tried to belittle 
his achievement in these words: 

‘My campaign against Sheikh Mahmud was a most gentlemanly 
affair. We stopped our battles at meal-times and there were always 
mutual expressions of regret if anyone got hit by a bullet. We had 
grand weather for it too, and those manœuvres were enjoyed by one 
and all. The leaders of the other side sometimes called in for a chat 
with us. Give me Kurds rather than charging Dervishes to fight 
against every time!’ 

It might have been otherwise had the Levies been less skilfully led. 
The Kurds can be fierce and stubborn fighters and their hill tactics 
would probably have carried the day against any troops who were not 
hillmen like themselves. 

‘You will note’, said Clarke, ‘that it was always Sheikh Mahmud’s 
policy to emphasize that he was not antagonistic to Britain or, as he 
averred, to our continuing the Mandate. What he disliked, he said, 
was the idea of Arab rule and he considered that his own was as good 
as any other Eastern administration. Upon that subject it is not my 
business to comment. By the way, he kept his word about the safe- 
guarding of my belongings. 

‘I had to take over the district when he finally capitulated. Sulai- 
maniyah was a horrid sight and you can imagine my surprise when I 
found that my house, which by a miracle had escaped the aerial bom- 
bardment, had not been looted by the tribesmen. Sheikh Mahmud 
when he gave me back the key said ; 

‘“1 trust that you will find that nothing has been touched, that 
nothing is missing,” and after those months of warfare everything was 
exactly as I had left it. Such a manner of man was Sheikh Mahmud’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘he is at last vanquished. His district is well patrolled 
by the police force and studded with block-houses. He can do little 
harm where he now lives up near the Persian frontier.’ 

‘Don’t you believe that the influence of Sheikh Mahmud is 
destroyed,’ was the reply. ‘It is not. He can leap to life again just as 
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he did before. And he will go down in history as the hero of the 
Kurdish people.’ 

I was to remember these words two years later, when grave charges 
were made by the Kurds that the parliamentary elections of 1930 had 
been falsified so as to deny them representation. The flame of rebellion 
blazed again and Sheikh Mahmud strode forth once more to battle. 
For the third time he was conquered, again after a struggle of two 
years, and as before not by the troops of the Southern Government he 
resented but by British air power. 

This time he was handed over to the Arab Administration he had 
so steadfastly resisted, and Eastern governments do not release their 
captives as do the British. Like many another Kurd whose dreams for 
his country’s independence have been shattered, he remains to this 
day an ageing prisoner in the hands of his enemies. 
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The Snows Melt 


Wen spring comes to Gali Ali Beg, the barren country of 
Kurdistan, with its rugged mountains and grey rocks, bursts suddenly 
into extraordinary beauty. 

Towards the end of March, almost in a night as it seems, the 
ground snows melt and the warmth of spring is in the air. The mists 
lift, and it is as though a veil that for months past had hung over the 
eyes of the beholder were suddenly withdrawn. In the clear air the 
mountains seem to stand nearer than ever before. Above the dark 
walls of the gorge the high snow-fields, like the white wings of some 
giant bird that has preened itself, stretch smoothly up into the brilliant 
cloudless sky; while the valley in all but the rockiest places becomes 
dense with green grass. 

Those hill partridges, the chickaw, now awake and disport them- 
selves in hundreds, intoxicated with the pleasure of spring and the 
food that the vanishing snows yield from the earth once mote. There 
are water-fowl too, wild duck and teal, upon the streams of the plains 
(though never, strangely enough, in the gorge itself), and graceful 
herons wade in the swamps. Kurdish trappers come by with the skins 
of stone-martens and foxes, for these animals, and in fact all others 
are reckless and devoid of cunning in the spring—and their fur is in its 
most perfect condition. Even the stupid donkeys seem sillier than 
usual when liberated after their winter indoors. They prance and 
bellow tirelessly as they munch greedily at the fresh green grass. 

The sheep and goats come forth from the shelter of the caves where 
the shepherds have kept them herded all these dreary months. They 
leap up the rocks and graze on every ledge with quickening move- 
ments as their bellies fill. The fat tails of the sheep swell again to store 
up food for the next hungry winter. At some sign of danger—perhaps 
because he has seen a wolf or a leopard among the rocks—the shep- 
herd gives a curious whistle which calls his flock together. The animals 
run to him with instant obedience and group themselves round him, 
snuffing at his hands and clothes just as a dog might do. In this 
country the shepherd leads and never drives his sheep. He has sheep- 
dogs too, large and woolly-haired beasts like my Ghunnie; their 
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business is solely to protect the flock and well do they do their work 
if wolves come near. 

Flowers of every colour burst forth amid the grass. Each day some 
new hue is predominant. An inaccessible ledge high up on the side of 
the gorge becomes brilliant with scarlet tulips, the roadside blue with 
irises. There are great lilies to be found in the darker crannies, and 
small orchids and beds of violets. On the hillside near Kani Uthman 
are acres of narcissi that show pure white in the distance like un- 
melted snow. On the Dasht-i-Harir beside the River Zab are huge red 
poppies and tall white daisies, for on the plains the flowers are quite 
different from those in the gorges. Except in the cultivated areas where 
the larger blooms appear, one walks on a carpet of myriads of small 
flowers. As the weeks go by the low rolling hills are lit with every hue, 
changing tint like giant chameleons as one variety of plant gives place 
to another, till at last all the land becomes brown under the summer 
sun once more, leaving only a short crisp hay for the autumn grazing. 

I think the most beautiful sight of all is this Dasht-i-Harir. At its 
most verdant period it is cultivated wherever possible, and to clear the 
ground for ploughing each field has been bounded with wide belts of 
carefully collected boulders, sometimes piled into high pyramids. This 
stony land produces cereals amazingly. The crops of barley, wheat 
and rye rise as thick and high as any I have seen anywhere in the 
world; not in every field it is true, for many lie fallow in a riot of wild 
flowers. Seen from the high slopes of the Harir Dagh, the miles of 
fields with their irregular lines of boulders make the Harir Plain look 
as though a great patchwork quilt had been laid by giant hands over 
the grey dreariness of its winter surface. One realizes then why men 

have fought and slain each other during so many centuries for 
possession of these apparently useless lands. 

None rejoice more in the flowers and the verdant spring than the 
Kurds themselves. Wherever I went I was presented with bunches of 
wild flowers and of still other varieties from their gardens. Strange as 
it may seem these tribal people love to grow flowers of every kind they 
can lay their hands on, and on no topic will they converse with more 
pleasure or interest. When I discovered this I arranged to obtain some 
small eucalyptus trees from a friend in the experimental farm at 
Baghdad, and ‘swopped’ them (and some English garden seeds that 
are common enough at home but unknown in Kurdistan) for any 
native flowers and shrubs that were brought me. I did so well by this 
barter that I made Kurdish gardens of my own at all my camps. The 
eucalyptus trees we planted grew readily, and I hope they still survive 
the Kurdish winters. 

As I journeyed along the road I often stopped my car where the 
spring blooms were finest, and servants and policemen would jump 
out and come with me knee-deep among the flowers to pluck great 
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bunches to decorate the car and to take home to my dingy mud hut 
in the gorge. 

The stunted trees of the hillside are not to be outdone by the 
flowers in the unfolding of their spring beauty. Those clinging to the 
sides of the gorge, seemingly bare and dead for months, now give the 
dark rocks a less forbidding aspect, for they grow in every crevice. Then 
again there are fruit trees, and the first of these to start business is the 
wild mulberry. Its fruit is beginning to form while the pear, apple, 
peach, apricot and walnut trees will scarcely admit that spring has 
begun, but these in turn soon take up the chase in earnest. There can be 
no more enchanting sight’ than the extensive orchards of Shaqlawah in 
springtime. Here the tall ‘ispandar’, or poplar trees, punctuate a sea 
of blossom where bees are busily at work collecting and storing their 
honey in the hollow stumps—each horde carefully marked down by 
the villagers. The memory of the fruits of those gardens, sacks of 
walnuts, goat-skins of wild honey, donkey-loads of luscious grapes 
that one could buy for a rupee or so, remain with me today as among 
the material joys and compensations of my lonely life in Kurdistan. 

In this country it will be seen that there are extremes of plenty and 
scarcity. Spring is prolific of the fruits of the earth as autumn and 
winter are destitute of them. Fortunately, the Kurds are by no means 
an improvident people. They put by enough for the winter and some- 
thing to spare if possible, for there may be wars and troubles to pro- 
vide against—indeed, there are almost certain to be in Kurdistan. 

War and aerial bombing may mean the destruction of the whole 
village and the conflagration of the crops and grain stores leaving the 
people homeless and without food. Yet even more dreaded than wars 
are the locusts. They come like an invading army and are more difficult 
to battle against than either soldiers or aeroplanes. In whatever stage 
of their life-cycle they appear, as crawling, fresh-hatched creatures, as 
‘hoppers’ that jump but cannot fly, or as the full-grown insect that 
may have flown hundreds of miles, their capacity for destruction is 
literally appalling. They move with slow advance over a frontage of 
many miles and everything in their path is consumed. Not a stalk 
appears above the earth, not a leaf on a tree is left; I have heard it said 
that disabled animals, and even small babies left unattended, have been 
devoured. Water channels and even rivers are no bar to their progress. 
Millions are drowned, but their floating bodies form a bridge for their 
comrades. The solid skin of the earth appears to be moving slowly 
about, and it is composed of locusts. 

There is, of course, constant war upon them. In the hopping stage 
they can be killed by laying arsenical bran in their path; they eat it 
and die. More locusts come and eat these dead bodies and in their 
turn die. It takes vast quantities of the prepared poison and rapid, 
organized transport to catch the n before they fly. Many may 
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be thus killed and great piles of husks of locust bodi 
and then, often enough, the invading army just Sacer ote —- 
bias They may also be burnt with petroleum or trapped in trenches 
with smooth metal sheeting—even the glossy pages of hundreds 
a the illustrated London weekly papers were used for this purpose by 
the resourceful English locust officer in Iraq. He organized a cam- 
paer tiat might well have led to the extermination of the pest had 
Ees q Government fully appreciated the originality and value of his 
If they reach maturity the hoppers fly and form a cloud that d 
À l ark 
i ae They z blindly against the windscreen of a car till it is thickly 
ne mae w their bodies, or they rest comfortably for a while on 
is eur Bea ian a goda about them. They show 
of S. us if you like,’ they seem to say; ‘ 
mo a million others behind us.’ It is said that ae of the tribal tae 
y ana eat them, but I have never seen them used as food. 
Ae eae of the road not only assisted the mobility of the locust- 
eee ies with their poisons and petroleum fire-sprays, but also 
Se pon to be readily transported from other districts to the 
oy 5p ple. A famine can be a terrible thing in the East, especially 
M ak pa epidemics accompany it, and a celebrated medical 
ap y once said, ‘To me, as a physician, Iraq is the most interest- 
A aniy in the world, for it is a very paradise of disease.’ 
Gee a ea as too, snakes and reptiles appear. There are large 
ena smaller mottled ones. Some few are deadly, but the 
i ey i ortunately, are not. The river snakes, for instance, are 
prr ae y poses though they can be alarming enough to the 
5 nee ee ae them. The Kurds avoid every kind and shoot 
Pee on Sip > was amazed at the rapidity with which a Kurdish 
E ARES ied ant once seized a constable’s rifle and shot a snake 
aioe as it wriggled rapidly across the road in front of us. 
Pe aes me that if I killed a snake, its mate would 
A a aa me out, no matter how far away I might hide. 
ee ry day I had killed a large mottled one, and I laughed the 
mee, ae The place was miles away. 
, Guerges persisted, ‘she will come. A snake is a magic 
cA | eae vi perom the impossible. Else why is the meting 
ayia ce P jase skins so potent that it cures all sicknesses ?’ 
Piety n syrians both have implicit faith in this strange 
: heria as I lay dozing in my bed with the lantern still burning, 
come ape aware that there was another sound beside the in- 
of eliding si made by the large beetles in the roof. It was a kind 
var E ¢ among the dried leaves of the thatching. Faint as it 
, ced up. Directly peers, poy head there hung a long mottled 
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its flat head waving slowly from side to side as it looked about 
the room! I had heard that snakes came to thatched roofs to hunt for 
mice, but as it fixed its stare upon me I had a paralysing sensation of 


snake, 


horror that this one had surely come for me. With an effort I broke 
the spell of those beady eyes, I rose stealthily, seized a walking-stick, 
and with a furious blow brought the creature wriggling in death to the 
ground. 

‘Did I not tell you that the mate would come and find you out?’ 
cried Guerges triumphantly in the morning, as he gazed at the dead 
body of the snake. 

At that time I was collecting snakes at the special request of an 
enthusiastic young doctor in the Medical Service in Baghdad. He is 
today an acknowledged authority on the subject. He wanted as many 
specimens as he could get, and had sent me a patent device for catch- 
ing them and a bottle of formalin with which to preserve them, the 
latter totally insufficient for the size of the snakes I had caught. I did 
my best with spirits and kerosene to make up the deficiency and had a 
good-sized tinful collected. 

The Director of Medical Services was one of my first visitors after 
the road was again passable for cars, and he asked me as he was 
leaving if there was anything I should like taken to Baghdad. 

‘Well, yes, if it isn’t too much trouble,’ I said. ‘Dr. Corkill of your 
Department wanted some specimens of snakes, and I’ve got some for 
him here in this tin. I’d be much obliged if you’d take them down with 
you. The lid is quite secure.’ 

‘Oh, snakes,’ he said without enthusiasm, ‘let’s see them.’ 

I prised open the lid. The snakes looked all right, but I admit that 
the tin smelt very odd. I tried to explain that the snakes really were 
all right and always smelt that way in Kurdistan, but my arguments 
must have carried little conviction. Whether he had something against 
snakes as such, or just against that particular tinful, he did not say, 
but he flatly refused to assist his junior in the cause of science by 


taking my collection to Baghdad! 


On my return journey from Arbil at Christmas-time I had been 
forced to abandon my car near the village of Kala Chin on Spilik. It 
looked a sad object, marooned there, each time I rode that way on 
mule-back. I was glad when the spring sunshine dried up the muddy 
surface of the road and I was able to drive it home. For two months 
and more it had been left there unattended, almost on the doorstep, 
as it were, of Hamada Chin and his notorious followers, yet, when I 
came to take it away not so much as a spanner was missing; such was 
the curious code of honour of these remarkable people. 

It would have been quite otherwise had the road been in use by 
Armenian taxi-drivers during that period. Little by little my Chevrolet 
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would have disappeared; first a few tools, th 
: , then a wheel, then t 
engine, and finally the whole chassis. Like the locusts, bit by bit a 


al every unattended car, or portion thereof, that lies in their 


I know nothing quite so cool as the Armenian driver’s way of ` 


appropriating other people’s tools and motor parts. Supposin 
ae I should happen to leave my car by ihe RES Sa bee 
or ten minutes with a perfectly good set of tyre levers and a brand- 
new pump under the seat, I should come back to find that they had 
suddenly aged into old and bent and broken things. Some taxi-man 
has had a puncher’ near by (translated from modern Arabic ‘puncher’ 
val mean anything from a puncture to a national calamity). I can see 
r e Toe of his flat tyre in the mud. With the freemasonry of the road 
e has helped himself to my jacks and levers and what not. When I 
overtake him and ask for my tools it seems he has merely made a 
E TENS by putting back the wrong ones! 
own tractor- and car-drivers, most of whom were Armenian 
Gaon e have an inborn aptitude for mechanical work), were the 
vee x on ers of all. They not only purloined the tools when it suited 
= ae or loaned them to any driver friend who passed by. 
oes : a few annas could always be obtained for them in any 
ae n n s periodical inspection of tools I found that spanners 
ep : m a so on were always missing. It was a waste of time asking 
H d become of them—it invariably produced the usual Iraqi 
i cus Wallah maruf! which means, ‘How should J know?’ so I 
: erely commanded that they should be brought back from whatever 
ee ee had been taken to, or there would be trouble. 
see Sen via let it be said that these Armenian drivers were a 
ay ag ng who cared little for the risks they ran in driving 
oo ackle cars in hilly Kurdistan. They had not even the most 
aes a training in motor engineering, yet they kept their cars 
apa uly eee fashion. All the troubles a car is heir to were 
DoR areni ing to an original vocabulary of their own. There was 
N A ay i the eight languages in common use in the district 
em ee ate ‘gudgeon pin’ or ‘universal joint’. So they classi- 
as y e causes of breakdowns and stuck to those. Suppose 
SI a pi opped, the cause was always ‘plugs’ to begin with. They 
oe par i plugs of course and used up these inoffensive articles 
E T ai reaking most of them by screwing them in and out with 
a d ae ie If the car still refused to move, though at least 
T i ae of the engine was running, the next trouble to be looked 
ei. ae Ford (which was the most usual type of car) was 
ae a i of the Ford epicyclic gear wore out in no time 
ee 1c loads they were forced to deal with on the hills. If a 
ivating of the ‘banz’ proved unavailing, the only remaining explana- 
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tion was ‘Wallah maksur!’ This meant, ‘The damned thing is broken 


somewhere!’ 
Usually strange grinding noises from the mainshaft, differential or 


rear axles might have already suggested this diagnosis. They would 


settle down there and then to the major operation of lifting the rear 
of the car, extracting the whole of the transmission and strewing the 
road with bolts and pinions. The offending part is at last discovered 
and held joyfully aloft streaming with oil. 

‘Dichlee (wheel)! exclaims the Armenian proudly exhibiting a 
bevel wheel from which every tooth is missing. 

It is at this point that the earlier mentioned acquisitive instincts of 
the driver show their value. Probably he has an old spare bevel wheel 
that he has purloined from some derelict chassis by the roadside. If 
not, it is practically certain that the very first driver who passes can 
produce one and is perfectly prepared to hand it over. How this 
masonic craft of taxi-drivers balanced out their individual working 
profits I cannot say; they would freely exchange anything by the road- 
side from a radiator to a complete engine! 

At last a bevel wheel with approximately the right number of sound 
teeth to mesh with its neighbour is got from somewhere and the car is 
reassembled. The fact that ball-bearings are worn and loose and on 
the point of breaking gives not the least concern; even the broken 
teeth that still lie in the oil sump are of no moment, nor are the nuts 
and bolts that are lost and missing. They say, ‘Why, there are always 
too many nuts and bolts in a motor-car anyway.” 

So with hopeful joy everyone climbs into the car again—the 
passengers have all this while been sitting by the roadside admiring 
the magician at work—‘plugs’ and ‘banz’ are given a last scrutiny, the 
engine picks up rather hesitatingly on one, two or three cylinders and 
away our taxi goes again! 

The mud had soon taken toll of these adventurous drivers who fol- 
lowed the road-engineer in a blind faith that all would be well on the 
newly-made track that disappeared into the mountains. That winter 
half a dozen cars besides my own were trapped somewhere along the 
route. I had not left the road in such a muddy mess on purpose, but the 
construction parties had gone ahead much too fast for the metalling 
party and the only steam-roller we had on the work. All we had aimed 
at and achieved in the first year was a connected track fit for dry 


weather. 

With the spring, 
Visitors and travellers be 
passed through on the way to Persia, | 


brought supplies to the road-camp. l 
rke tribesmen returned with their 


In the spring, too, the nomad Hu 
flocks and herds to the frontier mountains. They looked a formidable 
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body of men when the leaders and their large armed escorts filed past 
on their hill ponies—picturesque in their Kurdish clothes and gaudy 
saddles, and fierce in martial splendour and bearing. I longed for a 
cinematograph camera to film them as they rode so proudly by. The 


Hurke are such a wealthy tribe, owning immense herds of sheep and- 


goats, that they are really not so warlike as they try to a — 
nearly so aggressive for instance as the tiled. Surchi iol wd 
Hamada Chin. The Hurke stand to lose some of their flocks if they 
E e a ea seldom passes that they are not 
a battle of some ki 
E d or other, usually forced upon them 
As I have said, they did not interfere with my work and w 
friendly towards me. Sometimes minor troubles Ain beegeens “ai 
then if I could not refer the matter to their chieftains, I just had to 
take what action I thought fit. Here is a case in point. A small party of 
tribesmen were shooting uncomfortably near my camp. What they 
were shooting at I do not know, possibly some wild animal. I had 
given orders that shooting was forbidden within a certain area round 
the camp and I sent a coolie up the hillside to ask them to stop. They 
replied that this had always been their hunting ground and always 
would be. So I despatched my small Assyrian sentry who was the only 
man available at the time to discover who they were and the name of 
their immediate chieftain. He did this and more, for he brought back 
with him their leader, disarmed and with his hands tied to his waist- 
band behind, a sign of captivity. The Assyrian, like many of his 
nation, was a fierce little man and had suddenly arrested the nomad 
tribesman by sheer bluff, saying these were my orders. Though he was 
one against a dozen, yet to my surprise he had not been opposed. The 
tribesmen probably knew that their own chiefs would not approve of 
any resistance to my orders. The captive’s dagger and rifle were 
returned to him as soon as he promised to take his party elsewhere. 
Often enough, as I knew, the nomads had good cause to be hostile. 
I wonder that they were not more so. With our blasting we sometimes 
completely obliterated the old tracks for the time being, and the hill 
ponies with women and children on their backs occasionally stumbled 
a pene the upheaved masses of rock. Also at the unaccus- 
pee As of a car they sometimes took fright and might bolt and 
pack eir riders. It was my rule that cars and machines must always 
me © outside of the road so that the animals would not bound over 
a precipice; and the engines had to be stopped to lessen the risks. 
e tribesmen thus knew we were doing our best to avoid accidents. 
They were less well-assured of our good conduct in other matters 
ay coolies invariably stole their sheep or goats when they got the 
chance. I would find goats caught up in thick bushes and under road- 
machines in the most mysterious fashion. Of course, no coolie could 
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ever explain how they got there. The beasts were so stupid, they said, 
they did such things by themselves! Occasionally the animals were 
actually seized from the tribesmen in my name and I discovered that 


my own servants were not guiltless of such practices. 


I imagine that what happened was something like this. 

‘Oh, the engineer would like a sheep,’ Guerges would say to some 
tribal chief, and in deference to me a sheep would be handed over. 

Guerges and his pal, Rustam Khan, were known to do a lot of 
private trading with the coolies as a sideline to their official occupation 
in my kitchen. So after the sheep had been killed the two would sit 
and consider their ill-gotten gains and converse somewhat as follows: 

Guerges: ‘Well, Rustam Khan, it’s a lot more than the officer can 
eat and more than you and I need.’ 

Rustam Khan: ‘Still, remember the officer must get some of it. 
You’ve got to buy meat for him anyway you know. But it would surely 
be a pity to let the rest go bad. He wouldn’t mind the coolies getting a 
small share of it, I’m sure.’ 

Guerges: “True, Rustam Khan, you were always a good business 
man. Let us cut off the officer’s portion and then see how much is left 
for the coolies. Here are the scales. He never objects when I enter in 
his “dufta” (personal account book) as much as a “hooka’’! of meat 
a day. I charge him only a rupee for it and the coolies would hardly 
expect to have the officer’s meat at a lower price than he, would they v 

Rustam Khan: ‘That piece you’ve got on the scale is a bit light. You 
must be honest with your master, you know. Try this larger piece. 
Yes, it is practically a hooka. And we are selling the officer nice fresh 
meat specially selected by a Kurdish chieftain!’ 

When I found evidence of this sort of thing I was not pleased, and 
said so, and kept much stricter watch on camp and servants. Perhaps 
for this reason after some months Guerges decided he had saved 
enough money to return to Persia and he left me. He said that ours 
was a precarious life in that gorge (he never approved of the way I 
used to drive my car round the edges of the precipices) and he had to 
remember that he had a wife and child somewhere in Iran. So we 
parted with mutual expressions of goodwill. He wasn’t a bad bearer, 
by any means; and his invariable optimism and assured knowledge of 
every subject under the sun never failed to amuse me. 

In his place came the most trustworthy of all my servants, a Kurdish 
lad by the name of Hamid. Hard and wiry, he thought nothing of the 
longest and most dangerous of mountain-climbs or other expeditions. 
He was a Rowanduz boy and one of quite good family; his knowledge 
of local tribes was profound and his advice on Kurdish customs in- 
valuable; moreover, he would have answered for my safety at any time 
with his own life. 

1 A measure of weight. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Cave of Kospyspee 


Sitesi I had made a preliminary survey of the Berserini Gorge in 
the late autumn of 1928, in the following year I still had to spend 
much time examining the river valley up which the line of our road 
was to pass; this meant living for weeks at a time in moving camps far 
beyond the main headquarters of the road work. When out on such 
surveying expeditions we usually camped near Kurdish villages so that 
we could get food and find men to act as guides who not only knew 
all the tracks and passes but could tell me who owned the water 
channels and fields which a wide road would have to disturb. Needless 
to say, we planned the road to interfere as little as possible with exist- 
ing cultivation, and the Kurds always appreciated this consideration 
of their ancient rights, for arable land is scarce in rocky Kurdistan. 
In the evenings I would often gossip with the headman of the village 
near which my camp happened to be. Thus, one evening, I came to be 
sitting with my friend Aziz Agha, chief of the village of Berserini, and 
we drank tea and smoked cigarettes of peace and contentment in the 
fading twilight. From my camp we could still just see his village across 
the river. Berserini has an Italian sound about it, and the low thatched 
houses amidst the gardens on the rocky bank over the bridge looked 
picturesque enough for the shores of the Mediterranean instead of this 
deep, rugged valley hemmed in with towering mountains where winter 
storms strike so fiercely. The bridge of sagging tree-trunks on high piers 
might, by the grace of Allah, carry one man—or even one donkey— 
at a time! Later on, when I found that the position of this bridge made 
it useful to give access to the road from neighbouring districts I fixed 
it up properly, for the masonry piers, built probably hundreds of years 
ago, were still fairly sound, and the bridge needed only a few steel 
Joists and new decking to make it serviceable for the mule caravans. 
Part of the village had been destroyed by the Russians during the 
war and was not yet rebuilt. Aziz Agha boasted that he was a rich man 
before the Russians came but said he was now poor. There were cer- 
tainly signs of his present poverty, for in the whole valley there were 
only two fields of corn being cultivated by his people. Aziz Agha had a 
leisurely way of being industrious. He hoped some day to rebuild all 
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the fallen houses—all six of them—or perhaps his son or his grandson 
might, who knows? Nevertheless he afterwards came with his villagers 
and took a very active part in the road-work. I always found that the 
Kurds could work well if they chose. 

Aziz Agha said he was grateful to me for the road-work I was doing 
in his country and even went so far as to say that the Kurds liked the 
British people because they built things and showed kindness; whereas 
the Turk and the Russian destroyed and robbed and ravished. I 
laughed at this and told him he was just trying to please me with his 
flattery, but he assured me that for a great part of his life he and his 
tribe had been obliged to live as fugitives in the mountains. Today 
there was no fear of molestation and he cultivated his two cornfields 
and his vineyards in security. In past times the word ‘government’, as 
the Turks understood it, meant soldiers waiting to attack him sud- 
denly, to pillage and to burn; today my harmless gangs of coolies busy 
making the old rocky tracks into graded roads gave him no cause for 
suspicion or alarm. 

With this hopeful opening and its compliments I asked Aziz Agha 
a question I had long had in my mind. I had heard of great caves in 
the mountains hereabouts, caves running so far into the bowels of the 
earth that no man had been to the end of them—did he know of these? 

Now caves are used as hiding-places in times of trouble and give 
protection from the bombs of aeroplanes. The tribesmen will not dis- 
close their whereabouts very willingly, but on this occasion Aziz Agha 
showed no hesitation. He said he would take me into the great cave 
of Kospyspee, which he explained lay quite near the line of the road. 

Next morning we set out to examine it. The cave entrance lay in the 
face of a great rock-wall, geologically a fault, which descends the side 
of the valley from a high ridge, till it disappears under the foaming 
river. The wall all but closed the valley to caravans, and the old track 
had to cross it in a narrow winding staircase overhung by a ponderous 
‘shakh’ or projecting cliff which, when the road-head came so far, 
took us a month of blasting to remove, for no less than six thousand 
tons of rock had to be displaced to obtain a gradient suitable for 
motor cars. 

Aziz Agha led the way up a steep footpath above the caravan track 
till we reached the mouth of the cave. He was followed by one of his 
men, and with me was a Persian coolie and the Assyrian overseer, 
Benyamin Yonin. The old Agha carried his rifle and a dagger, as there 
was every chance of such a place being inhabited by wolves or bears 
or even by a leopard. 

The cave began as a low tunnel along which we had to crawl, shov- 
ing the lantern before us. Suddenly it widened and we found ourselves 
in the cave proper. It had a great vaulted roof from which the bats 
descended in swarms and flashed past our heads menacingly with 
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swift dives as if they resented our intrusion into their dark sanctuary. 
When we spoke our voices echoed strangely. We saw before us a 
glistening white dome, which proved to be a mound of bones, possibly 
human ones, bedded in a stalagmite. By the dim light of the lanterns 
we could see a passage ahead with alcoves and secondary tunnels 
leading to either side; we walked forward to explore the main passage 
and found that the floor gradually became deep in sticky mud. This 
did not deter us from going forward, indeed a strange fascination 
seemed to lure us on and on. After turning several corners the mud 
was almost up to our knees and we could no longer feel solid rock under 
our feet; then only did we realize that we were caught in a kind of 
quagmire which might prove to be bottomless! 

The air had become warm and fetid—or was it the heat of a 
quickening pulse that made me break into a cold sweat? A few yards 
in front of us a rock platform or dais rose out of the mud. We were 
wondering whether we could reach it when the lantern I held, which 
had already flickered once or twice, suddenly went out completely. 
Was this some sorcery, and were we doomed to perish here as others 
had done? We remembered the mound of bones which we had passed. 
The second lantern carried by the coolie at the rear of the party gave 
a final dying flare and there was complete darkness! We stood knee- 
deep in a mire that had a horrid stench, doubtless of bat-dung of 
which it seemed mainly composed, and we felt we were sinking deeper 
as we stood. We must keep moving. Yet now we could not see where 
we were to go. 

There are scenes in one’s life which leave so vivid an impression on 
the imagination that they can never be forgotten. By the last gleam of 
the second lantern I had looked round for a way of escape from the 
subterranean morass. I had seen the grisled old tribesman just behind 
me holding his long Turkish rifle at the ready, for they fear neither 
man nor beast, shooting with equal readiness at either. He, like me, 
was held in the mire. Behind him I had caught a glimpse of the pallid 
startled faces of the followers. Why were the lights going out of their 
own accord? The true explanation at once rose to my mind—that the 
air must be so impure it would not support combustion—but to these 

superstitious and simple people it could be nothing but the work of a 
‘jin’ or fiend of the mountains. So in a loud voice and with composure 
that I little felt I tried to reassure them, telling them that there was no 
danger; I ordered them to strike matches and retreat while the match- 
heads flared. I asked the old Agha his whereabouts and wallowed 
through the mud towards his voice and grasped his hand in the 
darkness. 

In truth there was much danger. Even if we got out of the mud 
could we follow the many turnings aright, for we had come a long way 
from the entrance? Since the lanterns had gone out I knew there must 
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also be a risk of asphyxiation; and might not the air, so foul from the 
rotting bat-dung, conceivably be explosive owing to marsh-gas, and 
ignite from the flaring match-heads like the deadly fire-damp of coal 
mines ? . wre 

Aziz Agha was alarmed, though with Kurdish pride he tried no ‘ 
show his agitation. He told me no one had ever come in so far an 
returned, and he himself remembered one man at least who had ven- 
tured alone within this cave and was never heard of again. To hide his 
feelings and make an excuse for not going farther he said inore was 
no end to the cave anyway, everyone knew it went on for ever! So i 
struggled through the mire to the rough wall of the passage where as 
mud was shallower, and feeling our way along it, helped by T 
periodical flare of the matches, we at last regained the drier ground. 
There was a faint shout of joy from the darkness far ahead earn 
coolie had spotted the dim light of the entrance round a are i 
difficult to give any adequate idea of our feelings as we crawled bac 
to the fresh air and the blinding light of day. 


In the course of the actual road-making I had to keep in store large 
quantities of explosives and the most suitable places for this yeaa 
were caves. As the cave of Kospyspee was near the road-line 1 es 
ideal, and I ordered the entrance to be enlarged sO that = soe 
enter standing, in order to pack the boxes of gelignite. : : na 
opening cleared the bad air in the course of a few weeks an p A 
would burn brightly at least as far as the edge of the m ae 
When I told my friend and fellow adventurer, Captain = : or ~ . 
Levies, about our previous oe asa he hs once all keenn 

lace thoroughly with a larger party. l l 
aye decided to take with us the ‘Rab Trema’ Yacu Ismail, = m 
Assyrian officer of the Levies, who was equally eager to explor 


cave. On hunting expeditions and official tours together he had told us 


i j j iari ains—his old 
many weird stories of caves in the Hakkiari mount 


i ich hi d migrated during 

i land in Turkey from which his race had mi 

fe aan z ais to the caves that the Christian Assyrians retreated 

before the invading Turks and defended epa with poo gn 
i s of food and water an 

bravery. They took with them stores o pa eae 

they possessed, and they sho 

See ie Hte ding rifles, the men holding the en- 

ledges with their old muzzle-loading : froe dens 
ile the women reloaded the firearms wi , 

e oi which the Assyrians made mnn i 

; i Turkish Mauser riles. a 

CE aslo Lien ‘ous of which was that when it 

with severe tests, one of the most curiou aka al ert 
i the palm of the hand it must burn so suddenly 

vas w een EEEo carefully were the ingredients purified and 


mixed to explode completely and al no ash. The ‘Rab Trema 
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remembered the caves of the Hakkiari mountains from the days of his 

youth. His eyes brightened as he told of the battles of his tribe, the 

Upper Tiyari, fought and won in spite of the inequality of firearms. 

He recounted how they would attack from the heights of the hill- 

passes after they were believed to be scattered and vanquished, and 

how, like the cunning hillmen they were, they would lie in ambush in 
the unmapped valleys and capture military stores and transport from 
the often bewildered enemy. 

As we jogged along on mules on the journey from Battalion Head- 
quarters at Diana to the cave in the Berserini Gorge he spoke also of 
the hardships the Assyrian people had endured in pushing their way 
through the heart of Kurdistan to join the Russian forces which in 
1915 were attempting to wrest Mesopotamia from the Turks. When 
they met the Russians at Urmia they were given modern rifles and 
adequate ammunition; but, later, when Russia became Bolshevik and 
her army retreated, the Assyrians were left to their fate. They held 
their own as long as their ammunition lasted and launched many an 
attack on the enemies who surrounded them. 

‘Then’, said the Assyrian, ‘began the tragic march to join the 
British forces at Hamadan, nearly three hundred miles to the south. 
Thousands of men, women and children died by the wayside from 
hunger and disease and the bullets of the enemy.’ 

Thence they marched through the Persian passes to Khanigin and 
were established in a great refugee camp at Baquba. But this is quite 
another story that has no bearing on the cave of Kospyspee. 

We reached the cave-mouth, which was now masked by an enclos- 

ing stone wall behind which two tons of gelignite were stored. A 
Kurdish sentry stood guard over these explosives—for local tribesmen 
were latterly used to protect all my stores and even my own camps— 
and the man saluted as we passed into the cave. Arrangements for this 
exploration were better planned and more scientific than on my pre- 
vious visit. An electric signal lamp was to serve as the main light, and 
we each carried an electric torch and a pistol. Moreover, the party was 
sufficiently large to enable us to place men at intervals along the 
passages to show us the way back to the entrance if need be, or to 
Carry a man out should he succumb in some unventilated corner. To 
avoid such a danger we carried one lantern with us to test the air as 
we went forward. 

Before we left Battalion Headquarters, Colonel MacDonald had 
given us much information about the question of human endurance 
in bad air. As a prisoner in Germany towards the end of the war he 
had shared in the construction of a secret tunnel leading from within 
the prison camp to beyond the barbed-wire enclosure for the purpose 
of escape. The Colonel assured us that men could live for a time in air 
too impure to keep a lantern alight, though he said it was then found 
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to be difficult to work with any great exertion. Acting on this ee 
ance we were prepared to explore the cave as far at least as the 
presence of bats indicated sufficient oxygen to support life. da 
We pressed forward to the edge of the evil-smelling mire anc i. 
covered that with the warmer weather and the freer ventilation it a 
partially dried, so that we were able to wade through it with oe 
danger than before. We climbed forward to the dais. Myriads of bats 
whirled madly overhead. From the platform ramifications of paaa 
led off just as from behind the stage of a theatre. In an alcove we ra 
covered a second mass of calcified bones which we were able Hd : 
out, and they were eventually sent to oe . = examined by 
i i material. 
anthropologists who were always glad of such l 
Eagerly = entered what seemed to be the deepest passage oak: 
directly into the heart of the mountain. It eps ay ome 
’s body. We flashed our tore 
scarcely large enough for a man s ee 
i d to it. The ‘Rab Trema , w 
the narrow opening, but could see no en = dai 
lunteered to crawl along 1 
was the smallest man of our party, volt re 
i C thing—and he started off, worm 
Assyrians are plucky enough for any l : baa 
ing hi istol i d, torch in the other. In a few mı 
ing his way, pistol in one han , ake heme meet 
voice came to us from some distance saying nari 
intri this that I too began to squ 
ber beyond. I was so intrigued by ; Aep 
i t fairly slim and thoug 
down the little tunnel. I am tall but fa and t 
ee was tight at my hips it was down-hill Ee kere 
i han if it had been level. After wriggli 
presented less difficulty t : te 
ttle farther on hands 
twelve feet or more and crawling a li ee 
i ight have been the inner cha 
I came out into a small room that might | 
in a monastery of an ancient order of priests, = ornk Lad pa 
i lid rock. Nei 
cut into shelves and benches of so z 
animal remains were visible, though what may have lain beneath 
thy floor we could not tell. i i ; 
We could hear the inquiring voice of Captain York, who etl 
alarmed at our complete disappearance into the a Sled 
already our electric torches were ee to a see asad oe 
i eresti 
after all too brief a search of this in ži 
Pe syria to return. To this day it 1s scarcely probable se sala me 
human beings have penetrated so far into the cave of yi = bpa 
such remains as there may be still lie there pe ; master 
was not repeated. There may also have been several ya wake 
the same kind for all we knew, for both my visits to t a es ae 
beset with troubles of one sort or another which inter a 
making of a proper search. My most alarming experience 
out to occur. 
ab Trema’ crawled back ahead of me een oa = A = 
was having some difficulty in getting up through the he seen e 
I gave him a shove and he managed it. When it came y 
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shoulders went through the slimy constriction without much difficulty 
but not so my hips; they stuck fast, and wriggle as I would I could not 
make further headway. There was a feeling of absolute helplessness as 
I squeezed and strained in that narrow rat-hole. The earth seemed to 
tighten about me. My situation brought to my mind the stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe, a writer whose graphic powers I had always admired 
till that moment when I wished his gruesome tales of men buried alive 
had never been written. I thought, too, of the Persian torture in 
which a man is buried up to his neck in an upright position and left 
with only his head above ground until the flies, the dogs and the ants 
devour him. All this while I was wriggling desperately. In front of me 
at the mouth of the tunnel were my friends, and I shouted to them 
that I was unable to move any farther. Captain York, always an 
imperturbable wag, comforted me by replying, ‘Cheer up, Ham, 
remember that the copy-book says “it’s a long worm that has no 
turning!” ’ 

The Assyrian crawled back to help me and pulled my arms while 
the rest of the party dragged at his feet. In this way I was tugged out 
like a pull-through from a rifle-barrel. With no little relief I stood up 
once again beside my friends. 

Alf, carefully holding his nose with his fingers, surveyed me with 
his torch. 

‘Old boy,’ he said, ‘don’t you ever wash or do you prefer to smell 
like that?’ 

Only then did I realize that in my struggles in the dirty passage my 
clothes had become literally saturated with bat-dung, ripe and scented 
with the ages. Phew, how I smelt! I had certainly had enough of cave- 
hunting in those clothes, so I led the way back to the entrance. 

As we mounted our mules Alf was at his so-called wit again. 

‘Keep down wind, old chap, if you don’t mind,’ he said. ‘Now I 
know your tastes in perfumery PII indent on Headquarters for smelling 
salts and a gas mask in case we go cave-hunting another time!’ 

In spite of Alf’s impolite badinage I returned to camp well pleased 
with our holiday, cheerfully anticipating the delights of the hot bath 
that awaited me. 
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It was Sayed Heusni Effendi, the Kurdish historian, who first told 
me about a cave even greater than Kospyspee, the great cave of the 
Baradost mountain. He had not seen it himself, he said, but had read 
about it in his ancient Kurdish books which told of so many interesting 
things little less wonderful than the stories of the Arabian Nights 
themselves—of the famous Kor Pasha, blind ruler of Rowanduz, who 
created a Kurdish Commonwealth; of the Princess Zad whose domin- 
ions stretched from Persia to the plains of Arbil and whose palace was 
the castle I had seen, its ruins still standing on the rocky eminence 2 
the Harir mountains; even of the great Kurd Saladin who repelled t ; 
Crusaders. Sayed Heusni will read you many a story as you sit a 
him sipping coffee in his Persian garden under the pomegranate an 
De. ace bf the garden there falls away the sheer aa that 
bounds the rocky citadel of Rowanduz and renders it well-nig “a 
pregnable. Far below can be heard the dull roar of the river in the 
gorge; and there is a story that, when the Russians occupied an 
duz, a squadron of their cavalry charged unwittingly over the brink a 
Bee evan is not merely an historian, he is also the local dan’ 
ist and newspaper proprietor. There is a brass notice on his door ie H 
reads, Zari Kermanji (The oo of Ta NA itch e i zy 
itor writes his fiery leaders on > Ku 
ae ee is set by hand. From the oak of the mipana g 
cuts small blocks of wood. He planes them smooth and Sr a pas 
them he etches the illustrations for his paper. He inks his pla soles ne 
Nt SNE es aan pres Ns stat Coane 
form the monthly magazine. A copy g0¢s ects age 
er to the League of Nations at Geneva. The Cry of 1 
hanes called a Sibly? magazine, but often enough ni ae 
paper is suppressed on account of its Kurdish eee which a 
not always approved of by the Government at ua a as i aoe 
Sayed Heusni, in his picturesque Kurdish clo ae ER peer 
waist-band which denotes him ene of the Prophet, i ; 
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however, the subject of this tale. He told me all he knew of the 
legends of the caves thereabouts and spoke of the cave at Jindian 
(the Wizard’s Spring) where the waters for ever rise and fall at 
irregular intervals, which I had seen myself when I was a guest of 
Sheikh Sayed Taha. He said that when it is dry in the summer the 
fissures from which this spring issues can be traversed for miles 
underground. 

As to the Baradost cave, the most famous of them all, Sayed 
Heusni said that the secret of its whereabouts was closely guarded by 
the tribesmen, if indeed any were alive today who knew exactly where 
it was. In it were said to be streams of water, statues and bas-reliefs of 
ancient kings and rulers cut in the living rock, and the tombs of 
priests of a religious cult forgotten these thousands of years in Kurdis- 
tan. Yet only a short time ago an Armenian had come seeking to know 
whether Sayed Heusni could tell him the way to the cave. The man 
was a stranger and the historian had gathered that he possessed some 
book that told of buried secrets. As to what these were the Armenian 
would say nothing. Whether or not he ever found the cave Sayed 
Heusni did not know, for the mysterious stranger had never returned 
to Rowanduz. 

With this information I went off to my companions of the Levies at 
Diana. In the snug thatched buildings that served as the Battalion 
mess, I told Captain Alf York my tale while the Arab servant, Khalif, 
stood by gaping as he held a tray of drinks, more attentive to the story 
than to his duties. 

The Assyrian officer, Yacu Ismail, was sent for. He arrived with a 
smart salute and his usual polite phrase to his officer, “You called for 
me, sir?’ 

‘Well, Rab Trema, what do you know about the great cave of the 
Baradost?’ 

At once the Assyrian was all interest. 

‘I know of it, sir,’ he said eagerly. ‘You must mean the cave over 
the high pass from the village of Havdian.’ 

So I told my tale once again, and Yacu Ismail’s eyes flashed with 
the hope of new adventure and the pride of race. 

“You have heard a little of what is said to be within the Baradost 
cave, sir, but evidently you have not heard of the mill that grinds flour 
for ever and never stops, yet with no man or woman to feed it; you 
have not heard of the fire than burns eternally, nor of the secret vault 
that holds the treasure of the ancient kings of Assyria, looted from 
enemies when ours was the mightiest nation on earth—thousands of 
years ago, when men in Europe and in England were mere savages in 

the forests. 

‘I am a descendant of those ancient kings! The remnant of our 
nation that survived the war is now wandering homeless in Iraq. Some 
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of us serve you as British soldiers. Yet once all these lands were ours, 
as the carvings at Batas, at Amadiyah and Nineveh must prove to you. 
The shape of the heads in those carvings is Assyrian, as you must 


_admit; not like that of Kurdish or Arab heads. By our tradition the 


treasure buried within the Baradost cave once adorned the temples of 
a neighbouring town—now only a ruin. The name of that town means 
“the city of cruel people”, for my ancestors were savage fighters. 
When the town was in danger of conquest the treasure was hidden 
away. It is still ours by right and I am the one entitled to seek it and 
to use it for our ancient nation which is in danger of extinction and so 
sorely needs help today.’ 

‘I heard a strange tale recently,’ he continued, ‘from my cousin at 
Havdian, that an Armenian came and bought a donkey in the village 
and asked about this cave; and that he had with him some old book, 
mouldy and discoloured, written in the Armenian language. Armenian 
writing is from left to right like your English, not from right to left 
like Assyriac and Kurdish. In Havdian no one could read the writing, 
but on some of the pages were pictures of priests worshipping at altars 
of fire; and drawings that might have been plans of rooms or under- 
ground chambers. These things my cousin saw in the book when he 
strapped the pack on the donkey, while the Armenian ate food in the 
chaikhanah. The stranger left by the track that leads up over the high 
pass on the Havdian Dagh on the way to the valley of the wild tribes, 
the Surchi and the Barzan, to the south side of the Baradost mountain. 
The Armenian has never come back. The tribesmen may have ac- 
counted for him, or the cave perhaps swallowed him up, but my 
cousin says that he has disappeared completely.’ 

‘Well, that adds a lot of interest,’ said Captain York. ‘Let us pack 
food and kit for a week-end of exploration. We must take ropes and 
portable electric lamps and examine this mysterious cave thoroughly, 
if we can find it. And don’t forget some beer packed in ice, Khalif, 
and be sure of an extra mule to carry the treasure,’ he added jocularly, 
turning again to the Arab servant. (The ice, by the way, is snow, 
stored by the Kurds in caves on the mountain-tops in winter, and 
brought down in the summer.) l 

August is one of the hottest months in Kurdistan, and in that 
country means a temperature of 110 degrees in the shade. The very 
marrow of one’s bones seems to dry up, and there are no springs of 
water on the steep track that winds up from Havdian through a 
narrow gorge, hot and still as an oven. As we picked our way warily 
up one of those narrow ledges which in Kurdistan may be called a 
road, we watched the shimmering tops of the ravine carefully for any 
warning of tribal huntsmen or shepherds who might be hostile, for 
there had been a whisper of trouble hereabouts and some Assyrians 
had recently been killed. Each of us carried a rifle, and all were well 
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accustomed to watch for enemies and were quite as good shots as the 
hillmen themselves should we be attacked. 
In scraping past a projecting rock the box containing our provisions 
fell from the baggage-mule’s back and crashed over the precipice, E TE 
hurtling clear through the air far down to the tops of the scrub oak- | ; 
trees in the bottom of the ravine. As always in the East it was nobody’s 
fault! The servants blamed the muleteer and the muleteer blamed the 
servants. Fortunately, the animal itself had managed to keep its 
balance on the narrow track and also we had enough food left to feed 
the party sparingly for one day at least. All who live and work in the 
Kurdish mountains have to learn to stand privations often enough. | 
But, alas, the beer was gone! pra 


‘Perhaps the spirits of the mountains don’t approve our journey,’ (~ ae A 
said the superstitious Assyrian. e a 
‘More likely they are after our beer, growled Captain York. gee i 
‘Speaking of drinks, what are we going to do for water?’ | — io 
“We have a long journey ahead of us before we come to the watering e gee 
place,’ was the reply—and so it proved to be. The Rab Trema set off oe 
at a brisk pace up the track, and at last we reached the saddle of the PRA oe 
main dividing ridge at a height of 4,500 feet. Ahead of us in the far eee 
distance were more mountains, with here and there little dark specks Se oe 
upon them which were tribal villages. Some thousands of feet below f re 
us lay a long straight valley containing the meeting-place of the (Bn. 
Rowanduz River and the Zab. The track we had followed evidently Pr id 
led down to the Rowanduz and crossed it where the banks closed and as 
almost met above the torrent. So far off was it we could scarcely see ae 
the rude native bridge built of tree trunks covered with brushwood By hoe 


and mud and stones, by which men and animals could cross. s 

The Rab Trema said we must now leave the main track and ascend 
the southern face of the Baradost, which rose on our right. He had 
brought from Havdian an Assyrian hunter noted for his hill-craft and 
knowledge of the caves in various parts of the mountains; but even 
this man could give us no help as to which would be the one spoken 
of in the legend or which the Armenian might have visited. None was 
easy of access. We obeyed his curt command to follow, for this silent 
and taciturn mountain man was now our guide and leader. Our first 
requirement was water and he promised that he could find it in small 
quantities for us farther on. 

The track along which he led us was the worst I have ever taken 
animals over, winding through rocks and undergrowth on the steep 
hillside. Eventually, however, we came to a little gully in which was a 
small cave rather like a well. Somewhere out of sight in the darkness 
below was a spring. We climbed down an old tree-trunk put there 
to serve as a ladder and in a side tunnel found enough clear cold 
water to quench our burning thirst, and to raise in buckets for the 
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ty fi Xa he SS: i ji animals which were to be left here in charge of the muleteer till we 
e PS e returned. 

Ei a With water-bottles replenished, we pushed on round the mountain. 
By nightfall we had reached the place our guide was seeking, appar- 
ently only a wide-open cave used for the shelter of animals; but at the 
back we could see a narrow opening, black as ink. Beyond was total 
darkness! 

After a frugal meal of native bread we arranged guard duty and 
then lay and slept on the hard ground. In the dim light of early morn- 
ing we were awakened by the loud report of a rifle followed by a strange 
blood-curdling cry, almost human, from the direction of the cave 
mouth. Our guide had seen some object moving in the faint moon- 
light, and believing it to be a snow-leopard or a bear, either of which 
might attack us, he had fired at it to frighten it off. In the bad light he 
had evidently missed as dawn revealed no dead or wounded creature, 
neither man nor beast. Yet it was impossible to forget that shriek of 
anguish that none could explain. 

Before we entered the cave one man was posted outside to report 
our whereabouts should we fail to return, and we passed through the 
gloom of the larger cave, the walls of which were deeply blackened 
apparently by great fires of some past time. With a farewell to the 
growing light of day we crept into the narrow passage beyond. At first 
the floor fell steeply, and we lowered ourselves by means of ropes 
which we attached to projecting rocks. After proceeding about twenty 
yards our powerful electric light suddenly revealed an immense 
l chamber, like some great cathedral, with pillars evidently of stalag- 

mite formation, as large as those of St. Paul’s. At the far end there 
| seemed to be myriads of tubes like organ-pipes, but this natural 
| temple was silent as the grave save for the faint sound of dripping 
waters coming with resonant echo from some deep, obscure recess. 
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We explored more carefully, moving warily. The cavern was so large 

that the party spread out, and with our torches flashing here and there 

we seemed to move forward like a procession of the long-dead cult of 
fire-worshippers at their pagan rites once more. l 

There was a shout from the man on the right. He had discovered 

another great cavern below him. We eagerly collected and our lights 

' flashed on a strange scene. Some twenty-five feet below us was a vault 

| of imposing grandeur hung with stalactites of beautiful and variegated 

| colours all dripping with water. In the light of our torches they blazed 

like pendants of fire. On the floor beneath were pools of water, limpid 

clear, glittering round their edges with fluorescent crystals of salts of 

lime. And this crypt was full of stalagmites of the strangest shapes. 

They might once have been upright human statues, but now glistened 

with the white sheen of crystalline limestone. Whatever carven figures 

there might have been in this weird place, nature and the centuries had 
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encrusted and petrified them beyond recognition. Yet we felt that here 
if anywhere must be the place of hidden treasure and the tombs of 
kings. 

We gave our attention to discovering ways and means of descending 
to examine the pit more carefully. To our astonishment and disappoint- 
ment we now perceived that the trunk of a small tree with projecting 
stumps of branches like rungs of a ladder, had been lowered against 
the wall. By its green condition and scarred bark we realized that it 
had been placed there and used very recently. 

‘The Armenian!’ said everyone in a breath. ‘The Armenian has 
forestalled us!’ 

We were too late! Nevertheless, we determined not to leave the 
place without a thorough search. The ‘ladder’ by itself was too short 
to reach the brink where we stood, so we tied a rope firmly round a 
convenient pillar and slid one by one down into the vault. 

The natural beauty of the spot was of a rare order. Here was a 
fairyland within a mountain. Strange objects lay around, every one 
encrusted thickly and stuck to the floor with growing limestone. In the 
enchantment of this Aladdin’s cave all fear left us. We sipped the cool 
waters of the crystal pools, and hunted about with the joy of children. 
The air was clean and pure from some hidden source of ventilation. 
But we could find no sign of treasure nor see where it might have 
lain. 

I was intent on probing into every corner, and with the Assyrian 
Rab Trema as my helper, I gave little attention to the rest of the party. 
Our industry was at length rewarded when, in a part of the cave not 
likely to have attracted previous attention, we came suddenly upon an 
opening. It was merely a hole a few inches across in the solid floor, 
but when we shone our torches through it we saw to our surprise a 
further huge cavern beneath. With great excitement we attempted to 
widen the opening so that one of us might be lowered on the rope, but 
the rock was too firm and an entrance could only have been forced 
with crowbars and explosives. This chamber would have to be left for 
a later occasion and most reluctantly we decided to rejoin the main 

party and search elsewhere. To our surprise and alarm we found that 
none of our companions remained in the vault. We walked rapidly to 
the place of entry. There was the short tree-ladder quite inadequate in 
length by itself, but the rope. Where was the rope? To our utter 
consternation it had disappeared! Intent on our discovery we had not 
realized that the others had gone, possibly in the belief that we had 
preceded them. They were evidently far away or perhaps they had met 
with some evil fate in our absence. Our loudest shouts brought no 
response, only mocking echoes of our own voices. In direst apprehen- 
sion we debated what misfortune could have annihilated our com- 
panions. We made a desperate search but found neither trace of them 
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nor any way of escape. We were entombed and lost in the bowels of 
the earth! 

We were startled by an awful sound from the main cave above us 
that made our hair rise on end. There was a choking gurgle as of a 
dying man which was drowned by a rising shriek that curdled the 
blood in our veins! It was surely the same sound we had heard at the 
cave mouth in the early dawn when we were wakened by the sentry’s 
shot, but different now, elated with a fiendish triumph that seemed to 
betoken our doom. ty: 

Suddenly a light flashed out on us from above and in it could be 


seen the barrel of a rifle covering us. 


‘Put your hands up,’ said a harsh, sinister voice—but not so dis- 
guised that I could not recognize (with some relief) the accent of 
Captain York, who loved to keep dull care away with a daily joke of 
some sort or other; he chuckled hugely and lowered the rope to us. 

The rest of our search in that great cave proved fruitless as far as 
the finding of the treasure was concerned, yet we were overawed by the 
grandeur and romance of the subterranean pantheon, so vast and 
mysterious, SO enthroned in strange legend. In the few hours available 
we could search no more, and it was impossible to explore any of the 
other caves in the neighbourhood since we had to make the long 
journey back to headquarters that day to be in readiness for the 
routine work of the morrow. l 

The Baradost cave and the strange Armenian remain to this day a 
mystery to which the silent mountains have given no answer. Were we 
really in the legendary cave—the Great Cave itself? That the Armen- 
ian or another explorer had been there before us was quite certain; 
but we knew that he, too, was ignorant of the exact whereabouts of 
the cave, and doubtless would have searched all he knew of till he was 
successful. On the other hand, we had no knowledge of what was in 
the secret book or what was the nature of the prize he had sought at 
wwe baa failed, yet had the Armenian succeeded ? Or was he en- 
tombed and dead in another of the caves, his body being slowly 
encrusted in limestone? If he had left the district there was one cs 
he might have taken other than that through Havdian and ager n 
—the track which led down to the river and along the valley of the 
Barzan tribes. The ultimate head of this yalley runs up to a po 
mountain range which forms the frontier of Turkey. Many hg a 
journey to the north lies the Black Sea and the land of enti 
the valley of the Barzan tribes are the ruins of the ancient ‘city o a 
people’, and had we gone forward to make inquiries there it is poet e 
that we might have gleaned further information. But even had t x 
been time for this, the tribespeople were unlikely to have ia 
information to officials such as paren especially as it might have 
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brought them under suspicion. In general they would not attack a 
traveller and it was not they who had been responsible for the deaths 
of the Assyrians already mentioned—as far as could be ascertained. 
Robbery might occur, but that was usually just in the nature of a levy 
for transit through their territory. Though they were sometimes mili- 
tant against the Baghdad administration, I had always found them a 
simple and trustworthy people when my work took me into their 
lands. 

Later on, several battalions of the local army of Iraq were sent to 
occupy this Barzan country, but found it impossible to defeat the 
determined hillmen until the R.A.F. was called on to bring them to 
submission. Sheikh Ahmad, their leader, was deeply embittered by 
our interference and gave himself up to his old enemies, the Turks, 
with whom he is today a prisoner. It is highly to his credit, however, 
that two British officers of a bombing aeroplane brought down in his 
territory were treated with kindness and courtesy by the Sheikh him- 
self, just as was the case in Sulaimaniyah, and were allowed to go free 
when the curious promise had been given that these particular officers 
should not be called upon to operate against his tribesmen or his 
villages in the future. 

One part at least of the mystery of the cave was laid bare by a party 
of Air Force officers who, when they heard the story that has here been 
narrated, felt the lure of adventure and determined to explore the 
lowest cavern that I had seen through the small opening in the floor. 
They took tools and explosives and this cavern was opened up and 
examined thoroughly; but it is not surprising that nothing was found, 
for the elusive Armenian who had come so far to make his search 
could, after all, easily have obtained the wherewithal to open this 
chamber had his book indicated it to be the treasure vault that he was 
seeking. 

Some day perhaps another cave will be discovered which will be 
found to be the true cave, with the treasure yet within it, and the dis- 
appearance of the Armenian may be solved: but the East is veritably 
a land of shadows which no man understands, and the truth about the 
lost searcher and the Great Cave of the Baradost may remain for ever 
a mystery. 
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Ibex Hunting? 


The old male ibex of the Kurdish highlands with his knobbed horns 
curving over his grey-white back is perhaps the most agile animal in 
the world. He lives among the towering walls of rock that form the 
almost perpendicular faces of the Zagros mountains—inaccessible 
except to the fittest and surest-footed of men. 

It is impossible to catch a glimpse of this noble creature except in 
the mating season in winter, when snow and ice upon the rocks add 
greatly to the dangers of climbing. At all other times of the year the 
large white bucks go into hiding, no one knows where, and only the 
small brown females and the younger males are to be found. But for a 
period of about ten days in December the ‘old men’, with their magni- 
ficent spread of horns, reaching back almost to their tails as they stand 
alertly on guard, will appear mysteriously and lead large herds of 
females. ; 

The most wary and cunning of creatures, they hear the slightest of 
human sounds. At the rustle of a garment behind a rock or the 
stealthiest movement of a huntsman hundreds of yards away the old 
bull is off over the precipices where he knows crevices for foothold 
and secret tracks that no man, no snow-leopard or mountain cat can 
follow, and only the silent hovering eagles can see. — 

With his enormous rump muscles the ibex can Jump twenty feet 
almost vertically from ledge to ledge, clawing the lichens catlike with 
his hooves as he ascends; or else he can plunge downwards on to the 
narrow terraces, taking the shock of his fall on the battered and some- 
times broken horns, turning somersaults and racing on round the face 
of the bluff at full speed. 

- Once he is TERS it is hopeless to try to shoot an old ibex. He 
moves like lightning among the rocks and dashes over the nearest 
cliff, If he should be hit by a lucky shot he is over and away neverthe- 
less, and even if dying he will rush to some hopelessly inaccessible 
place hundreds of feet below, finally to become a meal for the vultures 
or to ept off in a mountain torrent. 

ee as dangerous for the huntsman as for the animal, and I 


1 Reprinted by courtesy of John Murray Ltd. and the Cornhill Magazine. 
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have known tribal mountaineers to slip and fall to eternity from the 
high cliffs. 

Only in the early morning can one get a chance of seeing or bagging 
an old ibex. To do this one has to climb a thousand feet or more by 
night up the narrow frost-glazed paths, wearing the soft woven-soled 
Assyrian shoes which have three great advantages over boots. They 
are silent, give a good grip except in mud and are such agony to the 
European foot that the wearer forgets about the dangers of the ascent 
and the sharp rocks below. 

Instead of starting in the early morning one can climb in the after- 
noon and spend the night in the shelter of an open cave—probably 
without blankets or camp fire—and wait through the freezing hours 
until dawn. 

In any case one must be in position above the animal before day- 
break, with rifle sighted and ready, and remain immovable as the 
rocks themselves behind a cairn of stones, hardly daring to move an 
eyelash. As the ground fog lifts a careful search may perhaps reveal 
some large animal with his flock. If within range of a good flank shot 
one estimates the distance—always difficult in mountainous country 
—and, making due allowance, fires. There is usually no time to alter 
sights. A good shot may mean a kill, but a bad shot means that 
particular animal will clear off and not be seen again for the season. 
Witha carefully arranged shooting party having an exact knowledge of 
the mountains it is sometimes possible for several rifles, concealed at 
different points, to get a chance of a kill as the animal passes through 
successive defiles, but usually the cunning old beasts will evade the 
most carefully planned trap and simply vanish amongst the rocks or 
into some canyon. They seem to have an infallible instinct as to where 
riflemen are placed. 

: In Kurdistan a shooting party is one of the most convivial affairs 
imaginable, in spite of the fact that it is usually composed of the 
Strangest assortment of people. 

During my four years in that country while engaged on road con- 
struction there was always a standing invitation from the local Kurdish 
chiefs to join them in their winter ibex shooting. 

Each sheikh has his mountain preserves for game as well as his 
cultivated lands. His position is somewhat that of a country gentleman 
in England or Scotland, and he takes the greatest possible pride in 
hospitality and in his shooting grounds. 

The invitations to a shoot are written in Kurdish by the Sheikh’s 
mullah , and conveyed by the hands of tribesmen armed with the 
usual rifle and dagger who might walk many miles to deliver them. 

An invitation would say that the Sheikh wished ‘the Colonel and 
British Officers, and the Assyrian Officers of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Assyrian Levy Battalion to do him the honour of joining him in his 
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annual winter shooting, and regard themselves as his guests at his 


village.’ He requested that those invited would not fail him because 


food and arrangements were already being prepared. 
A similar invitation would be sent to the engineer at his road-head 


- camp. 


It was considered courteous to reply at once, and if the particular 
Sheikh had behaved well that year his invitation was usually accepted, 
even though a day and night were normally the most that could be 
spared from duty at a time. Moreover, the tribesmen are poor people 
who cannot afford to entertain a large party lavishly for long. With 
very human pride they won’t admit this and would be offended were it 
suggested. Needless to say, they would be insulted at any offer of pay- 
ment, and the best that can be done is to give the Sheikh a few boxes 
of shot-gun cartridges for his old single-barrel, and the tribesmen a 
few rounds of rifle ammunition to make good the shots they have 
fired during the winter sport. 

They are huntsmen to the core, these highlanders, only rivalled by 
the Assyrians and by ourselves. To be invited to his shooting is the 
highest honour a Sheikh can offer. It would be tactless to refuse, 
because hunting does more to bring diverse peoples to friendship 
and understanding than anything of which I know. We all looked 
forward to the outing, practised shooting, and discussed the reports 
as to where the best animals were likely to be found that season, and 
so forth. 

At last the day would come. The Sheikh (the name of the one of 
whom I am writing was Amir Mahommed Agha) would have a ban- 
quet prepared and some thirty of his best huntsmen mustered. It is 
curious to think that, before the coming of the British, these people 
were said to be the wildest tribesmen of the Turkish Empire, and no 
Turkish official would have dreamed of hunting alone, side by side 
with them. 

In the afternoon Captain York of the Levies, known to that splendid 
force as ‘Alf’, goes to the Sheikh to pay his respects and with him are 
half a dozen Assyrian Levy soldiers picked for their mountain skill, 


who unload their pack-mules. In charge of the Assyrians is the keenest 


and cleverest huntsman I know—Yacu Ismail—the senior Levy officer 
lly known as the ‘Rab Trema 


of the British Battalion and genera 

which, in the Assyrian language, means an officer of two hundred men. 
Apart from being an excellent soldier his chief business 1n life seems 
to be the parrying of the irrepressible and good-natured banter of 
Captain York, whose light-hearted humour in success OF adversity 
since he first stepped into Iraq in 1916 is so uniquely British. Only such 
men could have won the trying Mesopotamian Campaign and held 


Iraq in tranquillity these fifteen years. 
Having returned from greeting the Sheikh he says, ‘Well, Rab 
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Trema, the weather is all right, and if it keeps as it is I don’t suppose 
it will alter, will it?’ 

‘I expect not, sir,’ says the Rab Trema doubtfully. 

‘Well, now we are here, have you brought everything? Because if 
not, someone has got to walk back to camp and fetch it, and he won’t 
be here till we are on our way home tomorrow.’ 

Captain York pulls out his notebook. 

‘By the way, what day is it?’ 

‘Friday, twenty-fifth, sir, says the Rab Trema. 

‘Of course, yes, it is Friday all day today, isn’t it? and York reads 
from his diary: ‘Iron rations, Mills-bombs, machine-guns; have you 
got all these, Rab Trema?’ 

‘No, sir, that must be the wrong page, sir; those were for last week’s 
manceuvres.’ 

‘Ah, so they were; well, for the twenty-fifth I’ve got a note here: 
rat-traps and flit pumps.’ 

‘Rat-traps? I don’t understand, sir,’ says the Rab Trema suspi- 
ciously. 

‘The idea was to catch the size of ibex you Assyrians call big- 
enough-to-shoot and thus save ammunition.’ 

The Rab Trema smiles broadly. ‘As you wish, sir; we poor moun- 
tain people shoot ibex for food, you shoot them to show their heads to 
your friends. If you insist we will shoot no ibex under six years of age.’ 

“Well, see that you stick to that. Now, here are your orders: Every- 
thing must be ready tonight, and we start at 4 a.m. That means tea 
and biscuits at three-thirty. Have a look through your glasses at the 

mountains,’ and York sweeps his hand to the glorious panorama of 
snow-clad peaks. ‘You will take Corporal Yokhana and three of ’Mir 
Mahommed’s men and work up that central spur and be on the west 
ridge above the snow-line before dawn. You must not fire till you are 
signalled, even if the ibex come nibbling at your putties. Understand? 
*Mir Mahommed says that some of his men are coming over the 

saddle from Dergala Valley at daybreak, so even when it is time to 
fire, don’t shoot at any of them in mistake for bears, or the old Sheikh, 
who will be sitting in his cairn on a lower ridge watching operations 
through his field-glasses, will get peevish. The Sheikh will open pro- 
ceedings with two shots. Until you hear his rifle you mustn’t fire. 
After that you can shoot at any big animal you see within easy range 
of a kill. Officer Baijan will go up the mountain now and spend the 
night in that cave under the summit to the left, proceeding from the 
Chombarok Valley so as not to disturb the main ground. Private 
Bellew had better go now also and sleep on the ridge beyond, where 
he will probably find a cave to shelter in. His business is to stop 
animals migrating southward if he can. Is that clear, and have you 
any suggestions?’ 
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‘Quite clear, sir,’ says the Rab Trema; ‘but you would do better to 
let me accompany you as I know the mountain—— 

‘Perhaps,’ says York, ‘but I am going with ’Mir Mahommed’s best 
“rauchi” (huntsman), who knows it better than you do, though I 
expect that Assyrian trick of yours of making a trumpeting noise like 
an ibex will attract the animals and get you a better bag.’ (The Assy- 
rians have a wonderful way of calling an ibex if not actually scented 
or seen by the animal. The curious sound from their pursed lips takes 
years to practise.) 

So having made the arrangements for our early start in the morning, 
we go to the Sheikh’s ‘diwankhana’, where we are handed cigarettes, 
tea and coffee and sit round the glowing stove in the centre of the 
room while our host takes his prayer mat, removes his shoes, kneels 
towards Mecca and mumbles his evening prayers all oblivious of our 
presence. 

Sometimes from the very midst of his devotions I have known 
him chip into the gossip going on round him, though usually the 
earnest cadences of the old man’s voice still the room to a respectful 
silence. l l 

Shortly after sunset the evening meal is served on large circular 
copper trays some three feet across. In the middle of one tray is a high 
mound of the most tasty and most expensive of Persian rice and round 
it large sheets of bread, thin as wafers, in which one wraps the rice to 
convey it to the mouth. On another tray are many dishes of deliciously 
seasoned stews of vegetables and fruits and the choicest flesh of game- 
birds and lamb—the latter having been specially killed for us. The 
cooking would satisfy the most exacting epicure. The food has been 
prepared by the Sheikh’s wives, but they, of course, do not appear. 
There are dishes of sweet pastry and mince-pies that melt in the 
mouth; also wild honey, and ‘manna’ from Sulaimaniyah, and a kind 
of curds and whey called ‘mast? which, with water, makes a most 
refreshing drink. Finally we eat large bunches of nomee grapes 
which grow even under the snow; all topped off with co adar 
cigarettes. Unlike many Mohammedans of today the tribal people do 

i ine or spirits. 
“aoe awe are not used, so, before and after the a 
manservant presents water, soap and towel, with which to was di 
hands. When the Sheikh and his guests have dined the remaining T 
(of which there is a vast quantity) is taken away to be consumed by 

household. 
“eae aer on the divans round the stove and smoke and chat 
on a hundred diverse topics—from malaria to astronomy, rele to 
sealing-wax, and the Sheikh shows an extraordinary gener oW- 


ledge considering his isolation. 


With his own quaint humour and ready smile he even tells us all his 
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troubles, including domestic worries. He loves to tell jokes, even 
against himself, and says with evident truth that he likes to swap 
stories and ideas with visitors now and again, because his own men 
and even his wives get a bit boring at times! 

So human nature is just the same the world over. 

With the good fellowship of well-fed men we watch the embers die 
in the stove till the retainers bring our beds and bedding. We are 
rather glad to sleep tonight in the warm room and not on the moun- 
tain-tops like Baijan and Bellew, though they will have the best of it 
in the morning. 

The old Sheikh sees that everything is in order and that our rifles 
are by our sides (a polite formality in case we should be doubting of 
his goodwill), and then he bids us a Mohammedan ‘Good night’, 
shakes hands and leaves us. 

With the confidence bred from many years of friendship with our 
host—an understanding which we feel is a matter more personal than 
concerning our very different races or religions, Alf and I turn into our 
little camp-beds and almost before we realize that we have slept 
soundly for hours, we are being called by the servants and all is bustle 
and preparation for the strenuous day ahead. 

The climb up the mountain in the starlight is the most fascinating 
of all experiences. Everything is dim and unreal like a wild dream. 
The seemingly inaccessible peaks stand out black against the faintly 
luminous sky and the stars themselves seem larger and nearer as one 
ascends. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness looms the trunk of a shattered oak or 
a fantastic profile of rock like a spectral monster: frost crystals gleam 
like eyes. Yet all is silent as the grave but for the soft pad, pad of 
native shoes, the heavy breathing of the men behind and the occasional 
clink of rifles against rocks. 

When he thinks it necessary, the guide stops for a brief rest and I 
feel his hand upon my arm as he whispers the single word ‘rawasta’ 
(stop), and the straggling little party draw up one by one and wait 
silently for the guide’s next orders as he observes our climbing fitness 
critically. “Warrin’ (Come), he says with equal brevity, for these pro- 
fessional huntsmen rarely speak, even amongst themselves. In this they 
are very like the Highland shepherds in Scotland. There are indeed 
many other points of resemblance between the Assyrians and Kurds 
and the Scottish Highlanders. 

It is a lung-bursting work this night-climbing, as it is impossible to 
conserve effort by placing one’s steps and seeing ahead. Yet the British 
soldier or engineer who has lived in Kurdistan is necessarily no mean 
performer on mountains and keeps as fit as an athlete. A rifle is an 
encumbrance as one climbs monkey-like at the difficult places, and if 
it crashes upon the man below the brass butt may injure or kill him. 
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Yet somehow or other, up we go, till at last we reach the snowy 
ridge where the light is better but the foothold a thousand times 
e! 
vA little farther and we reach the natural cairn where Alf is to take 
up his position with the chief huntsman—overlooking a yawning 
chasm where dim blotches of rock can be seen in the snowy depths. 
With a whispered ‘Cheerio and good shooting’, and a pull at a brandy 
flask ‘to ward off frost-bite’, I push on with my two stalwarts for a 
somewhat higher position which will command the head of this 
chasm and another valley on the right, for the ridge narrows razor- 
ate what a climb! Suddenly a crash! The Kurdish lad, S’leyman Beg, 
who is one of my men and has ginger hair and a schoolboy grin in all 
adversity, descends upon me in an avalanche of powdered snow, ice- 
axe and rifle, but we sort ourselves out and begin again. The other 
i is Hamid, my personal servant. . 
Se bie on with wat aid chilled feet and legs until at last we 
reach our commanding position. Fortunately it is now almost dawn 
and we shall not have long to wait; but there are no rocks here to p 
cover, so we must lie deep in the snow, digging a depression in whic 


we shall not be seen. 
As soon as we rest it feels cold, bitterly cold, and our feet feel like 


ice—as they will be if we stay here long. - . 
ai dig a through the snow to give me a field of il ee 
ibex are likely to be seen, and Hamid scans the valley on the opp 
side, 

Ee, the Eastern sky lights up with a pale-blue plow. T uu 
twinkle fainter, and it is dawn. Daybreak in a clear sky is sakt 
most beautiful sights in any wild country. Seen from ore am sar 
tops it can be like the birth of a universe—a supreme an om La t's 
sight. As the shafts of light strike upwards and silhouette the p 


an azure setting, cold, fatigue and the hunt are forgotten, and like 


at - d, lost in the beauty of it 
three primitive savages we gaze spell-boun ae toast to that 


all. Ibex or no ibex, the climb is worth the tol 
one great moment. . 
Wallah” say the Kurdish lads, and their 


| At iast we look round upon the valleys far beneath us and, behold! 


ies the 
night is gone, and crisp and clear as far as the eye Si bes 
desolation of rocks and snow, and in the far apa ds arti 
to the north, tower the great mountains of Persia and Turkey 


i three frontiers. 
are almost at the meeting-place of i ; 
a scene is so grand one feels at that moment it would be almos 


ives in thi e. At 
sacrilege to kill any creature that lives in this wa ve e 
the moment there is no animal in view except a fox, 4 


single word is full of 
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Suddenly in the perfect stillness a faint rifle-shot is heard, followed 
almost at once by another. The Sheikh has fired and the day has 
begun! 

There is a pull at my ankle and an excited voice tells me that a fine 
ibex has been spotted in the west valley. I turn stealthily round and 
crawl to a new field of view. Head and rifle are raised slowly above the 
snow and there, sure enough, is a great ibex with his flock a little over 
three hundred yards away. I commence to take aim when, alas! I find 
the foresight and barrel are thick with snow from the changing of my 
position. 

Silently the rifle is lowered and wiped clean, but not before the ibex 
has become suspicious, his splendid head raised and turned in my 
direction. This is my moment. With the greatest precision I take aim 
upon his heart, hold my breath for a second and gently press the 
trigger. 

Click! Cursed be the weaknesses of human inventions! My rifle has 
misfired, and in a moment the alert animal is gone, with his following 
straggling behind. Only then did I remember the Colonel’s warning, 
“Keep your breech-block warm when in snow or the oil gums and 
lessens the percussion and may cause a misfire.’ Yet never had my 
rifle let me down before. 

Depressed at my bad luck I got up and looked for some new station. 
On the skyline above there was a rocky crag, and behind that possibly 
there would be ibex. So I sent Hamid down to explain my movements 
and on and up I went to the new objective, which seemed the highest 
point of the range. 

I waited at the likelier spots for what might appear, but nothing 
happened, so we struggled on in the deepening snow, which concealed 
many pitfalls, into which we fell at times as we made our way to the 
higher peaks, only to find one of the Sheikh’s men sitting thoughtfully 
smoking. This lonely man was the farthest outpost of the hunt and had 
been out overnight like the two Assyrians. He had seen no ibex as yet, 
and said they would be below this deep snow, nearer to Alf and the 
Sheikh, from where, as he spoke, we heard shots far off. I judged then, 
and confirmed later when I saw the results, that they had much the 
best of the shooting. 

The man was astonished that we should have reached this eminence 
in an early morning climb; it was unheard of, he said, and we had 
come much too far. 

I pointed below to the south side: what about that valley? It was 
out of the region of our shoot, but I knew it from my survey work and 
guessed that it had not been disturbed that season. It would be a 
difficult climb down, and at first the outpost would not hear of such 
an attempt; but my Kurdish boy reassured him that if it were humanly 

possible we would manage it safely—otherwise how had we reached 
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this pinnacle an hour after sunrise? So he agreed and went off with a 
essage giving our movements. l 
FO ie sot bs too careful to keep in touch with the main party. A 
broken leg is easily come by on the Kurdish mountains. Moreover, the 
Sheikh holds himself responsible for the safety of his guests, and if his 
man had refused me permission to penetrate southward I should not 
e; but evidently he trusted me. l l 
Pra TA we could see precipices and terraces dropping to the river 
valley, and we made for these. Yet only a few small ibex did we see, 
till at Jast we reached a sloping slab of rock cracked with deep clefts 
t difficult to jump across. l l 
Suddenly E one of these, a fine ibex appeared for an instant, 
dived down again and seemed to make off in a ee Grae ens 
i the steep s 
k lace to woodland in a valley. I sat on 
look ting aim as best I could at the spot where I thought the ibex 
ight ear. l 
ME ook? said the Kurd suddenly, and pointed. Over five ree 
yards away the ibex was standing for a second tantalizingly looking 
b t us before disappearing Over a spur. 
es fat ’ I said sadly, toying with the trigger. It’s our only mere 
said the Kurd, and even as he spoke I aimed high on the beast 's shou 
Coa to hear the bullet travelling ee Fii fell in a heap 
ising, struggled off with a stumbling gait. l 
ARA was k great shot, said the excited lad, and pi 
chamois he was leaping over the rocks in mad pursuit, and I was a 
A we reached the ibex he was ie for the spur, but we 
im off and lost him in some low rocks. 
Sera, pers a yell of exultation the Kurd saw bi vue 
beast leaped upon it and grabbed the powerful head ae oS at 
about. I rushed up, seized the ne Sheers ot padi he 
‘t into the creature’s throat an 
Se cue beast with a pocket handkerchief to keep the ssis 
off for they won’t approach a human smell, we returned rd = 
sent a donkey by a lower track to bring in our a : -i ue 
Assyrians reached camp with some fine ‘old men 1be 


dragged down the slopes. 
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The Conquest of Gali Ali Beg 


By the summer of 1929 I knew that at last we had the means to 
drive the roadway through the Rowanduz Gorge. Explosives, 
machinery, tools, tents and some of the necessary bridges were either 
on the way to us or already beginning to arrive. The staff and the 
labour gangs were as eager and keen as men could be. The Kurdish 
nomads and villagers had apparently decided that not only would they 
tolerate us, but that they almost approved of our hewing broad roads 
through their mountains. Our one-time enemies, such as Hamada 
Chin and his followers, were now giving their unqualified allegiance 
and help. 

It is true that this all-important goodwill of the tribesmen might 
suddenly turn into active resistance; an error of justice, or lack of tact 
towards their chiefs might do it. Should they come to feel that the 
commercial explanation of the road was mere trickery and that their 
liberty as free hillmen was in jeopardy, there might be short shrift for 
the whole road party. 

I expect that probably they laughed at our prospects of ever con- 
quering the great gorge. That we could build roads across the plains 
and through the open valleys they knew. The gorge was another 
thing. It had been a barrier since the world began, would it not 
remain so? Ali Beg himself and others had in past times made tracks; 
all but the high caravan path that was still used had vanished. So let 

this mad foreigner attack the rocks of Gali Ali Beg if he wished, he 
would give up when he realized the gorge was stronger than he. Those 
rocks had stood there since before the birth of the first Kurdishman, 
would they not stay yet another thousand years? ‘The Muhendis 
(engineer) is just a little mad,’ they said, ‘but otherwise harmless; let 
him alone and see what happens.’ 

It was thus the Kurds, grazing their sheep on the hilltops, jested to 
one another as they peered curiously down into the deep shadows of 
the gulf where we worked so far below them. 

Yet I knew that the stage was well set for the drama, and that the 
show must go on. Raw were the actors, uncertain the temper of our 
tribal audience, but the time of thought, preparation and exploratory 
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surveying was behind us. There must now follow days of action and 
ceaseless effort. 


Tons of gunpowder, gelignite and ammonal (the naa a pes 
military explosive), wound their way from the rail-hea at ee 
across the plains and over the passes to Gali Ali Beg. Some $ i ihe 
in boxes stacked high on lorries, a couple of policemen perche ack = 
top of each load, contentedly smoking and dropping or an mr 
ette butts among the cases while the whole vehicle swaye 4 na 
at every bend of the road. The rest came laden on camels, me ER 
of the ugly brutes filing with deep-voiced grumbling are his 
this strange rocky land, each beast carrying enough expios! 

tter him into fragments. 

ats OS, steam-rollers lumbered along = a 
highway up to the road-head, following the camels like oa a 
historic monsters, grunting and puffing as they came. Am yin the 
was that house-on-wheels, the workshop-lorry, a A aia 
front-line trenches of the attacking army in the Spates from the 
very necessary surgical treatment to the Salsas ee tl oona 
battle-front; and of course many were the breakdowns y this repair 
due to our unskilled opombi- Menam = but for 

depot, might have stopped the work altogethe". 

The RR eded that cargoes of explosives and ice 
the hundreds of tons of steel bridge parts, areg So = and üride 
planks, steel shedding, cement, drums of petrol, ah ce tools of all 
oil for the machinery; bitumen for the road ci hak are neces 
descriptions, and the countless variety of other t a iinet 
sary for the execution of so large an engineering a The whole road 
thousands of pounds worth of stores eee a 
project was estimated to cost a quarter of = ct several lorries 

In addition to our own tractor-trailer transpo work, were con- 
owned by free-lance drivers who contracted a pi- aM ha 
tinuously employed. They were American vehicles : = a is id the 
service. Ramshackle as they became under the ante d to work for 
tender mercies of their Armenian drivers, oe! Ee, nomat, Doubt 
years until the road was finished and we neede ? a = 
less some of them are still trundling about nort vie n their way from 

Though the drivers were sometimes aunt n could carry off, 
Kirkuk of such of their valuable loads as r d never did anything 
and though two of them were callously saan AE tribes east of 
of the kind happen in the yar 4 be sci süt in the low aea 

i it occurred, ; . 
T T orite tribesmen I was friendly with never robbe 


our stores. 


; ‘af 
On the hills, however, the heavily-laden lorries often came to gti 
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By the summer of 1929 I knew that at last we had the means to 
drive the roadway through the Rowanduz Gorge. Explosives, 
machinery, tools, tents and some of the necessary bridges were either 
on the way to us or already beginning to arrive. The staff and the 
labour gangs were as eager and keen as men could be. The Kurdish 
| nomads and villagers had apparently decided that not only would they 

tolerate us, but that they almost approved of our hewing broad roads 
through their mountains. Our one-time enemies, such as Hamada 
Chin and his followers, were now giving their unqualified allegiance 
and help. 

It is true that this all-important goodwill of the tribesmen might 
suddenly turn into active resistance; an error of justice, or lack of tact 
towards their chiefs might do it. Should they come to feel that the 
commercial explanation of the road was mere trickery and that their 
liberty as free hillmen was in jeopardy, there might be short shrift for 
the whole road party. 

_ I expect that probably they laughed at our prospects of ever con- 
_ Guering the great gorge. That we could build roads across the plains 
and through the open valleys they knew. The gorge was another 
‘been a barrier since the world began, would it not 
i Beg himself and others had in past times made tracks; 
‘caravan path that was still used had vanished. So let 
ler attack the rocks of Gali Ali Beg if he wished, he 
then he realized the gorge was stronger than he. Those 
Jod there since before the birth of the first Kurdishman, 
cy mot stay yet another thousand years? ‘The Muhendis 
) is ju t a little mad,’ they said, ‘but otherwise harmless; let 
ne ar d see what ha pens.” 
thus the Kurds, their sheep on the hilltops, jested to 
ther as they peered curiously down into the deep shadows of 
where we worked so far below them. | 
a that the stage was well set for the drama, and that the 
#0 On. Raw were the actors, uncertain the temper of our 
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surveying was behind us. There must now follow days of action and 
ceaseless effort. 


Tons of gunpowder, gelignite and ammonal (the last a os 
military explosive), wound their way from the rail-head schon a 
across the plains and over the passes to Gali Ali Beg. ies i N iho 
in boxes stacked high on lorries, a couple of policemen perche Ach an 
top of each load, contentedly smoking and dropping ee an a 
ette butts among the cases while the whole vehicle swayed <r ei 
at every bend of the road. The rest came laden on camels, sa i 
of the ugly brutes filing with deep-voiced grumbling arae his 
this strange rocky land, each beast carrying enough explosiv 

er him into fragments. 

E enpe steam-rollers lumbered along e s 
highway up to the road-head, following the camels like pua Ta 
historic monsters, grunting and puffing as they came. “Am os the 
was that house-on-wheels, the workshop-lorry, age + oil a 
front-line trenches of the attacking army in the poate, from the 
very necessary surgical treatment to the maimed mac we meie 
battle-front; and of course many were the breakdowns For this repair 
due to our unskilled operaton um A ey but for 

depot, might have stopped the work altogethe". 

The tories moloeded thal cargoes of explosives and a. 
the hundreds of tons of steel bridge parts, a a hited and eeude 
planks, steel shedding, cement, drums of petrol, a a tools of all 
oil for the machinery; bitumen for the road surface; ‘that are neces- 
descriptions, and the countless variety of other en taking—many 
sary for the execution of so large an engineering = The whole road 
thousands of pounds worth of stores emn oA: 
ae mes estimated to at ea Ae e several lorries 

In addition to our own tr 5 : e con- 
owned by free-lance drivers who contracted oron ate eect 
tinuously employed. They were American vehic ae loads and the 
service. Ramshackle as they became under the se Sane tes meee 
tender mercies of their Armenian drivers, oe! ve Taner, Doubt- 
years until the road was finished and we neede me ae 
less some of them are still trundling about nort ne their way from 

Though the drivers were sometimes a es could carry off, 
Kirkuk of such of their valuable opie k renee did anything 
and though: two of eh ae ee a me tribes east of 

i in the lan ; ntr 
AE SS ia it occurred, was always at pan e S a 
near Altun Keupri. For the tribesmen I was friendly 
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and many a time I have helped the drivers repair their broken vehicles. 
In spite of all difficulties the stores had to be hurried through to serve 
the vast organization of labour at the road-head that depended on 
them. Should a lorry fall into the ravine, as sometimes happened when 
the crazy steering gear gave out or the driver grew careless, then after 
I had dressed his injuries (these men seemed always miraculously to 
escape death), we collected the debris of the load into another car and 
sent it on its way. We then dragged the broken lorry up to the road 
again, using a curious little machine called the Trewhella winch. These 
winches were, I believe, of an Australian type, and we had originally 
ordered them for uprooting trees. They proved to be among our most 
useful appliances. Small and light enough to be carried on a strong 
man’s back even up the mountains, they were made to perform every 
kind of duty. They erected bridges, they pulled steam-rollers out of the 
mud, they tugged giant boulders out of the roadway, and were put to 
many tasks for which they were never intended. There was no use 
grumbling about lack of ideal equipment on the Rowanduz road, we 
made the most of what gear we had. 

I took a pride in those winches and the many purposes they could 
be made to serve. Major Perry had been rather ridiculed at head- 
quarters when he had ordered them for serious engineering work, and 
I determined to show them off when next we had official visitors who 
were apt good-humouredly to deride our cherished labour-saving 
devices, calling them by that most ignominious of soubriquets— 
“Heath Robinson contraptions’. Naturally I claim that I am always 
right when it comes to an engineering matter, nevertheless, I confess 
that some of my bright ideas don’t work out as well as others. On one 
of the occasions when the Director of our Department came to the 
road-head on a tour of inspection I was boasting of those winches, 
their many uses and the ease with which they could be operated. 
Shortly afterwards we happened to be passing a place where a gang 
had been using one of them and, while they went away to help unload 
a lorry, had left it with its load (in the form of a huge rock they were 
pulling from the hillside) still attached by the steel cable, which was 
therefore under considerable tension. 

‘Now, how many men would it take to do that job?’ asked the 
Director. 

‘Oh,’ said I airily, ‘with these winches one man can easily pull a 
rock that size.’ 

It admittedly looked rather a heavy weight for the single cable, 
which was so taut that it twanged like a fiddle-string when I kicked it, 
but this was not the time to miss showing off our plant, so, foolhardily, 
I said, ‘Like to see it pulled? Quite simple, you know.’ 

Now the winches are worked by a long steel lever that one pulls 
back and forth and this winch stood on the steep hillside with very 
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little foothold beside it. I clambered up and stood as best I could to 
get a pull at the lever and began. With my first effort the ratchet dis- 
engaged and the weight came suddenly on the lever. It lashed back at 
me with terrific violence. I was literally flung into the air and head over 
heels down the hill. As I crawled uncomfortably to my feet again the 
Director sympathized, and then as he saw I was really uninjured, he 
laughed heartily. 

‘Oh, it really is quite easy,’ I persisted, ‘one man can do it once he 
gets the knack of it. I’m not so practised at it as the men are. Here’s 
the gang coming back. Just watch how easily they operate it; 

They did too. But they let me down before visitors as usual. It took 
four of them tugging on that lever to pull the rock from its resting- 
place! 
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The gorge was now a hive of ceaseless activity and the road-line 
under attack an ever-lengthening one. Each day saw a thousand men 
in some measure nearer to their goal. i 

We began by forcing a small footway down the Alanu Su valley till 
it joined the main gorge. A track was hewn round the great bluff and 
the narrow ledge round which we had crawled at such peril was 
widened to give an easy walking path. Across the Rowanduz River we 
slung out a timber footbridge, lowering it drawbridge fashion, where 
the stream was narrowest, till it touched the other side. As soon as the 
bridge was secure the men scampered across like children to explore 
the newly-accessible territory upon which we had never before set foot; 
they pitched their tents by the score on the smooth grassy slope beside 
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25. The Main Bridge over the Rowanduz River 


y Sm Ti T O R i ; the river, and with a new zest they forged ahead with the footway. 
PR Ae Oe +a 4 On they sped to the Balkian junction. Here, across the tributary lay 
o wA ki the scene of my harrowing experience with Perry months before. The 
Ne We w $ i gorge, now dry and brown in the heat of these sweltering depths, in no 
FANA pS." 4i way resembled the storm-swept valley I had first entered in the winter. 






- ia 7 4S Sra sf D > A sees. i But the same precipices rose sheer before us on the opposite bank and 
pA Misy Wt wef AENA FANA gi a EF barred our way. Nothing daunted us, however. Those great meme 
f. , would add but a few more thousand tons to the vast amount of roc 
that had to be blasted away. l : 
Again we threw over a temporary bridge to a point from ae ni 
could clamber to the tracks I had followed those months ago. is 
rock was now showing above the water and this we used as a centra 
pier for the footbridge. 
That bridge was a slender affair, but the coolies eras and a 
crossed the swiftly rushing river by it with no apparent -n x ae 
had always thought that a nervousness of high places an ai H 
bridges must be a product of our ciyilizer: life, s one day 1 dı 
covered that even primitive people share this weax Siir aa 
A bunch of Kurdish women were making use of this fragile bridge 
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over the Balkian. There were half a dozen or so of them, wearing their 
dark blue gowns with the baggy, rolled-up trousers and each carrying 
on her back a bundle of produce she was taking to the market at 
Rowanduz. Three of them walked silently across without turning a 
hair. The fourth no sooner got to the centre of the span and saw the 
swiftly-flowing water beneath her than her nerve deserted her. She 
went down on hands and knees in an effort to crawl, but she was in- 
capable of movement and clung desperately to the beams, crying 
pathetically for help. Her heartless companions, who had been watch- 
ing her with much amusement burst into roars of laughter and made 
no effort to do anything. A young Arab of the bridge-building party 
went quickly to the rescue of the damsel in distress and brought her to 
firm land. She went on her way showering the blessings of Allah upon 
him, and well-justified abuse upon her callous sisters. 

Of course these little low footbridges would be washed away in the 
winter floods, but by then we hoped we should have no further need 
of them, for the main bridges should be in place. These would have 
done their job and enabled us to extend our attack through the whole 
length of the gorge. By the pioneer footway we could now walk the 
ten miles from end to end of the valley without the long climbs up the 
steep zigzags of the high caravan track which made that route so im- 
practicable for motors. This almost level path through the bottom of 
the ravine, with its very few gradients (not exceeding 1 in 20 as a 
ae ail would make the way an easy one once the wide road was 

uilt. 

We did not waste those precious months of low water while the 
footbridges were still safe, terrible though the oppressive heat was 
when working in that moist canyon. Even while the footway length- 
ened, our main attack on the Alanu Su valley had begun. 

We were now able to master the vertical faces of the precipices, for 
with the new rock-drilling plant we could half-tunnel our road 
wherever necessary. This was a process almost impracticable with the 
jumping-bar—useful though these tools were for the simpler work 
that still formed the bulk of our rock-cutting. Alongside the vertical 
faces the air-compressors roared through the long summer day, their 
hoses leading off to the ‘jack-hammers’ held by the drillers perched 
precariously wherever they could find enough foothold, some squat- 
ting on a kind of window-cleaner’s cradle suspended by long ropes 
from above, some even roped singly dangling like spiders against the 
cliff-face. Their noisy tools clattered like machine-guns, and white 
rock dust blew everywhere as the holes went deeper and deeper. 

Let me try to picture the scene for the reader. 

Near the air-compressors is ‘Osta’ Ahad Rahim, the smith, hard at 
work at his charcoal hand-forge. His title designates him a wizard of 
his craft, for in Kurdistan ‘Osta’ is applied only to master-tradesmen 
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i merit. Ahad Rahim is sharpening up the blunted steels 
a fee earners in a powerful pneumatic machine that sien 
sparks round him as he deftly manipulates the levers that grip no 
strike the long tubular steels. It forges them to proper siapa j Sr s 
exact size for their duty. He knows that more than half i E Ee 
rock-drilling lies in keeping the steels properly sharpene = Spe 
pered, and he lives for his work. The red-hot tips frizzle an : mr 
he dips them skilfully into water, watching for the blue ane ee 
tempering colours that run along the metal. Finally core y 
comes, he is satisfied and immerses the whole bar ae en a BS 
rows of steels, cold and ready for use once more, stand agal 


rocky roadside. i 
‘Gali Ali Beg sa fabricana—U 
says the Osta proudly as he invi 


t day. i 
Te a pA Indian blacksmith, Osta Boota, hardly less skilful at 


the forging of the jumping-bars that lie in heaps pees 
The jumpers and the pneumatic drills go hand in han “a de a 
roadway, the one method taking up the work where the o 


off. j ing-bar or 
So wherever the cliffs are of stepped formation ee ae d 
‘barie’ men, as they call themselves, pound away a miam Ana 
the air-compressors we come upon such numerous 
road-line seems a bristling forest of tall = 
smeared figures working them up and own T 
automatons, so mechanically similar are a 
movements. 
Yet they are human enough, t 
them by this time. An old man stops WO 


Gali Ali Beg has become a workshop—’ 
tes inspection of the fifty steels he has 


f 
ws, and I knew every one oO 
= ame and is about to kneel and 


il?” 
oe deep is the hole you have drilled today, Mohammed Ismat 
Fhe fe feet deeper as the overseer 


‘Fi > he answers. ‘I shall drill two Sand: eet 
has Be eed. Then I shall have enough money eel anit like the 
tobacco. I am an old man now, sahib, and aE ding to the depth 
younger ones who drill ten.’ (The men are paid according 

ill. ’ ly. ‘Has 

a E FA we must all become old some day, I reply 
P i , 
your bar been well sharpened ? Indian, and it drills well, he 

‘ by Osta Boota, the indian, ° is prayers, 
sare ae etre o kneel on the hard sharp rock to say his pray 


nd him. 
quite unmindful of the Ech : Ani slab that projects several 
Another man is perched high O 


i bove the 
feet beyond the rocks below it; he is maybe a cs ae sain 
half-formed roadway, steadily ae with his bar. 
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coolies of the danger of drilling into overhanging rocks but workmen 
are notoriously careless the world over. There is a sudden cracking 
sound followed by a sharp cry—the foothold gives way beneath him, 
man and rock falling together through the air: The rock bursts in 
fragments with a loud crash as it strikes the ledge beneath, the man 
lies a crumpled, motionless thing. We rush to his side. By some 
miracle the falling rock has not struck him and as we lift what we 
expect to be a corpse he groans and moves slightly. He opens his eyes 
and sees me. 

‘Sorry to cause any trouble,’ he says faintly in Persian. ‘The rock 
looked solid enough when I began.’ 

‘Neptullah Feraj, only by the grace of Allah have you escaped,’ 
sternly replies the brusque, capable little Chaldean overseer, George 
Mikhael, as he orders the injured man to be taken to the hospital tent 
where I shall see him again shortly. 

Actually he recovered, but all were not so fortunate as Neptullah 
Feraj. Some met with disablement, others with death in the course of 
the work. We might have lost more men from their injuries but for the 
help given us by Colonel MacDonald. Thanks to him, as soon as there 
was even a reasonable track through the gorge, we were permitted to 
take our casualties to the Battalion’s Indian medical officer, Jemedar 
Gul Akbar Shah. To the capable ministrations of the Jemedar I feel, 
too, that I owe my own life. When I lay ill for days and nights, some- 
times delirious, with the unknown fever that often swept through our 
camps in the autumn, his medicines brought me peace and sleep at last 
in a world that had become a mad nightmare of shadows and scenes 
dancing before my eyes through hours that seemed eternity. 

Like the drilling, the blasting had, as a result of our experience, 
become a much more effective and scientific business. We had deter- 
mined by this time exactly the kind and quantity of explosive to be 
used for various purposes. We even made up a special one of our own 

in a way that doubtless contravened legal regulations in Europe, but 
produced surprisingly effective results in Iraq. The blasting itself was 
on a much bigger scale than it had yet been. The holes made by the 
pneumatic drills were up to twenty-four feet in depth and required 
huge charges. Lines of men toiled down from the explosive stores in 
the caves with fifty-pound boxes upon their backs which went to fill 
the groups of these deep holes that were finally to be wired together 
in electrical connection. 

Electrical ignition merely needs the whirling of the handle of a small 
generator to set the charges off. It is less arduous and less thrilling than 
the old method of lighting the dozens of fuses with a glowing torch and 
then racing for life to get away in time, yet the electrical method can 
be even more startling in its results. Just press the button as it were 
and the whole hill seems to lean out with a sullen rumble that swells to 
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an interminable roar as the mighty avalanche of rocks slides and 
bounces and cartwheels down to the river. Boulders whirl themselves 
to fragments in mid-air, while bits fly off like comets, trailing dust 
behind them. "i 

Especially when the ‘shot’ is high up a precipice-face. ane ree 
blasting can be a most spectacular sight. The ‘old-men’ roc je za y 
leap out of the mountain-side! When visitors came to Gali Alı s 
blasting was always the star item on their day’s opene 2 
difficulty was to find safe cover that yet gave a good view = a 
ceedings. Seldom, I noticed, did they ask for the privilege of the Ir 

ore than once! 

ee aater of fact this electrical blasting is apt to encourage ‘oman 
lessness. In three shots out of four the rock just falls straight ou o : 
down. So for the fourth I would sit quite unconcernedly paean = ra 
ledge merely because it would take time to carry the wiring to a. 
position. I turn the handle of the generator. Instead of one at T 
stately downward avalanches of rock I am expecting, = = aes 
upward whoof! At such times the earth suddenly vomits SS 
ments that fly in every possible direction. sos ORS a 2 ike 
bullets, zipping into the hillside, others soar 1n para : as $ pei, ba 
air to burst against the cliffs overhead or to descen am aa, RED 
themselves deep in the ground with the terrific toma of F : an ‘ust 
seem to hail everywhere and it is impossible to do jaa E 
sit tight and hope for the best till it is all over. After such a 
I would be very careful—till the next tıme. i i 

So the ee nels lengthened, and the ancient barriers melted 
before us. _ â 

That summer and autumn this hitherto earn! a 
rang unceasingly with the clash of steel on rock, t e M fhe: Kirde 
the shouts of men and the thunder of explosives; a Id see little but 
spectators who smoked their pipes on the hilltops tn -biel xpace 
dust in the valley beneath them. When the veil a aaa a 
and they spotted the short footbridges they m rains of winter 
failure. ‘The river will win, they said; ‘wait ti : from Shaqlawah 
come. Do we not know that the longest tree-trun = 


cannot span that stream in flood?’ to hold up 

Our prideing was certainly a problem j ar ia m ii 
the work. Five bridges in all were pedei f he material we needed 
stream to cross and recross, as We had most O a the Rowanduz and 
for these short bridges on hand in the country, nd the bridge We 
Balkian crossings were of considerable A cl the last to arrive 
needed most, over the Rowanduz, Wes, j ie ress, as its absence 
from England. This bridge was vital for "E ate of the eastern 
excluded our rock-cutting machinery from the steel sections for the 
half of the gorge, nor could we al the heavy 
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Balkian bridge to their site until the completi 
eti : 
the scheme—or so it appeared at first. pletion of the key bridge of 


The road work was almost at a standstill, completed to the river’s 


edge, a clear gap of 135 feet in front of us; soon the floods would be 


upon us, our footbridges swept away—and the key bridge was not 
Spe ne SAA our brains for a solution. There ioy agd - 
the T ne e r +e and some of the despised winches of 
ae e few score of Ane ba s a apmleyblock or so, 
us did the idea of the aerial cable-way come into bein 
se a see ledges high up on the cliffs, one on ci ide the 
TEE : nee of each ledge we cemented jumping-bars deep in 
seein 7 oi asts for the winches and the lengths of wire rope to 
EEEE A e arranged that the ropes could be lowered to road- 
saabad E ie to lift heavy weights into the air at will. In effect it 
Wee fie above the highest flood-level, of a strength and utility 
Heath ace roportion to its rudimentary components. Not such a 
a binson contraption either! One by one we lifted motor-cars 
ors, air-compressors into the air and hauled them across the gor e 
oling pulley-blocks. gorg 
e Persian winch-operators revelled in their job. They loved to see 
a alas nai rise inch by inch off the ground, right up into the 
E . fe asm, and swing across to the far bank drawn in by the 
winche a men. There were always lots of applicants to work the 
ae oS. Personally, I considered the winchmen’s job over-rated; I 
yin r once, and was now content to look on! i 
rie aa > si a was over, the Balkian bridge sections—two tons 
SE e eda = ogn over’ likewise and lowered into the trailer, 
piteowor ereo em a ong the little isolated section of roadway to their 
fi SO RS a 1¢ Balkian tributary, where the abutments and 
asian bese nas ready to receive them. Another and similar 
assembled Kanis shed here, and by its means the bridge parts were 
Balkian bridge slung into position. By the middle of the winter the 
still ss ge was complete and the air-compressors moved on to 
ree elds of conquest—the Balkian Gorge itself. 
ata Sa aes ak rock-excavation alike were cold jobs in the 
SEEMED a there in the heart of the mountains where the sun 
ooi bad Z EOS up to a little mud hut nearer this important 
watching eve a apt and remained there through the winter 
spans safely -h To vital technical operation of getting the 
out ae as colder, if drier, than the previous one. An icy wind 
it could find si swept through the bleak gorge and froze everything 
oticRomana reeze, including myself and the workmen. The gelig- 
nd became deadly een to handle, causing one or two 
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gruesome injuries before I found a safe method of dealing with it. A 
tractor and a steam-roller froze internally because, in spite of all my 
efforts and my strict regulations, water had not been run out of these 


machines at night. They froze only a few hours after 
wind. Both machines thus suffered serious 


stopped, so bitter was the 


damage that we could not repair 


age I could not mend in th 


The air-compressors, fortunately, 


in minor ways, but we m 


worked as a bridge-erector, by night as a mec 
on the roadside by the light of a hurricane l 


they had been 


locally. There was no ordinary break- 


e workshop lorry, but we could hardly make 
new engines or cast new cylinders. 


went merrily on. They broke, too, 


anaged to repair them somehow. By day I 


hanic. Often enough out 
antern we laboured into 


the small hours of the morning fixing pistons, bearings, valves, radi- 
it by flying rock), and all the other parts of 


ators (which were often h 


such machines that can an 
crusted in ice upon the disma 


d do go wrong. As the blinding snowflakes 
ntled engine, a man would come with 


tins of boiling water to pour over the parts and the tools we were 
using, to prevent our numbed fingers getting frost-bi 


When the repairs are at 
more ready for its daily tas 


two of appreciation to the 


men who have been helping 


tten. 


length completed and the machine once 
k of attacking the rocks, I say a word or 


me (they always 


like that), and go ‘home’ to the cheerful fire the night-sentry has 


thoughtfully kept burning in my 


from sleep to bring me a cup of tea, Ghunnie, the Kurdish snes 
dog, who has waked to bid me welcome, lies down again just inside 
even in sleep, and outside can be heard the 


on his beat. At long last I am ready to turn 


the door, his ears cocked 
steady tread of the sentry 
into bed. 


There was a curious feeling of pleasure and satisfact 
those infinitely laborious days in such fantastic surrou 


that is impossible to describe. There seem 


have hated the isolation and loneliness of it all, were 


some indefinable sense of kinship wit 
and with the very mountains themselves, 
our greatest efforts amongst the happiest of my life. 

The work progressed as fast as the bitter weath 


men were hardy fellows 
the skin they would wor 


bridge-erection, when the steel trusses Swun 


launched into position, 
secured before the work 


when days of rain and storm J 
timber-work had to be lifted clear of the rising 


objected, never refused t 
them had no overcoats, 


and willing for anything. T 


lowered to their bearings 
could possibly be allowed t 


hut. The servants rouse themselves 


Kurdish sheep- 


ion at the end of 
ndings, a feeling 


s no reason why I should not 


it not that I felt 


h the men, even with the animals 
which made those days of 


er would allow. The 
hough soaked to 


k night and day during the critical periods of 
g in the air and had to be 


and adequately 
o stop; or again 


brought the rivers up and temporary 
flood. The men never 


o come. They got no overtime pay. Most of 


no change of clothes, some 
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times no fires to 
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dry and warm themselves by. Some had not even blankets or quilts. 
Yet I cannot remember that any man became ill from exposure, they 
were so remarkably healthy, though epidemics took their toll. 

The end of the winter found us still battling in the gorge. Neither 


the road nor the bridges were finished, as we had hoped'they might be. 


The road still terminated in the solid rock of the Balkian ravine, 

amidst the noise and confusion of air-compressors, jack-hammers and 

blasting. The bridge for the Rowanduz crossing had not arrived. Yet 
during that winter we had given the gorge its death thrust. 

It was in the springtime of 1930 that we actually won right through. 
Then the gangs, like hounds unleashed, fairly bounded ahead with the 
easy construction across the plain of Diana to meet the Rowanduz 
River again at Jindian. Soon there was even a Ford taxi—a good old 
model T, quite as dilapidated as its Armenian driver—running from 
the missing bridge in the gorge all the way to Lower Rowanduz, 
bumping over the plains and hills of shale with the utmost unconcern. 
This bus had been slung across the ravine on our aerial cable-way and 
dumped on the isolated section of the road. Once there the driver did 
a rare trade while his monopoly lasted—the one-and-only taxi of 
Rowanduz and Diana. 

Then at last in the early summer came the bridge we had so long 
been waiting for. 

It was well that we had by this time trained a gang in steelwork 

erection, for this long span was a ‘teaser’ to get into position. To 
throw such a long bridge (containing some eighty tons of steel) across 
a ravine at a level far above any possible support from the river-bed, 
is a job the like of which does not often come the way of the average 
road-engineer. Even in Europe with skilled erectors and plenty of gear 
it would be considered a proceeding requiring some little care. With 
only unskilled coolies in the heart of Asia, I confess that for the first 
time since I came to Iraq, the responsibility rattled me, for I did not 
want to see the structure collapse and crumple up into a tangled mass 
of bent and twisted girders in the bed of the deep ravine. To carry our 
heavy bridge out over the gorge, to get it seated on its concrete abut- 
ments on either side of the river was really no small problem. Never- 
theless, we had learnt that the walls of the gorge had their uses. Once 
again we resorted to our highly successful device, the aerial ropeway— 
this time setting in whole clusters of U-shaped steel anchor-rods, the 
legs cemented deep in the solid rock. To these we attached so many 
steel cables running back and forth across the gorge that I called the 
winch-operators’ platforms high on the precipice-faces the ‘telephone 
exchanges’. 

As the next operation we began assembling the bridge, slowly push- 
ing its nose out over the ravine suspended from pulley-blocks on the 
wire cables, while the fitters working from the roadway continued 
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bolting up the ever-growing structure. It was a Hopkins eet Se 
of standardized parts, not unlike a huge Meccano set, and it E- ae 
admirably to rapid erection. I felt it could be made an o write 
speedy, spectacular jobs which all engineers love to be engag 
Ba Aver had seen my men work more keenly than on ap ga, air 
the face of difficulties that had to be experienced i Fea r 
Heap a we had cursed AE tde he ‘lege Bandits 
i d laboured at the Balkian ; ! 
Dees eteclivork to prevent f rost-bite, we now execrated riae 
heat of summer with even more emphasis. The steel grew a hes 
to be cooled with buckets of water before it could = me ~~ h = 
and even then it was just as hot again in no time. I m aparer 
as they crawled along the girders out over the ravine . ra org tin 
burning metal, might grow faint and fall into the a z 5 i. 
enthusiasm knew no pain, no danger. Nevertheless, the 
as nearly our undoing. l er 

a by Soi the orderly stacks of bridge Let ata tee 
bolts piled by the roadside grew less. Day by day the nac ie eee 
structure hung farther out along the aerial Big acted ae en 
grew, so did the strain on the tackle and the Po nr A oe 

The men, some far out on the suspended A ae 
happily in ‘a blind faith in my engineering skill. Fe 


i i ork. In truth I had checked 
realized the critical risks of this class of work. In tO had andi 


S 
hecked my calculations of stresses, i that 
ey ae iia a I could think of. Nevertheless, I knew 


illi i is always 
there was danger. Calculate as you will, in a een on S a 
the human factor that is not amenable to any e 


i . m certai 
realm of physics and inanimate things one ae is one can at best 
predict, but in the greater world of human cr 


as it said: 
but speculate—be wise and yet be wrong. Well was 1 aP 
‘The best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley. oe 
i t wasn 
For a week the work on the bridge had been eee cited al 
completed. We had only to draw the structure a “ case thie ated 
it would touch down between the ‘goal-posts — 


aiti eive the bridge. 
roller-bearings that were waiting to Fowl day of days, I examined 


All was ready for the last short eae eye. I drilled the cag 
: chorages with his duty. 
e eones = me man was at his post, re hie spot where 
wa like aa at zero hour. I descended to t A repared resting- 
ie D stil Z a the great hulk of Jars ee “ -= d immediately 
place. All eyes waited for my signal. I ee 
the winches clicked into action. The e 


te system of wire ropes 
itional tonnage, 
i under the additiona 
over my head tightened and tragea 
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like a great ’cello. Steadily, inch by inch, the ship we were launching 

came towards me. 

As it was thus pulled forward it had to be controlled in height. 
Another set of winches saw to this. When I lifted my -hand it rose 
slowly to clear the concrete edge of the abutment. 

The gap grew narrower, it was now but a yard, now but a foot. All 
was going perfectly until—— 

Quite unwittingly, in their excitement at this great moment, the 
winchmen accelerated. Suddenly, to my horror, the nose of the bridge 
now only three inches from its abutment began to fall downwards! 
Slowly, then faster, faster, ever gaining momentum! Desperately the 
winchmen worked but the bridge fell a foot for every inch they could 
lift it. And this at the very moment when victory seemed certain. 

No rope had broken, no anchorage pulled out, no winch failed. 
Instinctively I knew what must have happened. It must be a slipping 
of certain joined ropes, clip-bolted together. Such joints depended 
entirely on the tightness with which they had been bolted and one of 
these had somehow been insufficiently screwed up. Now it was slip- 
ping, started off in all probability by the extra jerking of the winch- 
men in their great eagerness. Just a fractional tightening of those 
connector-clips and we should have been the victors, instead of the 
vanquished. 

I shut my eyes on the horrid scene, awaiting the crash of the struc- 

ture in the bottom of the ravine. It never came. To my amazement, 
when I looked again, I saw that the bridge was held. It had fallen little 
more than a yard when for some weird reason the joint had gripped 
once more. The defect was far out in mid-air, impossible to get at; we 
must pray now that it would continue to hold. So when we had 
recovered from the surprise of it and realized that our invaluable 
freight of steel had not gone into the abyss after all, we lifted once 
more, slowly and gently. Up she came to the vital level. Then with my 
heart still in my mouth, I waved the pulling winches into action. In 
came our ship of adventure and was lowered to her bearings. I looked 
and was satisfied that all was as it should be, and signalled to the men 
that it was done. 

And up from the depths of the canyon there arose the exultant roar 
of men’s voices that reached almost to the mountain-tops. 

As a manifestation of Eastern feelings, the enthusiasm of the men 
was genuine as it was rare. Perhaps it was not entirely disinterested. 
They knew that that night, in view of our success, I must stand them a 
banquet. No light matter to feast a thousand men, but well worth it. 
For we had conquered Gali Ali Beg! 
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The Blood-Feud of Rowanduz 








Three years had gone by since I pitched my first ae 

near the village of Kala Chin. Our work now =k a cae nee 

Rowanduz Gorge on the final lap to Persia. At tone a AE auld bs 

and hopes were about to bear fruit. We knew Ti the r 

completed by the time the Mandate terminated. ore nese clay 
‘Ismail Beg of Rowanduz sends word that Me va wir ese 

to see the road and visit you if he may, Nes A acl 

standing in the doorway of my hut eek woe Ismail Beg. Heis 
‘Send answer that I shall be pleased indeed to 


welcome as always.’ 
Ismail Beg was quite the most 
several years he had been the nR 4 
hereditary squire ol m lion and the 
ee rented fis site occupied by the rey are cae 
important R.A.F. landing ground at Dianas ae vid Assyeladi 

honourable in his dealings or more esteemed by 

tenants alike. Le oorte 
Ismail Beg had always s : ed th l 
restrained the tribes when they would have ease eee iad ued his 
Mandatory Administration. He, mon um E them of this 
i convince his people ‘| roads were 

K ee E penetrate their land. He said that unti 


i rer prosper, 
j distan would never Pro: 
built throughout the mountains, Kur rity could be best achieved 


and he believed that this hopoi oE PT E pe a ono oR the many 

f Great r date was n 
o ie greatly disappointed that ESF i had originally 
Ste continued for the twenty-five-year pen 


suggested. 

Now Ismail Beg came aS 
often guest of his at Rowanduz. aa 
accompanied by a strong bodysu ce 
was too modest to go about thus m shoes 
he was so popular and beloved ee a a 
felt there must be some Hidden. di 


i law and order and 
aitheiide oe e edicts of the 


ad-camp and I was 
SN Pea n he always travelled 
d of armed followers. The aen 
for the sake of display, an 
d wholly unnecessary. 
t hung over the young 
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nobleman and I asked Hamid, who knew everything about the affairs 

of Rowanduz, what this might be. 

‘It is’, he answered, ‘that Ismail Beg is under sentence of death from 
his enemy, Nuri, son of Bawil Agha of Rowanduz.’ 

“Yes,” put in S’leyman Beg, my ginger-haired camp sentry, who was 
standing by, oiling his long Turkish rifle, ‘Nuri would kill Ismail Beg 
if he ever got the chance—but his own death would follow,’ he added 
grimly as he finally shut the bolt and snapped the magazine of bullets 
into place. 

‘What, are you one of Ismail Beg’s men?’ J asked. 

“Yes, I and the men of Dergala who patrol your camp by night. 
Though you knew it not when you engaged us, we have his special 
orders to guard you and your work. This is Kurdistan and there are 
more dangers lurking in these mountains than you are aware of,’ he 
concluded sententiously. 

There were certainly risks that I did know about and I had proved 
the loyalty of these tribal guards on many occasions. They had gone 
with me on dark nights to arrest armed malefactors among the coolies; 
they had kept the camps calm when the country was alarmed by a 
sequence of mysterious murders on the Bazian Pass to Persia, and they 
had stood by me when the Kurds spoke bitterly of oppression at the 
hands of the Baghdad Administration and of the indifference of the 
British to their welfare—even though I was the representative of those 

powers. 

At that time there was much unrest in the land. In 1930 and again 
in 1931 Sulaimaniyah had risen under Sheikh Mahmud. In 1932 there 
had been fighting between Sheikh Ahmad, chief of the tribes of Bar- 
zan, and a certain Sheikh Raschid, a religious fanatic who, it was said, 
fought against Sheikh Ahmad because of the latter’s leanings towards 
Christianity. It is true to say that both the combatants were equally 

fanatical though of very divergent views. Sheikh Raschid had recently 
made his headquarters in a village not far from my camp. He was a 
man whom no one trusted. Perhaps it was only because some of his 
wounded men attended my ‘hospital’ for treatment that he made no 
demonstration against me, though doubtless he hated me as an un- 
believer. His men came often enough for their dressings, but the chief 
himself never visited me as most others did. 

In these times of disturbance the workmen in the camps were apt 
to get excited and even my most trusted men would occasionally run 
amok. A certain ‘tinda?’ of a road gang one day drank more than was 
good for him in Diana village and a fierce quarrel arose between him 
and an Arab soldier with whom he was gambling. The workman pro- 
duced an automatic from the folds of his garments (though it was 
strictly against rules for anyone except an overseer to carry such 
weapons). He fired and the Arab soldier fell dead. Perhaps it was 
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i is pi hen 
i s not. He loudly refused to give up his pistol w 
id fear but Gost there brandishing it at the a8 op 
old Assyrian charged empty-handed straight for the n KE dhii 
d ho was so taken aback by this unexpected onslaug ble to 
as fired twice and wounded the Assyrian, others were able l 
SS Sal disarm him. The miscreant was then handed over to t . 
aio na t his trial was sentenced to a long term of iman he 
pon Pe cthier occasion a Christian overseer went ape ga 
head and ran wildly about shooting with a pistol in = i afër 
had discovered by this time that an puba dape 
b harp word of command almost automatici a to give me 
obey a sharp to: but this time the overseer flatly refused to g Nant 
hsp ae joked as though I might have to order the m her pisi I 
to disable the crazy fellow. First, however, oe i te seemed to 
talked quietly to him of irrelevant matters, Anc TNO" ile I talked, 
be taking little interest in rn i pa ht his ma ‘with a ju-jitsu grip I 
jan p a arene It i no half-measure and = se 
x 3 es of s pplication made him drop the a oo 
was able to hold him helpless arahi: r a C this kind in the camp 
ETE wo has eam dinini. Nor did the an oe 
there was never ir oll those years threaten our work. 3 : sar 
Pees mt ere were clashes between the tribes, an od fens. 
A a cany and the R.A.F.; yet our work oman are 
Becca aking the road seemed to be a sanctuary of p 


land of turmoil. e measure on the goodwill of 


ity I depended in larg . _ Of course 
me rafinential men as Sheikh Sayed Taha and Ismail Beg 


have put up 
ttack, and could A 
ans unprepared for a cht have serve 
quite a reasonable defence ka a ee s guards and I 
t à implicit faith in the loyal ies in the 
2 ae i ee ra oe even on the majority of the cool 
could rely up ; 
event of an outside attack a ee that I reasonably could I aul 
k every sa and wha 
= As er bod what risks mr shir of S’leyman 
poe i fect us. So, following the oes emt = his life, I asked 
euds might a - DO, emy who s , 
: eg and the en i er that hung 
a Ba nye cierythihe he knew of the es | + Hamid nel te 
amid to te told m : . 
is was the story torical 
ae Tak reed rA bat I could from ae written his 
sent and cnec . as exist. 
ots of post-war events in ea ome families of Rowandae zs 
t long ago been, unk, 
es Bae acd ae arent and that = e Hay 
PEYS way to Two Years in Kurdistan, by Captain YY- > 
1 See also Tw 189 
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when the first two Kurdishmen lived there together. As far as the 
present story goes, however, the earliest scene of importance was 
played on the old caravan road somewhere near Batas. There, in 1918, 
Suayid Beg, father of Ismail Beg and strongest man in all that region, 
was murdered. No one knew for certain who the assassins were, but 
later events seemed to point a finger at the family of the rival towns- 
man, Bawil Agha. Ismail Beg, at least, believed that this man was 
implicated in the affair; his father’s assassination planted in him a 
deep hatred of Bawil Agha and all his clan. Ismail Beg himself was 
little more than a boy, but the flames of vengeance were kept burning 
by his mother and his near relatives as is the Kurdish way. 

About this time (that is in 1918, shortly after our army had occupied 
Baghdad), a few British officers were sent to Rowanduz to take control 
there. They found that for three years the townsmen had been almost 
starving after the Russians had robbed and deserted the place. Hamid 
told me how eagerly the new administrators were welcomed when it 
was found that they molested no one, distributed food, and did their 
best to alleviate distress. 

A local force of gendarmes was formed to keep peace between the 
tribes of the district, and among its young Kurdish officers was Nuri, 
a son of Bawil Agha. 

‘Nuri was always headstrong; he takes orders from no man,’ said 
Hamid. 

Certain it is that the British officer in command of the small police 
force found him a difficult youth from the very beginning. One day he 
refused to obey his company commander. There seemed to be no 
reason for his insubordination until it was discovered that the Kurds 
of Rowanduz were divided into two camps, a small one headed by 
Nuri, the other, far larger, by Ismail Beg who by his boyish friendliness 
had completely won the approval of the British. Bitterly were the two 
camps already opposed. 

The position became so unpleasant that it was decided to evacuate 
the town and leave it to settle its own local disputes. Nuri was arrested 
and was to have been taken to Batas, but just as the party was starting 
on its journey through the gorge, he made a violent effort and freed 

himself from his captors. Shouting his defiance, he made good his 
escape into the hills. 

The British had been so popular and had acted so differently from 
any power that had previously occupied the town, that the people of 
Rowanduz met together and sent a petition for their return. Following 
upon this it was decided to give them a second chance and Rowanduz 
was included within the administrative district of Captain Hay. 

When an administrator tours his district it is the universal Eastern 
custom for all the headmen to come to pay their respects and offer their 
allegiance, Yet when Captain Hay visited Rowanduz it soon became 
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evident that the faction supporting Bawil Agha and his son, Nuri, was 
still dangerous, though the majority of the townsmen wholeheartedly 
favoured the British Administration. It is true that Bawil Agha came 
forward and pleaded pardon for his son. This was granted provided 
Nuri submitted and apologized for his conduct; but, when the young 
man appeared, he came fully armed and defiant, and that was no sub- 
mission. Nevertheless, he was not again arrested, but on a later 
occasion when he was sent for T himself he vanished into the 
j could not be found. 
BEE ice tet it be said that it was the bitter family a oH 
than any active resentment of the new administration that a z 
tated the strange actions of this obstinate youth. He me : a 
friendship that had sprung up between the notables of | one 
many of whom were his hereditary enemies, and the British o : Sq 
A momentous event occurred which fanned this sia ire to — 
point: Ismail Beg, still a delicate and unassuming boy of eig eh : 
appointed Governor of Rewind tie mus the erty 
Captain Hay acting in accordance wih) at a mo n 
the people. Perhaps it was unwise to place ep — Ae apa 
such responsibility, but the notables ae rs z Lg: gem 
his by right of birth: his claims were k- or a gel iie 
tainly no one seemed more popular, and from p a panel 
was a Kurd of the Kurds, a scion of hereditary rule pbk ta m 
ore likely to be a help to the British in making a se “80 as 
He had A intelligence well cent done area Ps 5 | ar 
ist. In addition to his native Kurdis $ i 
atio and English. Yet as a boy he had me sO aoe = 
mother and so neglected by his father, the great aer un T 
knew all too little of the business of dealing with men and judg 


i his numerous advisers. = k 
pe have been with some misgiving that ara nar Eep = 
appointment, though he could scarcely have foreseen the 


were to follow. 


i istori i . All the 
The occasion of the inauguration was historic yet ominous Al 


ieftains of sur- 
Rowanduz were there, and mos: of the chie incon 
Bae ae districts. One by one they swore ae ee ath 
pledging their allegiance to the youne Sheain as witnesses. 
these chieftains took with all D Lanne law,’ said Hamid. 
‘From that Oi oo eatin S’leyman Beg. “Ten years ago jon 
eee Gd till is Ismail Beg obeyed. He has said the roa 
OS oa borides oe be no interference. Has there been any? Is not 


tically. (In the East they 
ished?’ he concluded dramatical EN 
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Hamid. “After all the chiefs had sworn their holy oath there was one 
E who came forward and spoke differently. Nuri was not there, but his 
| father, Bawil Agha, was. When his turn came he laid his hand upon 
| the book and with marked emphasis uttered these words:_“I will play 
| fair by Ismail Beg as long as he plays fair by me!”’’ 

That must have been a tense moment for the officiating officer. All 
eyes turn questioningly on the man whose reservation nullifies his 
oath. All men wonder what will be the next incident in this age-old 
rivalry, for the suspicion and hatred that lie between this Bawil Agha 
and the young governor are well known. Yet few guess how com- 
pletely that hatred is to wreck both their lives. 

Meanwhile Nuri steadily refused to offer his submission to the 
government, and for the most part lurked far out of sight in the 
mountains where he was believed to be intriguing with the powerful 
and recalcitrant Surchi tribe. He had found a kindred spirit in Khidher 
Agha of Kala Chin, and together these two plotted rebellion. Nuri one 
day came into Rowanduz and was promptly arrested and sent for trial 
to Arbil. He put up a spirited defence, but the evidence was too strong 
for him; incriminating letters had been found in the house of Bawil 
Agha and witnesses sent to Arbil by Ismail Beg spoke words that must 
condemn him. Captain Hay sentenced him to be taken to Baghdad for 
imprisonment, but on the way the elusive Nuri once again made his 
escape, having bribed two of the escort to help him by shooting the 
sergeant in charge. 

He fied back to his mountains where his presence now constituted a 
definite menace, especially as the rebellion of 1920 was just then 
spreading up to the Mosul division from the south. With Nuri at large 
once more it was certain to reach the mountains of Kurdistan unless 
steps were taken to make him hold his hand. So Bawil Agha was 
seized and imprisoned in Arbil, and a message was sent to Ismail Beg 
at Rowanduz ordering him to detain Nuri’s four brothers. 

The reports of what followed are conflicting. Hamid did not seem 
to know, S’leyman Beg contradicted himself as he tried to explain the 
| affair. In Rowanduz some said that Nuri’s brothers resisted arrest and 
i fired on Ismail Beg’s men, others maintained that it was a case of 
if deliberate murder in revenge, and in the light of former events quite 

justifiable. The fact remains that two of the brothers were killed, the 
. other two escaped. Was it the zeal of the young administrator in 
| carrying out his instructions at whatever cost that led to this blood- 
| shed, or was it the urge once again of the old family feud? 

To make matters worse, Nuri’s infant son died of a fever, and some 
| said the child had been killed during a search of Nuri’s house. This 
i evil rumour served to bring still further condemnation on Ismail Beg 
who now began to be spoken of as the instrument of a ruthless and 
| 
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Nuri, hidden in the inaccessible country of the Surchi, plotted ven- 
geance. He became a Jack-o’-Lantern, seen here and there in the dark- 
ness of the Kurdish night patrolling the gorges and ranging the passes, 
crossing the rivers none knew how, striking swift blows at the govern- 
ment forces and vanishing into the hills again. There seems no doubt 
that Nuri with his fellow-spirit, Khidher Agha, were the leaders of the 
mysterious party that attempted to murder Captain Hay in the 
Rowanduz Gorge, as I have told in a previous chapter. 

Rebellion, which had been simmering for months, now finally burst 
forth in Kurdistan. Nuri and the brigands of Spilik joined the rebel 
forces of the Agra district and marched on Batas. Here Captain 
Lymington with only a hundred men fought a fierce battle against the 
whole rebel force. He held his own until he was treacherously attacked 
in the rear by the supposedly loyal tribes of Shaqlawah, when with the 
remnant of his gendarmes he had to retreat to Arbil. 

The isolated position of the small force at Rowanduz was now des- 
perate. A large band of the Surchi advanced on the place, and the 
terrified townsmen fled. Ismail Beg, who had attempted to organize 
some sort of a resistance, had at length to evacuate the town. He and 
the few British officers stationed in Rowanduz were only saved from 
capture by the action of Sheikh Mohammed Agha, chief of the Balak 
tribes, who sent an escort to bring them to his headquarters at Walash, 
near the frontier in the Rayat Valley. Eventually they reached Arbil 
after a circuitous journey via Rania to the southward. 

It was a long and difficult trek but they were not molested on the 
way. It was said that fifty rifles were stolen from the party one night 
by Mir Mohammed Amin Agha of Dergala. Doubtless these would be 
very useful for the ibex-shooting and the theft was, by Kurdish 
standards, but a fair price to pay for the safe conduct of the party 
through his lands. a 

‘Besides,’ he explained to me years later with a twinkle in his eye, 
when I sat in his guest-room, ‘it was for their own safety. They were 
much less likely to be attacked if they had no rifles to arouse the 
cupidity of the tribesmen!’ J 

The formidable Surchi occupied Rowanduz and even threatene 
Arbil. This was the day of Nuri’s triumph. He stood undisputed 


master of Rowanduz at last. A gallant leader was Nuri, brave, desper- 
ate and implacable; yet not even in the height of his peat s 
able to gain a vestige of that popularity that never wholly deserte 

Ismail Beg. Bawil Agha and Nuri ruled in Rowanduz, but they were 


j i j i ha and Nuri to 

Meanwhile the rebel tribesmen, leaving Bawil Ag 

hold Rowanduz if they could, went off to threaten the towns of the 

plains. But they were unable to hold the ground they had already won 

even though the British troops had been withdrawn to assist 1n quel- 
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ling the grave menace in the south. I i 

. In their lust for loot th i 

E UEA pares refugee camp near Mosul it an 
em, and a notable one for the refugees. The Assyri 

had suffered years of persecution, both before and after they had left 


their homeland in Turkey to fight for the Allies, and they were desper- ` 


ate men well armed once more. The 
) : y came forth and pounced 
serene aes a ye aes drove the Kurds ‘back Pe the 
- e loss to the rebels, not only in the battle i 
also in the swift waters of the river S ‘fal Were aa 
nt . So skilful were the hill tacti 
lea the victory of the Assyrians at a time when the ish 
fe eae’ ae that they were at once enrolled as Levy troops 
an . . z 
aah Na ed so throughout the subsequent administration of 
E Rowanduz was in the hands of the enemy until, as I have 
eee ae : ie ae Sere awas again occupied by the British 
i ! ed. Ismail Beg returned, but not as G 
2 Sein ane was considered too dangerous. Thus it eee abot 
Seda. ae Taha of the Turkish provinces to the north, who 
ae sae Pepe ue ghponited in his place. These two 
y and held the same ideals for Kurdi 
so that this appointment was not li i Seen 
t tois ot likely to stir up any fresh feud 
ee E was Se aes and Bo Beer ect in the 
; orities, however, dared i 
R h ever, dared not post him near 
ee A his personal affairs would oly interfere with 
aie T 9 ie account never once during my four years in Kurdistan 
es panes man about whom I heard so many stories. He was 
Reer AN pi and daring character and I should have made his 
re ad it been Possible. I was especially interested in the 
a y Kurdish personalities and would willingly have made an 
Sop = paten up the old quarrel. 
n truth, for man 
x fint S ea ne storm clouds of the feud had been but 
ha K, se aoe ‘the whole affair will be forgotten. Ismail Beg 
enihes ola Pee be Enos yee killed. He has since regained 
. 0 j 
ee. De far away. The feud i pee ae ooo. 
ss é Hamid what he thought about it and whether, after so many 
3 A st nea the feud might not lapse i 
? 1 eg ml t fi i 5 S . 
Beg i se Sees oo. iron forget; and that is why Ismail 
Th ection of his armed bodyguard. 
santa nae ate to me other Kurds who would Ater leave their 
AA  es ne Mohammed Amin Agha was one of these. On 
ked him if he ng care to come with me to see 4 
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new bridge that had just been completed. He accepted eagerly, for it 


meant much to these Kurds to ride at the thrilling speed of thirty 
miles an hour along the hewn mountain-side that they had hitherto 


covered so slowly on foot or on mule-back. 
As always, the chieftain came fully armed with pistol, rifle and 


dagger. 
‘Why can’t you travel unarmed as I do?’ I demanded. ‘Leave your 


rifle behind. No one is going to attack you.’ 
‘In my day,’ he answered, ‘I have killed many men. There are 


enemies who would take my life.’ 

‘Well, anyway, they won’t kill you while you are driving with me.’ 

‘You do not even yet know Kurdistan,’ laughed the old scamp, 
quite proud of the violent ways of his land. ‘They will shoot both of us 
if they want to. But don’t take me if you think you’d be unsafe your- 
self!’ 
‘Oh well, bring a machine-gun if you like,’ I said. “If we have a 
puncture it might serve as a tyre-lever,’ and off we went together, a 
strangely assorted pair of joy-riders. 

Mir Mohammed Amin Agha was a fierce-looking old chap, but 
friendly by nature and I cannot believe he really had many enemies. 
had, and he and his rifle were inseparable. 


Yet he liked me to think he ( 
e as he slept when he stayed a night occasion- 
f the tribal 


It was always by his sid ed 
s the invariable vigilance O 


ally at my rough house—such wa 
Kurd. ia 

Many of the quarrels between these primitive folk arose out of 
almost nothing. An imaginary grievance might set a feud alight, at 
first carried on with much bombast and noise and little else, but some- 
times leading ultimately to violent deeds. I found that there was one 
certain way of making a Kurd forget his less serious quarrels—this was 
by ridicule. These people have a strong sense of humour and laughter 


will cure many evils. 
Let me recount the tale of the ae b 
relative Ghuffar Agha of the next vi age 
The quarrel concerned the hand of a Kurdish princess, an eligible 
widow renowned for her beauty and her wealth. Each of the two men 


tened to kill his rival. The quarrel 
fiercely demanded the lady and threate e R, ma 


assum roportion i Cor 
and a ee casa an ituation had arisen am ne 
fered considerably with the a of mohegan et a 
claimants endeavoured to ge prae y E 
CS leary eo Ta a inset in extra difficulties. 

' a rebel against the government and find ht”. 
the matter; perhaps 
The princess herself seems to have had no choice in 
she os allowed none; perhaps she liked being fought over. Doubtless 
the whole affair gave her much feminine glory and prestige. 


etween Taufig Agha and his 
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Each man asserted so vociferous] 
1 y that he would murd 
we eee had to be done about the matter. al 
ith the utmost secrecy the Political Officer in charge istri 
; of the dist 
oe oe ae aaa and asked them to attend at the Serai at Acbil on 
as eae at a given time. Neither knew the other had been 
Taufig Agha arrived first as had be 
sae en arranged and was told h 
y P before seeing the Officer. Meanwhile Ghuffar Agha ae 
P alge pul in another room. Then by different doors (both now 
Polit oa sarmed), they were ushered into the presence of the 
x p cer. To their consternation, they came face to face. 
ih o 7 ae es z pair T omnegetiS, said the Englishman. ‘Because 
: want the same woman you b i 
what you will do if you meet, and i 07 Out DORSE 
: meo, upsetting the whole country. Well 
ey iA met and we’ll see what happens. I have here tt loaded 
Ee a Cae be taken to opposite corners of the courtyard out- 
enar given one of them. You can then shoot away at each 
ee oe one of you is alive to claim the lady.’ 
aa i e two policemen who were standing at attention by the 
ie Pon = gentlemen to the courtyard. I’ve ordered a mule- 
“este ae a y p take the dead one back to his village,’ he added. 
eee aa s haheenishly at sach other and at the pistols. A duel 
: l s not their idea of the i 
a we can’t be expected to fight,’ said ana EA i 
Bs rtainly not,’ agreed Ghuffar Agha 
is our men wh ee 
they added in PE must fight. We don’t have to fight each other,’ 
saeco eke hess pistols or not?’ the Officer demanded. ‘No? 
hither of this ve Ey any more wasting my time. If I hear anything 
nee air I shall tell the lady just what sort of cowardly 
The ee Eee ae: I guess she will hear of it in any case.’ 
angel i ned and then laughed and went off quite happily to- 
ee le : e Ee matter in some more amicable fashion. 
such small quarrels be dispersed, but not so the feud of 


Ismail Beg and Nuri 
eine £ uri where there were dead men to be avenged on both 
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The Fate of a Kurdish Chieftain 








Tsmait Beg was always a cheery visitor, he was no misanthrope. Nor 


indeed are the Kurds in general. 
If the reader has not already suspected it, let me say here that Iraq 


was not a land of all hardship and sorrow, neither for the Kurds, the 
Arabs, nor the British officials who worked there. Far from it. The 
Arabs from a social point of view are vivacious and accomplished, and 
the modern townsman, whether as host or guest, is the most entertain- 
ing fellow one could wish to meet. He loves a game of cards—for a 
decent stake—and is by no means as teetotal as the Koran instructs. 


He may oppose the British in principle (by nature he must always 
oppose someone) but for all that he is a most trustworthy friend to 

those whom he likes. 
The Kurd, being a hillman, is a little different—more reserved, more 
of a Scot in disposition. He is less of a bon viveur than the Arab, yet he 
his race. He is some- 


loves a joke, especially if it is against himself or 
thing of a mystic, something of a philosopher and fatalist; once a 
friend than the Arab. He is no fool either. He 


friend, he is even a truer i 
follows the world with sharp eyes and takes a keen interest 10 all 
modern developments of science and industry, backward and primi- 
tive though his own land may be. is 
Hence I was not surprised when, during an evening of his quiet but 
distinctly intellectual company, Ismail Beg turned the conversation to 
less telegraphy and broadcasting 1n hepa Uae 
: while you are on leave in England,’ he said, 
Re ae ee Teles for me? I am told there are now 
pe and from Turkey and Russia. I should 
gland. I can speak English and I 
i i ld be a great 
could listen to the news and to your Western music. It wou 

blessing to me because, as I expect you have heard, I usually sit up 
most of the night.’ 
I knew his ae for this; he felt he was more likely to be attacked 

at ni t be especially on guard then. 
Sete Pte seats i wireless set back with me,’ I 
Įmost insuperable difficulties 


answered, ‘though I fear there may Pe a 
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în getting it to work in a place like Rowanduz. Tell me, though, why 

must these midnight vigils and this ancient feud of yours go on? 

Surely you could come to some agreement with Nuri! 

Ismail Beg was silent for a moment, then slowly shook his head. 

‘I fear that is impossible, he said with brevity, and I did not 
question him further. 

So it came about that I hunted London for a suitable wireless 
receiver. No easy problem either. As it was to be used a thousand 
miles from the nearest broadcast station, the set must be able to 
receive short waves as well as the long and the medium bands. This 
should give it every chance of picking up what little was on the air so 
far from the centre of things. Also it was no use considering a ‘mains’ 
set, since Rowanduz had no electrical supply. I knew therefore that it 
had to be a ‘battery’ receiver, yet was only too well aware that bat- 
teries would run down rapidly in the extremely hot weather. More- 
over the set must be portable and strong enough to stand long journeys 
on mule-back if necessary. 

Fortunately I happen to be a wireless enthusiast. I began as a boy of 
twelve when, using a spark coil and the device known as a coherer 
(consisting essentially of iron filings in a glass tube), I succeeded in 
making a bell ring at a distance of fifty yards. Later I used to steal out 
at night and sit through the midnight hours in a hay-loft with head- 
phones and a crystal detector patiently listening for Morse signals 
from ships at sea, which were then just beginning to adopt wireless. 
How little did I dream as I diligently transcribed the dots and dashes 
that some day I should be demonstrating wireless music to the un- 
tamed people of Kurdistan! 

At length I made my choice of a receiver for Ismail Beg. It was one 
of the first of the superheterodyne sets that are now so popular. They 
called it the ‘super-sixty portable’ because, used anywhere in England, 
it was said to receive sixty stations.t Whether, in the land to which it 
was to be taken, it would receive any station at all seemed to me to be 
very problematical. In deference to my early enthusiasm it was a 
‘home constructor’s set’, and before I got the box of components to 
Kurdistan I found I had to persuade the various customs authorities 

that none of the parts was a secret receptacle for ‘hashish’. To make 
quite sure of this a zealous official broke open one of the valves. I was 
furious, but fortunately was able to replace the part in Beyrout. 

The upshot of it all was that my box of mysteries in its heavily 
padded case finally arrived back with me to my headquarters in the 
Berserini Gorge. As I drove along the last stretch of road on which the 
men were still working they shook their bars and shovels in the air in 
welcome. I had been away four months and felt glad to be back among 
the old faces again. We had worked together so long that I knew 


1 It was a set described in the Wireless Magazine. 
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nearly all the workmen individually and recognized them as I “gi 
past. There was Allah Dad, Indian fitter, grinning as he aig id, 
however unpleasant his job might happen to be—a veritable mgn 
Din; there were Kerim and Mahmud working away with the A 
drills just as the street navvies were doing in Kensington a 4 aes 
England; there was Simoon, the Armenian orphan who ne - : 
reared by a Kurdish woman, lolling by his air-compressor ce - cu 
mindful of the falling oil-gauge—just as usual. Yes, it was oa o : 
back. Even the air-compressor itself seemed an old f ee a ge 
machine but an animal with rudimentary senses and inte pas 
often had I healed its ailments. The Kurdish chiefs and is sf 
came to welcome me, to ask questions about England and tell me 
ie Peete wireless set, I knew there was going to be i ia y 
in getting it to work. To give it every chance I put up cls =o 
short one across the roof of my mud-house, a secon = os pee 
he vert dasa (0) lon, Weh sloped down 
fin ne of steel wire, one thou g, phen 
cae rocks where the eagles perched away up oe ae n 
It was late summer and the high tension batteries = = r 
deteriorating in the heat as I had expected. But t! a = ra aie 
in them so I charged the accumulators from the lig saa 8 ee ag: 
ec on ant a re fasts a Teen they stood eagerly 
switched on and twiddled the x _ 


t erics, 
k had thought till then that I knew the worst aha ag 
but never have I heard such noises 25 eae es were less liable 
mountains. I found, after many trials, thet ae that evening we con- 
to be blotted out by these disturbances, and for e through, continu- 
centrated on them. At length the first music pas then Ee hE 
ously interrupted by crackles and explosio™s we across to see how 

Hamid grinned with delight and Ismail Beg ca 


i ; is,” id.” ill amuse them 
z “We ac let the tribal chiefs hear this, he said. ‘It will a 
ee t that radio, trying to improve the 


Night after night I worked away a 


ee recel vee eee which were two thousand 
scarcely hoped to receive the ng 


t night after the 
vas favourable, late at Di5 © 
i hen conditions were e English pro- 
B en of central Europe had closed op =i the best 
grammes came sailing through serenely. bat time much debated by 
“station was one whose usefulness was at tha 


‘onal on 261:6 metres. — 
English listeners—the London Segal my clocks accordingly, and 


; nd I 
a rat po eds, Persians and the rest worked by 
my ragamuffin cr 199 


station in Europe. I had 
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English time. If I failed to hear Big Ben, Italy filled in the deficiency 
and the gangs did not worry. Even had my calculations gone wrong 
and given them an hour’s extra duty by mistake, I doubt if they would 
have grumbled, so willingly and cheerfully did they always work. 

At that time the short-wave broadcasts from England were generally 
inferior in reliability and strength to those from France, Germany and 
Holland. That was before the Empire Broadcast system got going 
properly. Today British listeners in remote parts of the world can, 
with luck, receive a London programme by day or by night; and when 
the eccentricities of these waves are finally mastered the isolation of 
many a wanderer in distant lands will be made more bearable. 

From a technical point of view the reception results in that deep 
mountain valley were very interesting. Through the good offices of a 
friend in the B.B.C. I was able to contribute an occasional report on 
the reception of GSSW, at that time the only British short-wave broad- 
cast transmitter, then still in its experimental stages. I was informed 
that the reports coming from all the widely scattered band of Empire 
listeners throughout the world were of some help to the B.B.C. 
authorities in their planning of the present system of Empire trans- 
missions. Speaking for myself and the others in lonely places, on farm, 
on trawler, on lighthouse, in distant seas, in polar lands or tropical 
jungle, at least I hope so. We are grateful that in return we, the out- 
posts, have not been neglected. 

Sometimes, on ranging the short-wave band all I could get was the 
London-Sydney telephone service. The Australian run-holder speak- 
ing to England would have been surprised to know that his conversa- 
tion could be heard in the unknown mountains of Asia. (With later 
systems it is now impossible to hear the actual words of a radio tele- 
phone call.) Wireless had certainly gone ahead since the days when the 
‘coherer’ detected electric waves at a distance of fifty yards from the 
transmitter. 

When the Kurds first heard of the mysterious box that brought 
noises from the air in unknown languages they came from near and 
far to see and hear for themselves. Hamid had spread the news with 
much gusto (he always liked to acclaim my doings), though he had to 
apologize that the box usually produced music of the poor Western 
variety only. It was not often that I could tune in to the Turkish 
Stations that gave the ‘chulgi’ which would wreathe these Kurdish 
faces in smiles of real approbation. 

All Eastern peoples are great lovers of music of their own peculiar 
sort. In order to learn something of Kurdish music I have sat by the 
roadside while the ‘shimshar’ or flute-player played me his melodies— 
the soft tones of the love song, the gay trilling romance, or the martial 
gallop of battle; and it was all in that mystic, melancholy scale of 
quarter-tones that the snake charmers use. 
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Yet it was well worth while bringing that box of trouble to Kurdistan. 
On those evenings when all my efforts failed to bring forth any decent 
response from the air Ismail Beg said, ‘Well, never mind,’ and would 
talk to me of the affairs of his people, as he loved to do. Thus I learned 
much of the man and of his country. - 

‘Little by little we shall get what we need in Kurdistan if only you 
British will help,’ he would say. ‘Since you came we are at last going 
ahead, but if you go and leave us to our fate what have we to hope for? 
Not one of our neighbours will help us, they seem rather to wish to 
hinder our progress. Kurdistan should be to the Middle East as 
Switzerland is to Europe, a small but inviolable neutral State. Instead 
we are partitioned among three nations who are not of our race or 
language and care little for our welfare, and are always laying traps 
for us as the Persians did for Simco. 

‘Take Turkey, for instance, and compare their fine words with their 
actual deeds. In order to gain our support after the Arabs revolted 
against the old Turkish Empire in 1917, this was the sort of proclama- 
tion that was distributed round Mount Ararat and Julamerk to the 
north. Copies even reached Rowanduz. Translated into English this 
is what the proclamation says. Excuse my literal translation: 

‘ “COUNTRYMEN, 

‘“The Turkish Republican Government is of entire and definite 
agreement as regards the introduction of the necessities of civilization 
in our beloved country (Turkish Kurdistan). 

‘ “Your roads will be constructed. Your villages and towns will, in 
a short time, see the railways. Your children will not be left without 
schools and teachers. Your family will become most glad and happy 
in a wealthy prosperity. Security and law will increase the wealth of 
your country. 

*“The life, property and honour of our countrymen are under the 
sincere and real protection of the law of the Republic. Those who 
commit any offence against it will make themselves liable to serious 

and continuous pursuit and will be punished without mercy. All 
attempts at disloyalty will be blotted out at once without having the 
least chance of success. 

$ “All officials are charged with the duty of adopting and intro- 
ducing these proposals for the happiness and prosperity of the people.” 

‘Apart from the threats it sounds well,’ said Ismail Beg, ‘but does 
Turkey put such fine principles into practice? Where are the roads 
and the railways in Turkish Kurdistan? Why are there destitute Kurd- 
ish refugees coming from Turkey pleading for help? Why cannot the 
Assyrians return to their old homes in the Hakkiari mountains if the 
Turks are as tolerant as they claim to be? 

‘So much for the Kurdish provinces in Turkey; and the condition 
of affairs is no better in the Persian part of our land. There the Kurds 
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are forced to wear strange new hats—as if that in itself would make 
them loyal Persians! There has been a war over those same nats 
you may laugh, but there has actually been a war about hats! Our 
Kurdish chiefs were ruthlessly killed or imprisoned for failing to wear 
the official hat. You have met Khorshid Agha, chief of the a He 
was a peaceful chief, yet he and many other poor Kurds a a 
killed by Persian troops in recent months. Sheikh Sayed Taha, fa 
was foolish enough to enter Persia last year, will never mr -= 
from his captivity there. Even your British power canno p 
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rose in protest and rebellion. Why didn’t your people investigate 
things more closely before they consented to take sides with Baghdad 
against the Kurds? Now at last after two years of warfare the Kurds 
have been crushed by your air power, yet never has there been any 
inquiry into the source of the trouble. Surely you can see there must 
have been some cause for dissatisfaction!’ 

“We’re doing our best for Iraq,’ I answered. ‘We have taught the 
principles of free elections. Iraq will learn in time.’ 

‘Not so long as you agree to support injustice with force. Only when 
Iraq sees that coercion is a failure will she have the least chance of 
governing Kurdistan. The situation is just as bad as possible and the 
old Turkish methods are in use once again. In this very district Sheikh 

-Ahmad of Barzan has just been subjugated and the R.A.F. is busy 
bombing the tribesmen. You have told us often enough that your road 
would bring trade, and we believed you. But what are the first articles 
of commerce that we see upon it? A marching army of many battalions 
of Arab soldiers, an endless string of lorries bringing ammunition and 
aeroplane bombs, armoured cars with machine-guns. Strange mer- 
chandise indeed!’ 

‘Official reports say that Sheikh Ahmad is an obstructionist to the 
government and that he attacked other tribes. Hence the Iraq Army 
had to be sent,’ I interjected. 

‘But remember’, he replied, ‘that for two years there has been no 
British administrator in this district to report what is happening. Cap- 
tain Clarke, whom we all respected and trusted, has been transferred 
out of Kurdistan long since. So how can your people in Baghdad 
judge? You are here among us, but you are an engineer and care little 
about tribal affairs. Nevertheless, you should know something of 
them, and I will tell you. 

‘Sheikh Ahmad is a young man with strange ideas about our 
Mohammedan religion. For a time he became half-Christian and 
invited friendship with the Assyrians. At once propaganda was spread 
through Kurdistan saying that Sheikh Ahmad was plotting with the 
Assyrians to suppress all Mohammedans—lies, of course, but his 
fanatical neighbour, Sheikh Raschid, was encouraged by the mysteri- 
ous political agent I have referred to to attack the “Kaffar” or un- 
believers. He was told that their bullets would turn to water. He was 
actually silly enough to believe this and attacked Sheikh Ahmad. As 
you know, he got much the worst of the fight. Thereupon the Iraq 
Army was brought up “to bring peace to Kurdistan” as they said. 

The army got into difficulties almost as soon as it arrived and was only 
saved from destruction by the intensive bombing of your R.A.F.’ 

‘Sheikh Ahmad should have let the army occupy his district peace- 
fully and there would have been no bombing,’ I suggested. 

‘Did he ever resent the peaceful penetration of the Government?’ 
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i joi i j i d or obstructed 
Ismail Beg rejoined. ‘Has he interfered with your roa 
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and schools and schemes of afforestation, and improved breeds of 
sheep and goats so that we may sell more meat and wool. Electricity 


should be supplied from our rivers and waterfalls. Improvements are 


needed in our dyeing and weaving, so that we could compete with the 
Persians in carpet-making. Then we ought to have freezing works and 
cool stores for our meat and fruit, for we produce a good deal in the 
season. A great irrigation scheme would provide work and lands for 
the Assyrians if they are to remain in these highlands and yet not be a 
worry to us. If our orchards and vineyards were improved Kurdistan 
might become a garden from north to south, and we grow excellent 
tobacco—a valuable product in the world today. 

‘Kurdistan could be one of the most attractive places in all Asia for 
tourists.’ ( He turned another sheet.) ‘They’d come from afar for the 
scenery and the hunting and mountain-climbing and winter sports and 
they’d love our spring flowers. Why, you can now reach Kurdistan in 
only two or three days from the Mediterranean. 

“Of course, we can’t get all this at once, but the large revenue Iraq 
gets from the oil-fields might be used to help us instead of being spent 
on waging wars in these mountains and making the Kurds bitter and 
hostile. Remember the oil-fields are in Kurdistan, so we have some 
right to ask for benefits from the revenue they earn. Yet all we seem 
to derive from our oil are bullets and bombs.’ 

I broke in again, ‘But first of all there must be peace, and to this end 
the R.A.F. must support the Iraq Government if needs be. Anyway 
the bombing of Sheikh Ahmad was very humane. His men were told 
by loudspeakers on the aeroplanes that if they submitted and gave up 
their chief they would be pardoned, and the villagers were warned by 
the leafiets that were dropped before the bombing began, so that the 
women and children should have time to escape.’ 

‘Have you been so long in Kurdistan and yet do not know that 
Kurdish men and women fight and die side by side—and where are the 
children but near their parents? Could you think that Kurdish men 
would give up their leader? Sheikh Ahmad gathered his chiefs round 
him under a tree and laid a rope on the ground at his feet and said: 

“ “Choose, every man of you, hang me to this tree and make your 
peace with those who molest us or die with me for our freedom!” 

‘Whereupon every man gave his oath that his people would fight till 
death. Ask your airmen if Sheikh Ahmad’s followers ran away before 
bombs or machine-gun bullets. As for the leaflets, could one single 

man be found to read them in those illiterate villages? In any case if 

the crops are all burnt by incendiary bombs it means starvation and 

ae when winter comes, which is worse than a quick death in a 

‘But, Ismail Beg, the official reports that have come through from 

Baghdad say the Kurdish casualties were almost negligible because it 
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was only necessary to explain by loudspeakers that the mission of the 
army was one of peace, and the rebels laid down their arms. How 
fortunate for the tribesmen that the advance of science has enabled 
such a wonder to be achieved. Our methods are at least kinder than 
those of the Turks.’ 

‘Do you believe such reports? You surely must have heard from 
your men what the interpreter who spoke so loudly from the a 
plane loudspeakers really said. This was his message of goodwill. ` 
began with sacred lines from the Koran that are known to a 
Mohammedans. 

‘ “Bismillahi ’rrhmani rrahim”, i 
God, the compassionate, the poke wi are going to 

ou,” so said the voice from Heaven: 

‘Is your boasted Western Christianity so much ate than Pis 
methods of the Turks over the border? Sheikh Ahmad : y a 1 
not think so and has preferred to give himself up 1n Lg a 
become a prisoner in Iraq, even though he knows amie oie a 
mercy from the Turks and will probably be hanged. Ye ka arid: 
went he liberated two R.A.F. prisoners who had fallen soem = e 
He had treated them kindly and when he was about to m ied 
banqueted them and even served them with his pt a se cael 
great honour from any Kurdish Sheikh—though n t as ca 
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‘I know there were risks and that the R.A.F. officers had no ill 
feeling towards the Kurds; they were under orders,’ said Ismail Beg, 
‘and only carried out those orders as any soldier must; and, believe 
me, I don’t love Sheikh Ahmad; but all Kurds protest that the British 
know, and at other times use, much better methods than these of 
securing peace. Why do you act at the beck and call of the Arabs? 
By encouraging the development of the country wonders might have 
been achieved without wasting money on warfare that can only bring 
misery.’ 

‘Then would you have an independent and lawless Kurdistan?’ I 
asked. ‘You know that enemies would attack from all sides. Remem- 
ber the old Turkish saying that there is but one cure for Kurdish 
troubles—extermination of the Kurds.’ 

‘No, I believe our best plan lies in co-operation with the Arabs and 
the Assyrians. What we all seek is prosperity, but the present curse of 
the country is an ever-expanding army that eats up our national re- 
sources, and does not bring it. I was asked in the Iraq Parliament 
whether conscription would be welcomed in Kurdistan. I said, “No, 
the Kurds do not want or need conscription.” That is why I was not 
elected again this year, and it is the answer to your earlier question. 

‘To tell the truth, though I was asked my opinion, the Arabs in 
Baghdad bother very little about Kurdish views. We are their old 
enemies, so why should they? They also have a proverb that sums the 
whole matter up: 

‘ “There are three plagues, the rat, the locust, and the Kurd.” ’ 


Such were my talks with this young Kurdish nobleman of Rowan- 
duz. His high ideals might have borne rich fruit for his country had 
they been given time to mature and flourish. Yet, even while he 
studied the ways of other lands and planned for the development and 
prosperity of his own, the sword of Damocles hung always over his 
head, and it was not the vagaries of the Iraq Government he criticized 
nor the policy of Great Britain in agreeing to the early termination of 
the Mandate that prevented him from ever realizing his ideals. It was 
the ancient primitive code of his own Kurdish race. 

Nuri bided his time. Only the certain knowledge that he would be 
caught and hanged kept him from attempting to assassinate Ismail 
Beg. While the Mandate remained in force the feud lay dormant. 

Ismail Beg was often advised to leave the country and live in Europe. 
His means were quite sufficient; but he said no, he was a Kurd who 
loved his own mountains beyond all other lands, and to him his own 
wild people were the best on earth. So he lived always armed, always 
on guard, always in the shadow of death. 

I asked an administrative officer who had known all about the his- 
tory of the affair whether the quarrel could not be settled. 
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In 1932 the Mandate duly terminated. One day soon afterwards, as 
Ismail Beg was passing through Arbil, a son of Nuri suddenly sprang 
out, ran towards him and fired a pistol at close range. The Chieftain 
was seemingly mortally wounded in the head, 
streaming. But after some weeks in hospital he recovered. The youth 
was arrested and sentenced to several years’ imprisonment. This 
abortive assassination and the ignominy of his son’s imprisonment 
only enraged Nuri, who again swore that with his own hand he would 
end the life of Ismail Beg. | 

In spite of these reiterated threats Ismail Beg still refused to leave 
Kurdistan and seek safety in exile. Instead, while he was yet weak 
from his wound, he left Arbil for Rowanduz. 

In his car with him was his invariable esco 
Perhaps he would have been more cautious ha 
had thrown aside his official status as an officer of police and that on 
Spilik Pass he bided his time with what men he could collect of his old 
and desperate crew. After thirteen years the world was to hear again 
of Nuri and the brigands of the Surchi tribe. Engineers, roa s an 
radio receivers might come to this land in the interval, but the spirit of 
Kurdistan and Spilik Pass were as if such things had never been. 

How Nuri heard of the coming of Ismail Beg is not known, but that 
he had word and waited patiently for his enemy is ae A car taking 
money to Rowanduz for the wages of the men s il d 
Public Works Department travelled down the far side of Spilik where 
the road winds through a clump of stun 
po a stream. A band 0 te arly a 
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why so large a body of armed men waited in ambush by the roadside. 

A short while later came Ismail Beg, little dreaming that he was 
never to see his home in Rowanduz again. Suddenly, from behind 
every tree and rock there poured a hail of lead. Bravely those of his 
escort who were not killed by the first volley returned the fire and 
fought desperately for their lord. Several of the enemy fell and Nuri 
himself was wounded before the last of Ismail Beg’s men, none other 
than my one-time faithful sentry S’leyman Beg of the ginger hair and 
the cheery grin, fell beside his chief. Nuri rushed forward and emptied 
his pistol into the head of his enemy, already dead from several 
wounds. Vengeance was satisfied at last. 

So fell Ismail Beg, the last of the barons of Rowanduz. 

His blood dyed the road that he had so materially helped to build. 
So at least let that road be the monument to this young ruler who 
dreamed that some day it might bring prosperity and advancement 
for his people. May it be a more lasting and a more useful memorial 
than the crumbling forts and castles of his famous ancestor, the blind 
Kor Pasha. 

Nuri, strangely enough, this time made no attempt to escape, but 
gave himself up to the police. He was tried and after many hesitations 
and delays was finally sentenced to death, but following an appeal for 
a royal pardon on the grounds of tribal law, the sentence was changed 
to one of life imprisonment. 

Thus ends the story of Ismail Beg, a noted Kurdish chieftain. It was 
his fate to die the violent death of so many of his forefathers, but let us 
hope that with the sacrifice of his life, there has died also the unfor- 
giving age of these bloody tribal feuds, and that there may come to his 
country the peace and prosperity for which the young Beg strove so 
steadfastly. 

As for the implacable Nuri, a Kurdishman to whom the quality of 
mercy was unknown, he too is a character not without some strange 
attractiveness. Twelve years ago Captain Hay, whose life he had 
attempted at a spot but a few miles from where Ismail Beg met his 
a wrote these words, which it would be an injustice not to record 

ere, 

‘I made many friends in Kurdistan, and not a few enemies. . . . But 
foremost in my mind stands the slight elusive figure of Nuri, a man. 
fired with a purpose other than the avarice which is characteristic of 
his race, a patriot and a hero whom one would far rather see honour- 
ably reconciled than brought to the gallows. Without money or tribal 
influence, solely by his personality he became a force with which the 
Government found it hard to cope.’ 
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The Assyrians 
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One evening about this time I sat in my hut in the Berserini Gorge 
chatting with Captain Baker, an officer who had motored up from a 
district farther south to visit our part of the country. We had just come 
in from a walk along the road. As we passed the men’s camp a coolie 
had pointed out to us in the V of sky between the steep sides of the 
gorge to the westward, the new moon that proclaimed the end of the 
Fast of Ramadhan. 

‘The gangs will be feasting tonight to make up for their month of 
comparative starvation,’ I said to Baker. ‘Had they consulted a calen- 
dar they would have discovered that the new moon was there behind 
the clouds two nights ago.’ 

“Well, that’s Iraq for you,’ said Baker, ‘and yet we are said to have 
absolutely completed the education of the people—at least so one 
must infer from our reports to the League of Nations.’ 

In the sheltered hollows on the mountain-sides there were still broad 
patches of snow, and the wind blowing from the high ranges to the 
north was chill, so we drew our chairs up to the blazing logs, and 
rested our heels on the rough mantelpiece in bachelor comfort as we 
smoked and talked. 

Now Baker was a most interesting character—a man whose know- 
ledge of the people, and the languages and traditions of Iraq was pro- 
found. Some might call him a dilettante and a cynic—and so, super- 
ficially, he seemed to be—but beneath his vein of evasive sarcasm lay 
a deep sense of responsibility to those he served, and to the ideal 
which he believed the British nation ought to strive after in Iraq. Of 
all the Englishmen I knew there, none more truly loved the East and 
its people. A gallant leader of lost causes and forlorn hopes was 
Baker; a man who believed in forming his opinions and making his 
decisions according to the facts as he found them. A man, therefore, 
who chafed under any orders he could not reconcile with his own clear- 
cut principles of justice. 

Like most other out-station officials in Iraq, he regarded with 
apprehension the recently proclaimed termination of the British Man- 
date, considering that this policy was bound to bring misfortune to 
many in the country who had trusted us. The reasons for the proposed 
hasty evacuation of the land were never made clear. We had to obey 
our orders. Yet we all knew that our work was but half completed and 
that the future—if we left now—was ominous. We felt that if our 
statesmen knew as much as we had learnt from our daily contact with 
the people they would have acted more cautiously. Storms and 
troubles surely lay ahead. As to the why and wherefore of it all we 

could but speculate. 

The following conversation is presented in some detail to the reader 
that he may have a clear picture of the Assyrian-Iraq situation as it was 
then presented tome—before the disastrous events of the following year. 
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‘Yes, I am afraid that real education, and even toleration are still 
meaningless words in Iraq,’ Baker was saying. ‘The people of oo 
country seem affable enough towards us on the surface, of course. In 
reality I believe that they consider us so many humbugs who always 
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was one of the patriarchs of his people. He greeted us in Assyriac for 

he spoke very little English. 

‘I have just taken my father’, Yacu explained, ‘over all your new 
bridges by car and far up the new road quite near to the Persian fron- 
tier. He is pleased to think that soon he will be able to motor to Urmia, 
and that we in Diana will then be but a few hours’ journey from those 
of our people who still live in Persia.’ 

“Yes, I replied, ‘it will be only a month or two before we reach the 
Persian plateau. Already my Department has arranged that Prince 
Ghazi shall open the new road, though I shan’t be here to see it. They 
say that King Faisal is also coming with his ministers to inspect it, 
and I am sure he will be pleased with the part that the Assyrians have 
taken in its construction. One way and another you’ve helped a great 
deal, and my chief regret is that now my job here is completed I must 

be transferred from this district, and soon I may be out of the country 
altogether. I shall not see much of you from now on, Rab Trema, and 
shall just have to remember the good times we’ve had in the past.’ 

“We hear rumours of so many changes,’ said Yacu with a trace of 
some anxiety in his voice. ‘Do you think King Faisal will allow the 
Assyrians to remain at Diana, if, as we hear, the British Mandate is 
to terminate?’ 

“Oh, presumably,’ I answered. ‘You Assyrians have built Diana 
from a village of a couple of houses into quite a thriving town. It is 
now the capital of your Assyrian Empire just as Nineveh once was,’ 
I laughed. ‘Nobody, I imagine, will want to dispossess you of your 
little town.’ 

‘So many rumours have reached us in the last few months,’ he per- 
sisted. “They have broken in upon the peace and optimism that was 
beginning to revive in our community. We hope that if the Mandate 
terminates, we shall still be under the protection of your all-powerful 
Air Force if we are to remain in this hostile Iraq?’ 

Baker laughed and said rather cryptically, ‘Why, of course, that’s 
the whole idea—as the League of Nations has been told.’ 

But Yacu just looked puzzled by these words and turned to me for 
an answer to his question. 

Bi am merely the road-engineer,’ I said, ‘and these matters are not 
within my province at all, but have not the Assyrians been regular 
British soldiers for the last ten years—to say nothing of their sacrifice 
for the Allied cause during the war? All necessary protection is always 
given to those who have served under our flag. And, quite apart from 
that, what is it you fear? The constitutional law of Iraq says there 
shall be no discrimination among the people, neither according to race 
nor religion. Arabs, Kurds, Jews and Christians have now all equal 
rights as they never had in Turkish days. Britain gave that pledge to 
the League.’ 
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any news of what might be provided for us in the future. It has been 
said in the past that we might perhaps be given some undeveloped 
corner of the British Empire. For centuries now we have been poor 
mountain folk and the Hakkiari lands are so barren that even the 
Kurds have not used them since we left. The worst of territories would 
do if only it were a place of safety. If it should be impossible to 
arrange a migration of our twenty-five thousand people at the present 
time, we should at least like to feel that we can rely upon British 
protection here in Iraq. 

‘Look at our position today. We are scattered here and there in 
isolated groups, unwanted tenants in a hostile land, guarded only by 
the Mandate which now we hear is to terminate. 

“We believe that this scattering of our people throughout Northern 
Iraq has been planned by our enemies, who are allowed to suggest 
which places they think most suitable for us. Invariably they choose 
spots impossible for us to defend, or else malarial and unhealthy. For 
that matter it is pretty obvious that all the land in Iraq, which is 
naturally fertile and habitable is already occupied. What we need is 
some big irrigation scheme to open up new country. As yet nothing 
of the kind has been arranged for, and now the Mandate is to 
terminate.’ 

“You Assyrians’, I said, ‘are as bad as the Kurds. You both seem to 
want a great deal in a very short time. After all, are you not now 
citizens of Iraq and free to take part in the Government, or at least 
able to persuade it to develop irrigation schemes or anything else you 
want?’ 

‘To ensure our protection such a scheme would have to be under 
British control. As for our share in the Government we have none,’ 
replied Yacu. 

‘Oh, but there are many Assyrians in the police and other Depart- 
ments of State,’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, there are a few in junior positions,’ he admitted. ‘But none as 
senior officials, magistrates, judges, army officers or ministers or even 
Deputies in Parliament—where our numbers would seem to warrant 
some representation. 

‘We would not mind there being no share for us in the government 
if we could only be assured of our security in this northern territory 
we have helped to open up. We have assisted with the roads and the 
buildings and in the police work of the north. We are not unfriendly 
with the Kurds. Ismail Beg, for example, has always treated us in as 
generous a way as we could desire. Do you think that perhaps Iraq 
will agree to keep us here to guard the northern frontier? No other 
troops could do it better. Then we might stay on at Diana.’ | 

I’m sure something suitable is being arranged for you,’ I said. ‘Just 

you go on trusting us as you have always done.’ 
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Diana. It was announced to them one day when the battalion had 
been specially paraded, and a bitter day it was for the Assyrians and 
their officers alike. They were told that these were the final months of 
their long term as British Levies. 

Though every Assyrian knew full well the significance of this parade, 
they marched and counter-marched across the mountain aerodrome 
with the precision of guardsmen—the pride of ‘Alf’ and ‘Mac’ and the 
other company commanders who had laboured many a weary year to 
train their men to so remarkable a pitch of efficiency. 

Malik Ismail and the older patriarchs and leaders turned out too, 
and came forward to salute the man who for years had been their 
beloved idol, the veteran Scottish colonel whom they knew had the 
welfare of each one of them at heart, but was now powerless to help 
them further. To do him honour Malik Ismail and his fellow-patriarchs, 
arrayed in their best ill-fitting European clothes, tried to step as 
proudly as they had done in their youth while already knowing the 
sentence about to be pronounced upon their people. 

These old men were the leaders who, sixteen years earlier, had 
brought their followers from the Hakkiari fastnesses into a great world 
war, little knowing that it was likely to be the last fatal pilgrimage of 
their ancient nation. Disappointed, disillusioned, decimated as they 
had been in those years of war in Persia and Turkey, the period of 

service in the Levies and life at Diana had been happy enough, and for 
a time a new optimism had been born; so they came now to honour 
the British soldiers who had shown understanding and given help, and 
whose leadership they were now to lose. 

One by one the old men bowed with due deference to the Com- 
mander. Silently they awaited the fateful words announcing their dis- 
missal from Britain’s charge. 

The instructions for the future, when read, spoke highly of the past 
work of the Assyrians and emphasized Britain’s continued interest 
and good intentions towards them. The proclamation said that, in 
accordance with the policy of terminating the British Mandate, this 
fine force of Assyrian Levy soldiers must be disbanded,? The British 
Government were fully appreciative of the steadfast loyalty of the 
Assyrians and, though it was considered advisable that they should 
evacuate Diana, it had been arranged that lands near Mosul should be 
put at their disposal. There, and in the other regions already selected, 
they could live in peace and prosperity under the Government of 
Iraq. Each Assyrian would be allowed to retain his rifle and be given 
one hundred rounds of ammunition in return for the Russian or 

Turkish rifles brought with them when they joined the force. Needless 
to say the British Government would continue to watch and safeguard 
guards formed on th termined ore Reg the now British Aerodrome 
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—ideal men for soldiers one would have thought. I cannot understand 
it. It can be nothing but an unjust prejudice against us, although 
considering our role during the last ten years as chief agents of the 
Mandate, I suppose it is not surprising that the Arabs dislike us. 

“Moreover, the Assyrians in the Police are being steadily reduced. 
Really it seems all very curious in the face of the statement given to us 
so recently by the British Government. I wonder what is the real truth 
of the matter?’ 

I was beginning to wonder this myself, for I was frequently receiving 
instructions from Baghdad questioning the further employment of 
this or that Assyrian. There were no orders for their transference to 
other works of the Department when they were no longer needed for 
the road. 

This surprised me, for I had always told my men, and believed im- 
plicitly myself, that Iraq would fulfil its undertaking to absorb the 
Assyrians and all others of the Minorities into the full life of the 
country. What did it mean? 
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The Goal Attained 
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Kurdistan. The garden I had made there was not yet lit by the brilliance 
of spring, and the fountain bubbled coldly in its pool, while over the 
river on the branch road that led to Upper Rowanduz the magic 
waters of Jindian poured forth tempestuously from the cave where 
ages before, as it seemed to me, I had feasted with Sheikh Sayed Taha. 
We could see the Sheikh’s great house where his wives and retainers 
still lived, now but a ‘banquet-hall deserted’ the lord of the manor a 
prisoner in a far land. 

Above, upon that great rib of naked rock, rose the grim grey citadel 
of Rowanduz, where Death still stalked and slew the Kurdish people. 
Clearly discernible, stood the house of Ismail Beg where I, a stranger 
from the uttermost ends of the earth, had supped and found friend- 
ship, little knowing how soon the life of my young host was to be cut 
short. As I last saw it, awe-inspiring was the setting of the town 
amidst the wilderness of snow-bound peaks, barren as the mountains 
of the moon; and the picture of it all will live for ever in my memory. 

In a moment Rowanduz was lost to sight behind the bare shale hill 
where stands the ruined castle of Kor Pasha, and we descended into 
the plain of Diana, now strewn with the tents and munition dumps of 
the newly-arrived Iraq Army, who had marched up the roadway to 
replace the Assyrian Levies. The latter were packing such of their 
goods and chattels as they could remove from Diana, ready for their 
departure to the plains. 

I went to the Orderly Room to ask for Alf but found he was away 
at Mosul. So, after saying farewell to Colonel MacDonald and the 
few other officers still at Diana, I was on again and into the Rowanduz 
Gorge. 

Here I was passing the scenes of my greatest labours, where for two 
years we had struggled to overcome the precipices and chasms. It is 
the mysteries and the excitements of life that leave their deepest im- 
pression, not the daily round of work; so it was Dead Man’s Pool 
where the coolie’s murdered body had been found and the great 
Hopkins bridge that had so nearly crashed ‘in the ditch’ that I looked 
especially for as we sped round the ledges and under the half-tunnel 

where the swallows, quickly approving of new-found security, had come 
to nest by the thousands beneath the rocky ceiling the drillers had left. 

Up the Alana Su, past the waterfall and by the police post, I came 


at length to the site of my old camp at Gali Ali Beg, all pulled down 


two years back. Even the eagles had deserted it. 

Gali Ali Beg once more, and for the last time! A few of the 
eucalyptus trees I had planted still grew, perhaps they grow there yet 
for aught I know, in spite of the fierce winters; though they are never 
likely to rise to the majestic grandeur they attain in their native 
Australia. I had thought often enough that Gali Ali Beg would be my 
grave as it so nearly was the grave of Hay and of Lymington before 
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me. The bones of many a Briton lie in the soil of Mesopotamia; but 
my lot seems to have been otherwise decreed. 

On and out of Gali Ali Beg, winding up through the scrub oak 
where Ismail Beg was soon to meet his doom, and so past my first 
camp on Spilik, where mosquitoes and bullets had sung merrily to- 
gether in the night-time. , 

There were no labourers to be paid on this section of the road today, 
nor should I ever direct them again if there were, so I stepped hard on 
the throttle once more and raced through to Shaglawah and Arbil 


without further delay. 


Some time after my arrival in Baghdad I ran into Baker, sia uap 
pened to be in on one of his rare visits to the city. In the course k a 
versation I mentioned the Assyrians, p especially to thos 
my late staff who were now looking for work. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ he said. ‘Tell them to apply bs sg bert ss 
panies for jobs. Those with engineering experience Will De n 
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traffic, Iraq and its problems became but a faint memory of a past life; 
Kurdistan a romantic dream of places that surely never existed and 
characters which never really lived—Ismail Beg, Sheikh Sayed Taha, 
Sayed Heusni Effendi, Yacu and the others. And the Assyrians, who 
were they? - : 

I elbowed my way towards Victoria Station. 

“Assyrians!” 

The name seemed to come out of the crowd around me. I stopped 
dead and was instantly assailed on all sides. 

‘Taxi? No, thanks, I'll walk. Oh, so sorry, I'll get out of the way. 
I didn’t notice you were running for a train. No, I don’t want any 
balloons.’ 

Surely I had been dreaming. This was London, not Kurdistan. A 
newspaper vendor, his boards tied to the railings, shouted lustily: 

“Ere y’are—all the results. Latest edi-shun. Full account of the 
races. All the results. Assyrians——’ 

There was the word again, and it was even on his bill-boards! I 
bought his papers and scanned the headlines: 


ASSYRIANS MASSACRED 
IN IRAQ 
315 VICTIMS FOUND 
PRISONERS SHOT 


There has been a massacre of Assyrians 
near the small town of Simel, forty miles 
north of Mosul . . . villages full of 
panic-stricken women and children .. . 
14 Assyrian prisoners shot in cold 
blood... 


That is a past and unhappy history. The Assyrians have emerged 
from the fiery furnace into which they were hurled, scorched but still 
alive, still a racial entity. They are, however, still in Iraq, largely in 
refugee camps. An attempt indeed, full of promise, was made to pro- 
vide them, on the banks of the Orontes, with an area suitable for 
settlement, to whose development the British and French Govern- 
ments were generously to contribute. Unfortunately, when the French 
decided to abandon their Mandate over Syria, the tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chosen area declared themselves hostile to the 
scheme, and, consequently, it had to be dropped. 

A benefit may, however, yet be wrung from this disappointment. 
For Britain has again the opportunity to right, within her Empire, 2 
great injustice for which she is largely responsible. British Guiana—2 
country suggested for settlement by the Assyrians and investigated to 
that end by the League some two years ago—may perhaps be regarded 
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as a land neither well-developed, nor wholly suitable for a mountain 
people; but it is better by far than a refugee camp in Iraq, and it offers 
a splendid opportunity for opening up a little known and potentially 
wealthy corner of the Empire, to the joint advantage of Great Britain 
and her ancient allies. 

It remains my fervent hope yet to see my Assyrian friends settled in 
a peaceful land far from the ‘fret and fever’ of past tribulations. 
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Epilogue 
1958 


Pritosophy and action do not always go hand in hand, but the 
material success of the Rowanduz road work has impelled me to 
reflect on just what has been done and to consider in what ways the 
unusual privilege of being given such an interesting job can contribute 
to the advancement of the technical arts and human welfare, there or 
elsewhere. It is not the sole duty of an engineer to vanquish nature. He 
should also see, if he can, that his work is rightly understood and 
rightly used. So if there is a story, or almost a sequel to the book itself 
in this Epilogue, there is also a moral. The work of engineers can be 
used or misused. The world decides which, not they. But they can at 
least express their wishes and their hopes. 

Over the years the thought of the work I was associated with in 
Iraq has given me great confidence that with a proper aim the human 
race as a whole, despite its apparently violent but really superficial 
differences, can be brought to share equitably the world’s assets. If 
the Rowanduz road work could persuade people of such varied 
nationalities to work together to accomplish something, useful not 
only to themselves but to travellers and traders generally, then this 
twentieth-century achievement is more symbolic than the building of 
the Pyramids. 

In the days of the old Ottoman Empire no part of it was regarded 
as so backward as Kurdistan, for the tribesmen were fanatically 
against change of any sort. Yet my mixture of tribal and non-tribal 
labour became a united family of skilled craftsmen and labourers that 
when the time came I was sad to leave, and they I think were sad to 
see me go. Neither they nor I were slaves. We did what we did because 
Ms liked it and it was fun, and we enjoyed each other’s company and 
ideas. 

But where the urge for progress and the modern way of life has 
come, must primitive beauty pass away? Shall we be a truer people 
and in the long run happier than before? We engineers have wrought 
a vast change in the land and the lives of the people. It will be thought 
that the immense Rowanduz Gorge cannot remain the same wild 
gorge much longer. Perhaps it may not if the Bekhme Dam one day 
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floods its lower reaches, but the grandeur of these Kurdish mountains 
will be as striking as ever. No air is clearer, no flowers more lovely 
than in the springtime valleys of Kurdistan, nor 1s there better fruit 
grown than in those highlands. A few artists have already painted in 
the gorges and valleys, others have taken colour photographs. Wisa 
ski-ing has begun at Hajji T It remains for film producers an 
i egin their work. .. ! l 

ameh BH ood never can be the same as when the capi 
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was adopted by them. Our recipe is still commonly used i 
Public Works Department, so it set a standard in ee pea are 
Ten years later in the lovely English summer of 1940 the ‘Local De- 
fence Volunteers’, afterwards Home Guard, was called upon to prepare 
itself for the possible invasion of England by a crazy Germany intent 
on destroying not only the Europe of which she was a part, but, it 
seemed, much of its overseas influence and long-standing cultural 
example as well. At first this local force had no weapons heavier than 
shot-guns firing buckshot. I offered my services and was set to organize 
in my spare time an ‘L.D.V.’ unit in Kent. While training it I recalled 
the hard-earned knowledge of making up rock-shattering explosives 
in Kurdistan. Within a few weeks, demolition and ‘sticky’ bombs were 
being made by a score of voluntary workers in the well-known and 
élite Knole Park Golf Club at Sevenoaks. In tests these shattered 
tanks and tough armour plate as they shattered rock, with a noise so 
violent we dared seldom fire them. The barman of the golf club, a 
most skilled ex-miner barman, was appointed our ‘det-fixer’ and 
cage and our remarkable little local arsenal was in readiness 
ae a ae quite soon after the danger of invasion had 
Surprisingly enough, in those critical summer m 
members of the unit had much to do besides this eae Bee, 
manufacture, storage, nor training men in their use, did these wea Pe 
cause a single accident. The effect on the confidence of the Kent Teal 
Defence was appreciable, and through our Member of Parliament an 
offer was conveyed to the Prime Minister to organize immedi ie 
nation-wide production if required. By that time however the eels 
of official production had begun to turn, and only Sevenoak 
None with “Rowanduz stickies’. so o iai 
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not to be held up. How I overcame such problems at the time with 
the help of my willing workmen, using makeshift aerial ropeways or 
temporary bridges of tree-trunks until the needed army bridges could 
arrive, is told in the book. Towards the end of the work we had nearly 
all the current military types to experiment with and choose from— 
Hopkins, Inglis, sixty-foot Mark II. Yet we found no army bridge that 
was ideal. What we needed was a bridge with no parts so heavy they 
could not be transported on mule back in this rugged country; and yet 
we must be able to build those same parts into long span bridges 
strong enough to carry the heaviest traffic Iraq or Asia was likely to 
need for the next hundred years or more. We had only the compara- 
tively light duty military bridges of World War I and these we erected. 
There they still stand spanning the gorges and carrying the migrating 
hordes of the Hurke and the cars and lorries that use the road, but 
they will have to be replaced by stronger and wider bridges if they are 


to be safe under really heavy modern traffic. 
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The next question at the time was could all these arrangements 
produce really stable bridges ? The whole ‘build-up’ idea and the use of 
light units for big bridges was unorthodox and possibly, I realized, 
basically unsound. Here my early training in Lyttelton Harbour 
Board in New Zealand, the making of a wave model and a Paper I had 
written about it showing the importance of scale models in engineering 
came to my mind. I would prove or disprove my ideas for such a 
bridge experimentally even though it meant leaving Iraq and returning 
to England. 

Fortunately I was able to discuss the shortcomings I had found in 
the British Army bridging with two senior Royal Engineer officers 
who paid visits to my work—Colonels G. B. O. Taylor and G. C. 
Gowlland—both of whom were shortly to return to London to senior 
War Office positions. They were sufficiently impressed with my ideas 
to suggest that I should submit drawings to the Royal Engineer Board 
for study and perhaps testing by the Board’s Experimental Bridging 
Establishment at Christchurch, and they informed me that they 
thought Iraq gave perhaps the best military bridge experience that the 
Empire then offered. I discussed this also with one of my most impor- 
tant visitors, Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, to whom I am 

indebted for the splended air photographs specially taken by his Iraq 
R.A.F. Command of the Gorges and the Road at the time the book was 
about to be published. 

From 1932 the Rowanduz road and my work in Iraq became for me 

a thing of the past and my employment in the Colonial Service was 
ended. I had a feeling there was considerable urgency in what I was 
setting out to do—to introduce greatly improved bridges in place of 
the existing army bridges to meet the oncoming German threat. If 
there was to be war the tanks would be heavier, the gaps to be bridged 
would be wider. Moreover, this bridge of mine would obviously not 
have to serve military purposes alone. Civil bridges would be des- 
troyed, perhaps on a vast scale, as indeed happened in France and 
Holland, so it must be strong enough to take the heaviest transporters 
now coming on the roads which were already approaching the 100-ton 
and would soon be nearer the 200-ton mark. 

The next scene is laid in London, in a flat in Hogarth Road where, 
in addition to the usual engineers’ drawing board and T-square, in one 
corner of a bed-sitting-room, a small electric motor is drilling very 
miniature but exactly true-to-scale steel bridge parts. With a colleague, 
Douglas White-Parsons, also formerly of the Lyttelton Harbour 
Board, sharing this flat and my belief in the urgency of the new 
bridging, the project was at last fairly launched. 

Following the mathematical design work, every detail of the pro- 
posed bridge was accurately reproduced and tested on the exact scale 
models. These, as can be imagined, were tiresome to make in their 
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hundreds of tiny parts. Being so small they were even more tiring to 
assemble. 

In our design we employed unusually large bolts which operate on 
what is known today as ‘friction grip’, a practice not then appreciated 
but now fully accepted by structural engineers. The largest of er 
bolts was 14-inch diameter which in the models became only wineh 
and the smaller 1-inch diameter bolts of the bridge were mere watc 
screws in size when reduced by the scale ratio of 1 in 24. mee was 
a job for tweezers and midget spanners. It tested patience an = 
duced backache. Yet no bolt could be left out and all ie e a 
fully tightened if our tests of strength, deflection and stability we 
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Indian steel industry. We also arranged for bridge manufacture in 
South Africa, so by the time war came my colleague and I had built up 
a complete organization, to have the necessary road and rail bridges 
and hangars in production near the war theatres where they would be 
needed, so minimizing the risk of loss at sea by enemy action. 

They were called ‘Callender-Hamilton’ structures because, in 
response to a War Office request, we had had to find some civil 
engineering firm to back our new project and make civil engineers 
familiar with it. We found that the older bridge firms were reluctant 
at the time owing to the general economic depression, and Mr. C. O. 
Boyse of a prominent electrical cable making company filled the need 
along with two most enterprising men, the Painter brothers of Hereford. 

Their firms were granted the rights and set to work to make and to 
demonstrate the bridges and the aero-hangars of the new system. 

The bridges were distinguished by what is known as the ‘multi-truss, 
multi-tier’ form of construction, the strength-varying method I have 
described which gives short or long bridges equally efficient and strong. 
From this ‘Callender-Hamilton’ method, in a ‘half scale’ version five 
feet in truss depth instead of ten feet, the Ministry of Supply! at 
Christchurch developed Bailey Bridging. It was necessarily of not such 
strength as the full scale bridging but lighter on the shorter spans, and 
in place of the bolts reverted to the ‘pin connection’ method of 
General Sir Giffard Martel’s Box Girder Bridge, long proved as very 
fast to assemble and erect. The combining of features of the two 
bridge types—Callender-Hamilton and Martel—made a most valuable 
structural compromise for temporary bridging and assault purposes. 
The normal Callender-Hamilton, be it remembered, is not for quick 
erection solely but for permanence as well. 

Thus the bridging first dreamed of by the side of the turbulent 
rivers of Kurdistan came into being on a large scale, its military value 
recognized by ex gratia Treasury awards in 1938 and 1953. 

What the course of the war might have been had such rapid long 
span bridging not been available is hard to say. Tanks would have 
been of less value in battle and the movement of troops and military 
equipment much slower if the only bridging available had been the 
older type floating pontoon and girder bridges of the first war. For 
many years it has appeared that the ground arm must henceforth be 
subsidiary to the air arm, but in the second world war at least the final 
battles were still fought out on the ground and the enemy found that 
the rivers, great and small, were but temporary protection against the 
engine-propelled army. May I hope that future military historians 
will consider whether my bridge developments, which happened to be 

completed at such a critical time and gave Britain an unexpected 
advantage in tank warfare, did not alter the course of the war and 
perhaps shorten it. 1 Formed in 1939, 
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Since the war the development of the bridging for civil use has been 
enthralling. It has kept me occupied for the system has proved to be 
even more robust and permanent than we had hoped and the demand 
has been world wide, with France also now manufacturing. 

If the above is a bit of my own story to the date of this edition, 
what is there to say of the notable characters of the book? In the first 
edition only a few were given their real names because it was the 
expressed wish of several of my friends at the time to remain Ee 
mous as they were still working in Iraq. Twenty years have rolled by 
and this position has changed. 

Who are these men and what has happened to 
was written? I te goth 
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upper section of the Rowanduz Road. It was a long and arduous 
journey for the padre, and I can only think that this must have been 
the place, or near it, where, disabled with a broken thigh in a moun- 
tain climb (page 134), Chapman was carried, lashed to poles, by 
Kurdish hillmen of the Walash tribe down miles of rugged mountain- 
side to receive proper treatment at far-off Arbil before the road was 
built. He wished his ashes to lie where his heart had long been—with 
the people and in the mountains where simple faith, loyalty and friend- 
ship had seemed to him the greatest gifts the earth had to bestow. 

I must mention also my two senior engineers whose planning, 
advice and inspiration brought the road project from a mere paper 
proposition to a reality. A. S. Clay, the ‘Director’ (page 53 et seq.), 
was the headquarters brain of the Rowanduz and many another road 
and building achievement in Iraq, and W. A. Pover, O.B.E. (‘Perry’ 
of page 53), was the Northern Iraq Divisional Engineer, who saw to 
it that my troubles over staff and equipment were as few as he could 
make them and whose consideration for all the workmen who came 
under him, to the humblest coolie, was the key to his monumental 
success. Both later became senior engineers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, itself so successful as to be ‘nationalized’ by Persia a few 
years later when the great wealth developed by this very efficient 
British enterprise had become apparent. In the earliest days of my 
new bridging proposals they gave the project invaluable support. 
They were, in fact, the first field engineers to use this new and at that 
time untried bridging. 

Of the officers of the First Battalion, Assyrian Levies, to whom I 
owed so much for their friendship and help, and to whom the safe- 
guarding of the construction of the Rowanduz road owed everything, 
their commander, ‘Colonel MacDonald’ (page 139), Colonel Sorel 
Cameron, C.B.E., retired to live in Inverness. 

His three senior officers, known to their many friends as ‘Beau’, 
“Alf? and ‘Wee Mac’, or the ‘Three Musketeers’ of the Iraq Levy 
Force (page 91 and many others), all in their turn held senior rank 
in the battalion while it still existed as a British force. It earned un- 
dying fame in its defence of Habbaniyah in 1941, a victory at least in 
part due to their leadership and training. The reader will recall 
Baghdad was reoccupied by a combined British and Iraq Levy force 
in co-operation with the Arab Legion. The Nazi-loving Rashid Ali 
was defeated and the Middle East and India made safe from Hitler’s 
ambition. 

These modest men, Lieut.-Colonels R. Merry, M.C., H. P. Young, 
O.B.E., F. J. MacWhinnie, M.B.E., are all living in retirement from 
their former military work. Paradoxically enough, the British Govern- 
ment does not extend to such Levy officers those pension benefits it 

extends to ‘regular’ officers. Evidently nearly a lifetime of service is, 
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in the view of the Powers-that-Be, not long enough to enable the Levy 
Officer, a man quite irreplaceable and the keystone of good = 
tration, to be regarded as a regular soldier or employee of the Crown! 
At least, so say the Army pension regulations! l 

The ee ics Assyrian soldiers have, however, following es 
that Colonel Merry and I made on their behalf at parliamentary level, 
been granted pensions. 

In his Meent ‘Alf’ is looking after a fellow ex-Iraq officer of the 
Middlesex Regiment—the ‘Die-Hards’—stricken with permanent 7 
ness. They have been companions in arms since 1916, and I ni sae 
to say that the irrepressible humour of ‘Alf York’ (page 


thers) is as jovial as ever. ; 
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is believed by some scholars to be that of the Medes of the Scriptures. 
Sheikh Mahmud (Chapter XII) is also dead, but Sheikh Ahmad still 
lives a captive. This, to my mind, is a sad reminder of an eposide 
recorded in the book (Chapter XV) that does no credit to Briton or 
Iraqi, and I hope this ageing man will soon be released and allowed to 
return to his mountains. 

Unsatisfactory though I consider the treatment of the million Kurds 
of Iraq has been, yet it is probably better than the treatment accorded 
the three million of them in Turkey and the three or four million in 
Persia, and if Iraq were wise enough to take up the cause of the 
Kurds in earnest (here I think the book has already had an influence 
on Iraqi opinion) and develop the rugged Kurdish highlands, encour- 
aging the Kurds to be as Welsh as the Welsh, with as much self- 
management as they can achieve in their lengthy, hilly land, then Iraq 
would become the new beacon of tolerant progress in the Middle 
East and her reputation and influence would be greatly enhanced. 

The Kurds in turn would, I am sure, be as generous to the Assyrians, 
so much smaller a minority but equally of mountain stock. Strange as 
it may seem, one time leaders of both these historic races live in London 
today; Hamid Bey Baban with a Kurdish lineage before Saladin, and 
the patriarchal Assyrian family of the Marshimuns, whose ancestors 
once possessed a ‘firman’ or writ of freedom as Christians granted, it 
is said, by Mohammed himself. Their exile reflects on what we Britons 
fundamentally consider ‘a fair thing’ regarding leaders of such 
ancient stock, leaders of people who have been our friends through 
adversity and danger, and who have reaped what in return? 

Of the old technical staff of the Rowanduz road, George Mikhael 
and Benyamin Yonin (pages 180 and 95) are prosperous Iraqi mer- 
chants and contractors. A third overseer I did not mention, Rashid 
Arif, has become a leading Baghdad builder and engineer. It is my 
pleasure to think that these men may have benefited by such tuition 
as the rough nature of the work, twenty-six years ago, enabled me to 
give them, and at any rate by the long hours of strenuous duty. 
Rashid Arif and another of the road and bridge overseers, Moham- 
med Unwar Sayib, have both recently used the facilities of London’s 
hospitals to be restored from very serious accident and illness respec- 

tively; and this too illustrates the links that now bind us all and the 
rapid transportation that makes such central medical service possible. 
Sayed Heusni Effendi, editor of The Cry of Kurdistan, is dead, his 
hand press unused; but Rashid Arif has just inaugurated a new Kurd- 
ish periodical, this time published in Baghdad, not Rowanduz. There 
is also a society for Kurdish music, and the spirit of the Kurdish 
people lives on with renewed pride and energy. 

Osta Ahad (page 178), my master blacksmith who could forge a 
curved dagger or a pneumatic drill steel and temper them quite 
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equally with any workman in any land, still plies his craft. I lift my 
hat to Osta Ahad, for he was a man I didn’t teach. He was the master, 


I the pupil. l 
The Blind Beggar of Kirkuk? He is, I hear, doing better than ever, 


' the book having helped to make him a character recognized by many, 


though well known also in his own right. Blessed indeed are the meek 
and, amidst ancient hostilities, I was often struck by types of kindness 
in the East one finds less of in the West. Or should we call it a part of 
the code of accepted conduct that is the real universal Middle Eastern 
religion? Muslim, Kurd, Arab or Christian, as I knew them, were 
equally generous to the poor and equally hospitable to the visitor. 
After all, the Old Testament is common to all three of the chief 
Middle Eastern faiths and it contains commandments they all obey. 
The differences in the ways of life of Muslims and Christians, Yezidis 
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The Assyrian Settlement Committee, of which I was the honorary 
secretary, consisted of distinguished members of the Church, Royal 
Air Force and Iraq Levies Command. It tried for some years to secure 
funds and suitable lands for settling the Assyrians in Canada, in 
British Guiana, Australia, or in East Africa. But in each case there 
proved some difficulty, usually a reluctance to receive any such people 
as a national group though only a few thousand at most would prob- 
ably have wanted to go to any of those lands and would then readily 
have been absorbed. Apart from individuals who have left Iraq by 
their own efforts the schemes for any main movement of Assyrians out 
of the Middle East have lapsed. All I can say is that the countries that 
might have taken quotas of the Assyrians were the losers. The case for 
further emigration could be reconsidered, if a fine type of pastoral 
people is needed anywhere in the British Commonwealth, as indeed 
it is, and offers can still be made to us. 

If I am any prophet, the future for Kurd or Assyrian is far from 
being lost in Iraq itself. With all the engineering work now in hand 
and projected, they are bound to share the wealth piped across the 
deserts to the waiting tankers. They will benefit from the irrigation, 
the water-power and minerals of the mountains, and take part in the 
development of what may become one of the most progressive coun- 
tries on earth. The qualities of these 3,000-year-old peoples must make 
them again folk to be reckoned with. They have had for so long the 
privilege of living practically at the centre of gravity of all the world’s 
peoples, a mid-point between East and West, North and South, with 
the hardy qualities of hill-dwellers and an ear always to the ground. 
These qualities and training never age, and their business ability in 
modern life is by no means lacking. 

But in making a road through their old fastnesses that were never 
before penetrated on such a scale I felt, and still feel, I should say 
something about what is deserving if all this road-building and 
development is not to prove just the twentieth-century rape of a proud 
and hitherto inviolate people. The Rowanduz road can, of course, 
equally well be used by the vandal or the conqueror as by the peaceful 
traveller or trader. It was, in fact, first used, and I was very angry 
about it, for the vanquishing of, from the road-maker’s point of view, 
the unoffending tribe of Sheikh Ahmad of Barzan—and this almost as 
soon as it was made. The Sheikh was extradited to Basrah but his 
chief of staff, Mullah Mustapha, has for want of any pardon or 
sanctuary in Iraq, Turkey or Persia, taken himself, his followers, and 
the demand for greater Kurdish recognition and rights, to Russia. 


1 Yet, be it noted, these countries were asked if they were willing to receive a 
small group Immigration and refused on grounds of its inadvisability. What then 
must be the Arab view on Palestine, where a whole nation of aliens has been 
forced upon them? 
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This is dangerous, and the dismembering of this tribe was an unfor- 
tunate result of the road work. 

In a land which can boast such historical records of human progress 
as the 3,000-years-old engraved Laws of Hammurabi, the law-giver and 


‘creator of Ancient Babylonia; and the rock carved inscription of 


Behistun, where in three cuneiform languages Darius recounts his 
victories and whom he hanged (thus giving a clue to the tongues of 
the early Middle East as the Rosetta Stone gives to those of ancient 
Egypt, albeit at the cost of the unfortunate victims), there might 
perhaps be a simple monument to say very briefly what the British 
‘imperialists’ and ‘colonialists’ did in this the twentieth century, show- 
ing what sort of people we were and what kind of example we left in 
the world. Where better placed than in the mountains of Kurdistan, 
not so far from what I have claimed to be the world’s most ancient 
city, Arbil? For thereabouts all Asian and Middle Eastern oe 
(the latter having spread over nearly the whole of the wor )a 
elieved to have had their origin. 

P A ble: could be carved or inlaid in the wall of the Rowanduz 
Gorge saying this: 

UNDER THE BRITISH MANDATE IN THE YEARS 1928-32 

WE THOUSAND MEN WHO SPOKE THESE LANGUAGES 
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atte following three newspaper articles which I contributed to The 
Baghdad Times, on the 18th and 29th of August, and Ist November 
1932, may be of interest to the readers of this book as they were 
written to indicate the type of development work that, in addition to 
the more obvious irrigation development, was in my view possible in 
Iraq. 

Apart from the irrigation, flood control and drainage necessary for 
the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, I felt there were other useful 
technical developments that could follow. Among these were Hydro- 
Electricity with its many uses, Inland Navigation and Improvements 
in Building Construction. These themes are elaborated in the articles 
with illustrations and reasons. Some are today being studied by the 
Iraq Development Board, so though written twenty-five years ago 
they are by no means out of date. 

The object of the articles was the same as the object of this book 
written four years later—to turn men’s thoughts from strife to peace- 
ful development of such a remarkable country. At least some of the 
suggestions may still prove material for technical debate now there is 
more money available in Iraq, and such an intense desire, by all 
sections, to develop the country fully. Or as one Iragi put it to me: 
to make it, if they could, into Lancashire overnight! I have wondered 
about this new Garden of Eden as compared to the old, but progress 
whatever its form is something none can stem; the world goes on, we 
with it, and old Iraq with a new fever. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEMES FOR IRAQ 
MAKING THE COUNTRY MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Details of proposed hydro-electric schemes in the north of Iraq are 
given in the following article by a special correspondent. 

He points out that power could be developed cheaply from the rivers 
of Kurdistan, and could be the means of settling larger populations, 
both industrial and mechanical, in those regions than is at present 
possible. 


1 The first article appeared also in Tifa ie Bulletin of 12th September 1932. 
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The schemes outlined would provide a dry-weather production of 
500,000 horse-power and a much higher average annual production at a 
cost that would fall year by year. 

Our correspondent suggests the new industries that might thus be 
developed, all adding to the potential wealth of the country—the pro- 
duction of aluminium and nitrates; and the establishment of refrigeration 
processes for foodstuffs that at present cannot be transported far even 


in the cold weather. 


BRINGING NEW INDUSTRIES TO IRAQ 
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cheap power both for the farmer and the townsman. The cheapest 
power can be supplied when power stations run at nearly full capacity 
throughout the twenty-four hours of the day. 

Every country is today rapidly developing its hydro-electric power. 
The following quotation from an article by the most noted English 
authority, Profesor A. H. Gibson, may be of interest: 

‘In California there is in effect one vast system of electrical supply 
extending over a distance of 800 miles, with 7,200 miles of high-tension 
transmission lines. This is fed from 114 hydro-electric stations inter- 
connected with 30 steam plants to give a total installation of 2,510,000 
kilowatts. A large proportion of this power is used in agriculture, a 
survey having shown a connected agricultural power load of nearly 
636,000 horse-power in California in 1925. The Californian rice indus- 
try is almost wholly dependent on irrigation made possible by electric 
pumping. Whilst many of the mechanical processes involved in farm- 
ing are being performed by electric power.’ 


Rice Cultivation 

The reference to rice cultivation is of special interest to Iraq. Also 
it is interesting to note that California, which produces immense 
quantities of fuel oil which can be used both for steam engines and oil 
engines, nevertheless finds that it pays to use hydro-electric power. 
The reason for this is worth looking into, because it is sometimes 
claimed that oil is the best source of power for Iraq. 

Fuel oil costs about 2 annas a gallon, and there is some additional 
cost due to transporting to the place where it is required, and though 
quite a cheap fuel, the cost of running an engine will be found, after a 
few years’ operation, to be as much as the original cost of the installa- 
tion. In 20 years the cost of the fuel may be three or four times the 
cost of the installation. 

Now with a hydro-electric installation the Original cost of the 
scheme may be twice as much as an oil engine (or Diesel engine) 
scheme of the same output of power. But the water from the river 
which operates the hydro-electric station costs nothing, over whatever 
period of time. Other costs such as supervision and maintenance are 
no greater in the case of the hydro-electric station. 

Therefore after a period of from 5 to 10 years it is usually found 
that the hydro-electric power begins to work out cheaper than oil- 
electric power, whereas over a period of from 15 to 20 years it is no 
longer possible for oil-electric power to compete in cost except in 
special circumstances. 

Thus it is that California chooses to use all her available hydro- 
electric power and sells her crude oil to the world market. 


Irag’s Rivers 


A few stations driven by oil or by coal are usually included in large 
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electrification schemes such as that of California (and indeed of most 
countries) in order to supplement the hydro-electric output in dry 
weather when rivers are low, or as emergency plant. Such “dry weather 
supplementary installations are only necessary when the absolute 
minimum flow of the rivers will not produce enough electricity for the 
country. 
eer the — flow of the rivers would produce enough 
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and plantations of trees. Textile factories could be built to utilize the 
large potenial wool production of this district particularly if mer- 
ino sheep were introduced. Quarrying of building marble, and other 
industries, would spring up helped by the new Rowanduz-Tabriz 
road. Thus the great spring which has earned its name for being use- 
less throughout the centuries will be useless no longer. 


Aluminium and Nitrates 

As to the possible industries which would consume the larger 
amounts of power that could be obtained by damming the Zabs and 
their tributaries the following suggestions are by no means exhaustive. 
Aluminium can be produced electrically from suitable clays, which 
are fairly common and probably to be found in Iraq. Many fertilizers 
for agricultural use have as their base, nitrates, which may be extracted 
from the atmosphere by electrical means. This industry flourishes in 
Norway and in Germany. 

Freezing foodstuffs for preservation and transport is an industry 
with great possibilities in such productive districts. Kurdish apples, 
peaches, and mountain grapes, are of unequalled size and flavour. If 
chilled in cool-stores and sent in insulated lorry-vans to the towns of 
Iraq and Northern Persia they would bring a good price, specially 
out of season. The same applies to mutton and beef, for the animal 
could be killed when in its prime in the springtime and chilled and 
sold when the price of meat was highest. Plentiful game birds such as 
grouse could be netted and frozen and sent to the European markets, 
probably with good profit for such a novelty. 

In nearly all countries the freezing of foodstuffs for storage or for 
transport is a long-established industry. 


Secondary Industries 

Many secondary industries and trades would flourish on these primary 
industries and tradesmen of all kinds would be required. The whole 
country would forget about distressing political issues or racial differences 
if sufficient work were thus provided, and all would enjoy the comforts of 
civilization and peace which are as much the right of this country as of 
any other. 

On the other hand, if Iraq is not going to go ahead on such progressive 
lines it is not improbable that other countries, more industrious, may 
absorb Iraq’s potential wealth and industries. Especially Russia, which 
has shown itself to be such an ambitious commercial country, may gain 
the ascendancy in Northern Iraq, either in the near or in the distant 
future, if Iraq does not make full use of her own assets and natural 
wealth. 

Little enough has been done so far and much money has been spent on 
irrelevant issues. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION IN IRAQ 


Transport on water is the cheapest of all known methods of con- 
veying heavy merchandise. 

Though not so rapid as transport by road, rail, or by air, water 
transport continues to hold its own against all the most modern im- 
provements of these methods of carrying goods. 

It has been found that it pays to spend large sums of money on the 


building of canals and on the improvement of the navigability of 


rivers even when competitive systems of roads and railways may 


already exist. 
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Few countries in the world are naturally better suited for inland 
water transport than is Iraq. With its two great rivers running at 
fairly even gradients from end to end of the country and passing 
through or near all the important towns, these natural highways 
might well be the main arteries of trade just as their waters are the 
arteries of irrigation on which human existence in the country depends. 
They have in fact always been used for down-river transport in the 
season of the year when the water is deep enough, and a comparatively 
small amount of work would enable them to be used for up-river 
transport also, at all seasons of the year. This refers specially to the 
Tigris which already has mainly a single channel (though a very 
variable one), passes more of the important towns, and has the three 
tributaries, the Greater and Lesser Zabs and the Diyala, which are 
already partially navigable and could fairly easily, given the necessary 
capital, be improved to give river access far into the Kurdish Liwas. 
Specially in the Greater Zab, which meets the newly completed 
Rowanduz-Tabriz road near Bekhme Gorge, Iraq has a river which 
even now could be used to float down Persian merchandise, building 
stone, and Kurdish rice, wheat, wool and other produce to Baghdad 
and to Basrah at a very cheap rate if some little attention could be 
given to marking the varying river channels. With some systematic 
river improvement work, steam tugs could take merchandise from 
Basrah to the Rowanduz-Tabriz road, whence in one day by lorry it 
could be transported to Tabriz. 

Thus, by means of the Tigris, the Greater Zab and the Rowanduz 
road, Iraq can handle a carrying trade to land-locked Northern Persia 
at a cheaper transit rate than Persia herself can ever handle it in her 
own territory from the Persian Gulf, by roads, railways, or any other 
means. 

In the same way the main channel of the Tigris, which passes by 
Mosul and leads into a mountainous and rather inaccessible part of 
Turkey, could easily provide cheap river transport advantageous both 
to Turkey and to Iraq. 

The Euphrates is not such an easy river to adapt for through 
navigation, on account of its many branches, its marshes, and its 
rather complex irrigating system below the Hindiyah barrage. Never- 
theless, it could be adapted by the construction of a special navigation 
channel and the introduction of the necessary locks and gates, which 

could probably at the same time be incorporated with further 
irrigation. 

A specially interesting project would be a navigation channel con- 
necting the Tigris and the Euphrates as near as possible to Baghdad, 
where the distance between the two rivers is least. It is to be noticed 
that the Euphrates runs north-west through Syria almost to Aleppo, 
and in the future it will doubtless be one of the waterways to Iraq 
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from the Mediterranean. Such a waterway would then be almost a 
direct one to Baghdad. It would depend for its success on co-operative 
development both in Iraq and Syria. 7 

Curiously enough, almost a hundred years ago, the British Admir- 
alty obtained permission from the Turkish Government to search for 
a shorter route by water to India than the long route then in use round 
the Cape of Good Hope. This was of course long before the days of 
the Suez Canal. A most enterprising expedition carried the parts of a 
small ship overland from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates and the 
ship was assembled and launched. After great difficulties and adven- 
tures it sailed its way to Basrah. It is a oa mass that the Euphrates 
is even less navigable today than it was then. are 
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Baalbeck’s Builders 

From the time of the early European conquerors of the Near East 
we see evidence of a new spirit of permanence in building construction 
and also a beauty of architectural conception that previous builders 
had not known. Hatra is a very good example but Baalbeck in Syria 
is a still better one. Nothing shows the character of the nations of the 
period more than their buildings. Parts of these have defied the ravages 
of time and even the destructive efforts of later conquerors. 

Most of the blocks of stone used for the temple of Bacchus at 
Baalbeck were squared to within a millimetre of perfect accuracy and 
were jointed so perfectly as to require no mortar. Some of the blocks 
used in the wall of the enclosure were over 600 tons in weight. The 
material used was a durable limestone, but some large columns of red 
granite had been brought by sea and hauled over the Lebanons. No 
expense or effort was spared by the builders to leave permanent 
records of their abilities. 


Earthquake Dangers 

Unfortunately this kind of masonry is somewhat vulnerable to 
earthquakes, which occur in Syria, Persia and possibly also in Iraq, 
from time to time. 

In the last two thousand years there seems to have been little ad- 
vance made on the building standards of the Greeks and Romans, 
and generally there has been retrogression. 

Ctesiphon must in its day have been an imposing building, but it 
was built of bricks which could be, and were, easily stolen. The great 
arch, which was built in a most ingenious manner using the quick- 
setting property of ‘juss’ mortar, is steadily decaying because of this 
rain-soluble component. Most of the mosques of Iraq are non- 
permanent buildings for the same reason. 


Modern Methods 

One of the main efforts of the Government engineering departments 
in the last ten years has been to endeavour to establish the use of 
better and more permanent building materials. The results, such as 
they are in so short a period, are worthy of note. Burnt bricks of 
standard dimensions, more or less saltless and approaching in quality 
the Babylonian bricks, have been used wherever possible. 

Portland cement mortar, replacing lime, juss, or mud, has been 
introduced. Proper brick bonds and laying bricks with filled joints 
have been insisted upon as far as possible. Cement concrete, with 
properly cleaned and graded sand and shingle aggregates, have been 
used for foundations, bridge abutments, culverts, irrigation head- 
works, etc. The use of alabaster stone for anything but internal orna- 
mentation has been discontinued. Limestone has been used instead. 
Wooden ‘bullies’ and timber generally have been banned as a struc- 
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tural part of brick buildings. Structural steel and reinforced concrete 
have been introduced as far as available materials and supervision 
would allow with safety. Unfortunately, there has been, and still is, a 
steady tendency to use these materials wrongly, as will shortly be 
explained. 


Bitter Criticism 
Strangely enough, the efforts made by the Department to improve 
building methods have often been bitterly criticized. The expense in- 
curred in using better materials has been the chief theme of attack, 
though the buildings have been of immense value to the country both 
in greater utility and greater moral effect than the older and pass 
types of construction. Both the materials used and the type o = 
building had to be within the scope of newly-trained overseers. 
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halls and libraries, buildings for industrial research and for depart- 
ments of agriculture and stock breeding and town and country works 
offices. 

Still more buildings with a better standard of construction are 
urgently needed. Unfortunately, the standard of construction is no 
longer rising. 


Poor Quality 

In Baghdad there is much private building activity, but the work is 
poor in quality. It is a little better perhaps than it was ten years ago, 
but nevertheless there are some very serious defects. Architecturally, 
the houses are not beautiful because they are usually marred by visible 
steel beams and by florid decoration neither durable nor elegant. 
Proper foundations are rare. The bricks used are often soft and porous 
and are sooner or later likely to absorb salty water from the ground 
which continuously evaporates, leaving a layer of salt at or near the 
surface of the brick, which gradually crumbles away. 

Well-burnt bricks are specially necessary in Iraq to resist salt action. 
Lime bricks are better in this respect than the common under-burnt 
brick. The use of wood in brick walls and over doors and windows 
still continues, and in roofs it is very common. Besides being inflam- 


mable it rots in a few years and encourages rats, ants and vermin of 
all kinds. 


Bad Combination 

The thickness of walls and the strength and deflection of beams is 
not regulated by law. The use of rolled steel joists for cantilevered 
verandas and for ‘jack-arching’ in roofs in conjunction with juss and 
brickwork is extremely popular in Baghdad buildings. This combina- 
tion of juss with steel is a very bad one indeed. With the least damp- 
ness, the juss attacks and corrodes the steel. Ugly brown colours 
appear through the juss and in a few years the steel beams rust and 
collapse. Steel is very durable only when embedded in properly mixed 
Portland cement concrete. It must be entirely enclosed both to prevent 
rusting and also to obscure the steel from the eye, for exposed steel is 
always ugly. Most Baghdad buildings thus violate the principles of 
both beauty and permanence. 


Resisting Earthquakes 

If a framework of structural steel is properly enclosed in non- 
corrosive masonry, brick, or cement work, it is called a ‘steel frame’ 
structure. The design and erection of these are governed by strict 
regulations in most countries. Another important modern type of 
building is the reinforced concrete. In this type of building the steel is 


1 This was written in 1932. Today (1958) Baghdad has grown enormously with 
many fine modern buildings, and their foundation work is to London’s standards. 
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in the form of rods which are entirely embedded in homogeneous 
concrete, mixed and placed with the greatest care. 

Reinforced concrete buildings will resist earthquakes, fires, ravages 
of decay or even deliberate destruction better than any other type of 
building. They are designed according to mathematical regulations; 
and in nearly all countries, plans, calculations and materials me hes 
building, government or private, are subjected to careful scrutiny to 
enforce safe and lasting workmanship. Building and engineering regu- 


lations are sadly lacking in Iraq. 
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